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proceedings 

of the 


Annual General Meeting. 


The Annual General Meeting was held in the SiKict/s Rmm 
m the Raffles Museum, Singapore at 430 p.m, on Monday ^Oth 
February I92S. 

The Hon. Mr. R. O. Winstedt M.c.s., cm.c., d. litt. in the 
chair* 

1. The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held 2alh 
February 1927 were read and confinned. 

2. The Annual Report and Statement of Accounts for 1927 
weru adoptihl, 

3. The Officers and Council for the current year were elected, 

(iinte pv jii). 


4. The following alterations to the Rules were made:— 

(a) Rule 7 was amended by deleting the third and last 
paragraph and substituting the following;— 

" Newly elected members shall be allowed to compound 
for life-membership for SlOO; other members may com^und 
bv paving $50, or $100 less the amount already paid by 
them as ordinary' members in annual subscriptions, whichever 
of these wo ^ums is the greater. 


(b> Rule 8 was amentled by the insertion of the words 
".An Assistant Honorary Secretary" after “ .^n Honorary 
Secretary." 



Annual Report. 

ot lb« 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 

lor 1928. 


Memb«rs 5 htp. The close of the year saw 660 names on the 
membership roll of the Society as compared with 
662 at the end of 1926. 

There were 17 ffonorary MemberSp 3 Corresponding Members 
and 640 Ordinary Members. 

The Council regrets to record the death of t^^o of the oldest 
members of the Society: Dr Van Beuningep van flelsdingen was 
elected in 1887 and acted as Hon, Librarian to the Society on 
several occasions; jMr. W, L, CoJilayp C.B.E, was elected in 1897. 

Two ne^' Monorarv' Members were elected during the year. 
Sir W. Cp. Maxwell. K.BJi,, CMCT. and Mr. H. C. Robinson, t^rh 
these gentlemen having rendered notable serv^ke to the Society 
in Lhe past. 

Ptfty-six rn^w members were elected during the year but it 
will be noticed that although resignations are few (S) the member¬ 
ship is no greater than in the previous 3 'ear. This is due to the 
rigid application of Rule 6 and at the close of the year no member 
was retained on the Membership roll whose subscription for 1926 
remained unpaid. 

The new members are:— 


Abdul Ghani bin Mohamed Herrod^ M. J. 
Agama, J. Jamieson. M+ 

Ahlston, A. T. King, S. E. 

Allen. BAV. Keble. W. T. 

Albr Star Govt English SchoolL,a>'Cock, L 


Union. 

Best. C.A. 

Boyd. T. R. 

Carrollp A. F. 

Cooper, C. B. 

Clark, B. F, 

Gumming, C. E. 

Davies, E. R, 

Dawson. C. W. 

Dodd, G. C. 

Education Dept., Kedah 
FarrcIIy, G. A. 

German, R. L. 

Graham, H. Gordon 
HalL A. S. 


Leddin, N, 

Leyh. S. G. H. 

Maaloe. C. 

.Malleson, B. K. 

Marshall. A. O. 

Megat Yunus bin Isa 
I^lohamcd Noor bin Mohamed 
Natividad, P, 

Nisbet, W. 

Osman bin Talib 
Partridge, A. T\ 

Pitt. L 

Redhead. N. R. F. 

SheHldd, W. D. 

Simpson-Gray* C. 
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Staines, E. A, 

Strugnell, E. J, 

Sungai Rut an i Govt. Eren School 
Tallack, C. C 
Thaver. K. V, 

Thillaimuthu, S, 

Thomson. C. M. 
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Turner, R, A, 
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Watson, E, L. 

White, Rev. Graham 
Wiiliamson, K, B. 
Wood, D. D. 

Woolley, J. 13. 

Y'oung. C, G. 
Zumstein, R. B. 


Council, For part of the year the President {the Hon. .Mr. 

R. 0. Winstedt, CjM.G. D. Litt.) and both Vice- 
Presidents (Messrs. A. W. Hamilton and C. E. Wurtitbtirg) were 
away from Singapore and .Mr, C, Boden Kloss was therefore 
elected a V'ice-Presidert on June ist. The vacancy thus caused 
on the Council was not filied. 


Annual AVeeting. The Annual General .Meeting w'as held in the 
Raffles Museum, Singapore oh February' 25th. 

Journal. Three journals w ere printed during the y ear and formed 
Voj. V, which consisted of XXXIII and ?9I pages, I 
map, I geological map, 2 plates and 2 text-figures. 

Part f was entirely devoted to a translation of an old Dutch 
document belonging to the library of the India Office, London. 
The interest and historical value of this document, which is an 
official report of a Governor of Malacca at the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, are exceptional. Part 2 was a miscellaneous num¬ 
ber and contained articles on Botany, Zoology, Geology and Local 
Customs are well as contributions of less specialized interest; 
part 3 which was pubJLshed with the financial assistance of the 
K^ah Government and the Committee for .Malay Studies con¬ 
tained the tale of Trong Pipii as related bv Panglim a Mud in 
bin Panglim a Hassan of Perl is for Mr, J, C. Pasqual who kindly 
presented the MS, to the Society for publication. 


Mr. C. E. Wurtzburg has made an index to all the journals 
of the Society from its foundation until its change of title to 
Malayan Branch, i.e., from numbers I to 86 (l87S-i&22), 

The Council is especially appreciative of Mr, Wurtzburg's 
action and the thanks of all members should be due to him for 
undertaking this useful, but tedious piece of work. 

The Index yvill be published in 1928. 


Finances. Owing to the generous assistance of the Governments 
. the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States 
the financial condition of the Society remains in a satisfactory 
condition and if the printers are able to deal with the additional 
work It IS proposed to publish four journals in the currenE year. 


-ri L. A. Mill's 

History' of British .Malaya, 1S2-I-1S67." 


ANNUAL REPORT 

The Society has yet to be debited with an amount of from 
Iwo to three thousand dollars in payment of the last two journals 
for the year, not yet brought to account. 

The Uon, Treasurer suggests that out-station members should 
make a point of adding banker’s commi^ion on all cheques; this 
commission amounts to 5% of the individual member's yearly 
subscription. 

It is to be regretted that members who do not pay their 
subscription when it is due are still numerous. 

embers’ resen'e, invested m S.S, War Loan 
and S.S. and F.M.S. Victory Loan (^2,500) remained un¬ 
changed and paid interest of $245, 


F. N. Chasen, 

tlotty SeCTitary^ 



MALAYAN BRANCH, ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
Receipts and Payments for the year ending 3 let December, 1927. 
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18). 
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RULES 

cl 

The Malayan Branch 

qI the 

Royal Asiatic Society 


I. Name and Objects. 

L The name of the Society shall be ‘ The Malayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society/ 

2. The objects of the SocJetyshalJ be;— 

(^) The increase and dtfriiS[on of knowledge concerning Bri¬ 
tish Alalaya and the neighbouring countries. 

(b) the publication of a journal and of works and maps. 

(c) the acquisition of books, maps and manuscripts. 

IL Membership^ 

T Members shall be of three kinds—Ordinaiy', Correspond¬ 
ing and Honorary^ 

4. Candidates for ordinary membership shaj] be proposed 
and seconded by members and elected by a majorit)' of the Council 

5. Ordinary members shall pay an annual subscription of 
$5 payable in advanee on the first of fanttary in each year^ 

No member shall receive a copy of the Journal or other pub¬ 
lications of the Society until his subscription for the ctirnent year 
has been paid. 

Newly elected members shall be allowed to compound for 
life-ntembcrship for ^100: other members may compound by pay¬ 
ing or I KM) less the amount already paid by ihem as ordinary 
members in annual subscriptions^ whichever of these two sums 
is the greater. Societies and Institutions are eligible for ordinary 
membership. 

6. On or about the 30ih of June in each year the Honorary 

Treasurer shall prepare and submit to the Council a list of those 
members w^hose subscriptions for the current year remain unpaid 
Such members shall be deemed to be suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions have been paid, and in default of pay¬ 
ment within hvo years shall be deemed to have resigned their 
membership* __ 

*"Bye LaT( tg22. “ Unckr Rule 6 Members who have failed to pay 
iheir subscfipiion by the yilb June are suspended from membership until 
iheir subscriptions are paid. The issue of Journals published during that 
perk>d of suspension cannot be guanrtieed to members who have been so 
suspended.'^ 
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7. DistingiiJshed persons, and persons who have rendered 
notable service ro (he Society may on the rtcotnmencbtion of the 
Council be elected tfonoraiy*' Members by a majority at a General 
meeting. Corresponding Members may, on the recommendation of 
two members of the Council be elected by a majority of the Coun¬ 
cil, in recognition of services rendered to any scientific Institution 
in British Malaya. They shall pay no subscription; they shali 
enjoy the privileges of members (except a vote at meeting!^ and 
eligibility for office) and free receipt of the Socictj's publications. 

Ill. OtHcers. 

8. The officers of the Society shall be:— 

A President. 

Vice-Presidents not exceeding six, ordinarily two each from (i) 
the Straits Settlements, (ii) the Federated Malay States and (iii) 
the Unfederaied or other Protected States, although this allocation 
shall in no way be binding on the electors. 

An Honorai^' Treasurer. An Honorary Secretary. 

Five Councillors. An Assistant Honorary Secretan'. 

These otneers shall be elected for one >ear at the Annua! 
General Meeting, and shall hold office until their successors are 
appointed, 

9. Vacancies in ihe abo%e offices occurring during any year 
shall be filled by a vote of the majority of the remaining officers. 

1V\ Council. 

10. The Council of the Societs^ shall be composed of the 
officers for the current year, and its duties and powers shall be:— 

(a) to administer the affairs, property and trusts of the 
Society. 

(b) to elect Ordinary and Corresponding Members and to 
recommend candidates for election as llonorary .Members of the 
Society. 

(c) to obtain and select material for publication in the 
Journal and to supervise the printing and distribution of the 
Journal, 

(d) to authorise the publication of works and maps at the 
expense of the Society olhenvise than m the Journal 

(^) to select and purchase books, maps and manuscripts fot 
the Library* 

(/) to accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society. 

(g) to present to the .Annual General Meeting at the expira¬ 
tion of ifieir term of office a report of the proceedings and condi¬ 
tion of the Society. 

(h) to make and enforce by-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such bye-law 
or regulation shall be published in the Journal, 
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IL The Council shall meet for the Iransactton of business 
once a quarter and of teller if necessary. Three officers shall form 
a quorum of the Council 

V, General Aleetings. 

12. One week's notice of all meetings shall be given and of 
the subjects to be discussed or dealt with, 

IT At all meetings the Chaimiaii shall in the case of an 
equality of votes be entitled to a casting vote in addition to his 
own. 

14. The Annual General Meeting shall be held in February 
in each year. Eleven members shall form a quorum. 

IT (i) At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall 
pa-sent a report for the preceding year and the Treasurer shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the Society, Copies 
of such reixirt and account shall be circulated to members with 
the notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current y-ear shall also be chosen. 

I6> The Council may summon a General Meeting at any 
time, and shall so summon one upon receipt by the Secretary of 
a written requisition signed by five ordinary members desiring to 
submit any specified resolution to such meeting. Seven members 
shall form a quorum at any such meeting. 

17. Visitors may be admitted to any meeting at the dis¬ 
cretion of the Chairman but shall not be allowed to address the 
meeting except by invitation of the Chaimian. 

VL Publication^^ 


IS, The Journal shall be published at least twnce in each 
year, and oftener if materia! is available. It shall coniain materia! 
approved by the Council. In the first number of each volume 
shall be published the Report of the Council, the account of the 
financial position of the Society, a list of members and the Rules. 

19. Every' member shall be entitled to one copy'" of the Jour¬ 
nal, w'hich shall be sent free by post. Copies may be presented by 
the Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals^ and 
the remaining copies shall be sold at such prices as the Council 
shall from time to time direct 

20. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Jour¬ 
nal shall be placed at the disposal of (he author. 

VIL Amendments of Rules* 

21. Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in writing 
to the Council who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If passed at such General ftfeting 
they shall comp into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 
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Affiliittioii Privileges of Members, 

Royal Askiiic Society, The Royal Asiatic Society has its 
headquarters at 74 Gfosvenor Street, London. W,, where it has a 
large library' and collection of MSS. relating to oriental subjects, 
and holds monthly meetings from November to June (inclusive) 
at which papers on such subjects are read. 

2, By Rule 10? of this Society all the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled when on furlough or otherwise temporarily 
resident within Great Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Library 
as Non-Resident Members and to attend the ordinary' monthly 
meetings of the Society. This Society accordingly invites Mem¬ 
bers of Branch Societies temporarily resident in Great Britain or 
Ireland to avail themselves of these facilities and to make their 
home addresses known to the Society so that notice of the meet¬ 
ings may be sent to them. 

■I, Under Rule S4. the Council of the Society is able to accept 
contributions to its journal from Members of Branch Societies, 
and other persons interested in Oriental Research, of original 
articles, short notes, etc,, on matters connected w-ith the languages, 
archaeology, history, beliefs and customs of any part of Asia. 

4. By virtue of the aforementioned Rule 105 all Members 
of Branch Societies are entitled to apply for election to the Society 
without the formality' of nomination. They should apply in writ¬ 
ing to the Secretary, stating their names and addresses, and men¬ 
tioning the Branch Society to which they belong. Election is by 
the Society upon the recommendation of the Council, 

5, The subscription for Non-Resident Members of the Society 
is 30/“ per annum. They receive the quarterly journal post free, 

Aiiatic Society of Bevgai Members of the Malayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, by a letter received In 1903, are 
accorded the privilege of admission to the monthly meetings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which are held usually at the 
Society's house, 1 Park Street, Calcutta. 


Spolia Mentawienaia: Acndiidae (Orthoptara.) 
by C WillemSE 

With an introduction by C. Bcmsem Kloss 
(3 Plates and one text figure.) 

i Introduction. 

ii Systematic. 

Iff Account of the Collection. 


L Introduotion. 

The .Mentas^'i Group, to the west of Sumatra, consists of the 
islands of Sibenit, Sipora, and North and South Pagi. The 
first and northernmost is larger than the other three (which are 
fairly equal in size) put together. 

Except the Rhopalocera of Sipora scarcely anything was 
known of their entomology until I visited Siberut and Sipora 
during September—November 1924, accompanied by Mr. N, 
Smediey, Assistant Curator of the Raffles .^iuseum, Singapore, 
and Dr. H, H, Kamy, .Assistant Entomologist, Zoological Museum, 
Buitenzorg, Java, with a party of native collectors. I have, as 
usual, to thank the Government of .Netherlands India for the 
assistance and facilities afforded. 

The islands are not very' pleasant collecting grounds: they 
are mostiy s^vamp out of which rise hiils t^owhere more than 
t FOO feet high and generally difficult to get at, being surrounded 
by soft ground. The sago palm is common. The native villages 
are situated on the banks of rivers some distance upstream, and 
there arc scarcely any paths except those made by the Dutch 
military posts: th^ are generally through flat land and are often 
uniraversable owing to floods. There is much rain throughout 
the y'ear. The islands are unhealthy: In spite of systematic cm- 
ploj ment of quinine and other precautions, all the members of a 
party of fifteen, except myself, suffered from malaria either on 
the islands or soon after leaving them. 

The group lies parallel to the west coast of Sumatra and 
about 60—30 miles distant. Siberut is about seventy miles long 
and about thirty broad, and its northern extremity is on Lat. 
r South. 

The islands are apparently connected with each other by a 
sea-botLom of less than 100 fathoms, and most bathygraphical 
charts show a connection with Sumatra, via the Batu Islands to 
the north-east, by a narrow ridge of similar soundings: but 1 am 
inclined to doubt that this ridge is unbroken as indicated, for the 
faunas of the groups differ greatly, while, though the Mentawi 
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Islands possess a much richer mammEiliati fauna than the un- 
dtrubteJIy deep-vvaier islands of SiTnalur and Engano at the 
extremities of the West Sumatran chain of islands, the fauna is- 
much more peculiar and differentiated than that of Nias Island, 
also represented as being within the one hundred fathom line. 
Whatever the depths may be, they certainly are not those of the 
shallow Sunda shelf (less than 40 fathoms) on which stand 
almost all the land-masses of Malaysia. i,e., the Peninsula, Su¬ 
matra, Java, Bali. Borneo, etc. 

Apart from the doubtful connecting ridge the group is sur¬ 
rounded by depths of 100—500 fathoms of W'ater; further every¬ 
where directly between it and Sumatra lies the long Mentawi Bastn 
with depths of 500^1000 fathoms. Such conditions render 
several of the West Sumatran Islands, in spite of small size and 
lack of height, zoologically quite as distinct from each other 
and from the rest of Malaysia as the larger areas of that sub- 
region are from each other. 

The islands are forested all over, and our material was 
obtained from varied localities near the Government stations of 
Siberut, in the island of that name, and Sioban in Sipora: it came 
from the sca-shore. low-l>nng ground, the swamps, cultivated 
areas, and from such hills as were accessible. 

During the journey to and from the islands we also made 
small collections of insects at Padang, West Sumatra; on Pulau 
Tello, one of the shallow-water Batu Group to the north of 
Siberut; and on the Pagi Islands where Dr. Karny spent several 
days. 

As reports on the various collections obtained are prepared 
they will be published in various journals under the general 
title " Spolia Mentawiensia." 

The following have appeared to date;-— 

Spotia Mentawiensia: Flora. M, N. Ridley, Kew Bulletin of 

Miscellaneous Information, No. 2, 1926, pp. 56—94. 

Spolia .Mentawiensia; Birds^ F.N. Chasen and C. Doden Kloss, 

Ibis, April 1926, pp, 269—305. Plate Ml and fig. 10. 

Spolia Mentawiensia; Three new birds from the Mentawi Islands. 

J, H. Riley, Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., 40, 1927 pp. 95—96. 
Spolia Mentawiensia: Reptiles and Amphibians. Malcolm A. 

Smith, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist,, (9), 1926, p. 76, 

Spolia Mentaw’iensia: 2oraptera. H. H. Kamy, Treubia, l.X, 
1926, pp. 1—5. 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Dragonllies (Odonata), F, F. Laidlaw, 

Journ. Mai, Br. Roy. Asiatic Soc., IV, 1926, pp,2H—233/ 
Spolia Mentawiensia: Dermaptera. Alfredo Dorelli. tovi. cit, pp. 

3S4—39L 
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Spolia Mentawiensia: Acridiidae (Orthoptera.) $ 

Spolia Mentawiensia; Fulgoroidea. F. Muir, tom. cit. pp. 

J ^ I L . 

Spolia Mentawiensia; Fuigoroidea. C. R Baker, Philippine 
Joum. Science, 32, 1927 pp, 391^10, 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Mantidae, F. Werner, Tieubia. IX, 1927, 
pp, 413—4J9. 

ii. Systematic. 

Phaestus sumatrensis nov. sp. Type: Sumatra, Lias ^ . 
Paramitraria nov. gen. Type: P, gracilis^ 

ParamJtraria graciJts nov. sp. Type: Siberut Id. S. 

Valanga filgfricarnrs insularis nOV. subsp. Tyre: Sipora Fd. 
Traulia in^ularis nov, 5p. Type: Sipora Id ^, 9. 

Traulia flava nov. sp. Type: Siberut Id. i, 

Traufrn aphanea nov, sp. Type: Pulau Tdfo, Baty Islands i. 
ParatraulJa grandiceps nov, ^p. Type: Siberut Id. 2. 
Blbfacte ratundata nov. sp, T>T>e: Sipora Id, 

iii Report on the Collection. 

[The initials given with localities in the list of specimens in 
each case refer to the collectors: C B. K{loss), N. S(medley) and 
rL H. K(arny)] 

Subfam. Tetriglnae* 

Sect, Discotetti gi ah, 

I. Phaestus sumatrensts nov^ sp. 

Type (S. This species differs from the only known species 
iP. frit'Uerborgi Stal) by the following characters. 

General coloration dull biackish-brow^n or greyish-brown, 
sometimes pale variegated. 

Antennal joints blackish-brown, greyssh-brown or dirty- 
yellowish^ apical joint yellowish-white. 

Mind femora brown or greyish-brown^ the ^rea 
dark brown or black. 

Pronotum posteriorly exiended a little beyond the knees of 
rhe hind femorap especially in the i . 

Wings somewhat longer than the pronotum. 

Superior carinae of femora finely granulate or serrulate. 

Entire length of body. ^ B-9 mm.p 2 83-10 mm. 

antennae ^ 6 mm., 2 5 rnm.: pronotum, i 8-12 mm,, 2 9 mm., 
posterior femora £ 4.5-5 mm., 2 5 mm. 

Locality: Sumatrap Bah LiaSj. 19.11.1919. A type (coll. Cor- 
poraal) Idem 9 9. 

Pt. L 1928J Royal Asiatic 
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Olher specimens ejcamined. Sumatra: 

CorpoTaat); de Kock; tiuo, Padang lowlands; Muam Kiatta) 
fcoll E. Jacobson). West Sumarra Islands; Pulau Babi, or Si- 
Llur; siberut (C.B.K, & N,S., Il-H.K, Sept. 1924); Sipora 
(C.B.K. & N, S.. l-i.i l.K., Oct. 1924) 

This new species was formerly described by me from a 
specimen belonging to the collection of J. B, 
paper is still in manuscript. I take the opportunity of publishing 
the description here. 

Sect. SCELIMENAE, 

2. Acanlhatobus saginatus Bol, 

Siberut Id. (C.B.K. & N.S., Sept. 1924) 

3, Falconius jjestroi Bol. 

Siberut Id. (C.B.K. & N.S,, Sept. 1924); Sipora Id. 

CC.B.K. & N.S., Oct 1924). 

Sect. .Metrodor.ae. 

4 Xistra trier Is tata Bol, var. sumatratta Bol. 

Siberut Id, (C.B.K. & N.S., Sept. 1924); Sipora Id. 

(CB.K, & N.S-, Oct. 1924). 

Genus Paramitraria nov. gen. 

Body finely granulose. Face moderately oblique; antennae 
inserted ^distinctly below the eyes, slender, f 
composed of 9-^10 Joints; posterior ^elli placed 
middle of the eyes, vertex strongly produced forward ^ 

the eitis to the distance equal to about one and a halt of the 
length of one of them, excavated above, acute, the apex pointed, 
margins entire, median carina distinct. 

Eyes globose, conspicuously exserted. 

■ Pronotum anteriorly truncate, posteriorly elongate a^^jn^te 
md ptojecting greatly buiyond the abdomen; dopum fiattene^ 
the median carina percurrent but little elevated; 
rounded: the posterior angles of the latera lobes moderately 
outwardly prominent and obtuse. EKita small and oblong. wings 
perfectly dev eloped, as long as the pronotum. 

Femora slightlv compressed, the superior carinae acute in the 
anterior lees, somewhat laminate in the median and posterior legs; 
the genicular spine distinct and acute in the median and pOBtenor 
legs: femoral lobe of posterior legs distinct and acute. 

Tibiae sulcate above: the margins of the anterior tibiae 
serrate in the apical half: posterior tibiae towards the apices not 
or sc.ircely ampliate, margins serrate. 

'I'he first Joint of the posterior tarsi nearly equal in length to 
the third. 

This genus is nearly allied to Mitraria Bol., and Pscb- 
dawitTurin ll.mcock, and differs in the following points. 

founml Mahyan ffraiic^p J^'ol. S I, 


S[>olia Alentawiensia; Acrulfidae (Orthoptera,) 5 


From Mitrar'ia in having the antennae inserted distinctly 
below the eyes, strongly elongate and reaching as far as the 
middle of the hind femora (Alitfaria reaching to the elytra) in 
the margins of the produced vertex entire, in the strong developed 
genicular spine and femoral lobe of the posterior legs; from 
Pseudomiifaria in the same points and in the first joint of the 
posterior tarsi nearly equal in length to the third. 

Genotype. Paramitraria gfacills 3 . 

5, Paramitrarra gracilis nov, sp. (Figs. 1, 2). 

3 ferruginous or brown, the tarsi of the anterior and 
median legs, the tip of the posterior tibiae black. 

Elytra with a black spot in the middle. 

Entire length of body, 17 mm,; antennae, 7 mm.; pronolum, 
IJ.J mm,; posterior femora, 6.5 mm. 

Siberut id. (CB.K. & N. S., I i. Sept. 1924. Type). 

Sect. T nTTictAE. 

6, Coptotettix modigliani Bol. 

Sipora Id, (CB.K. & N.S., Oct. 1924), 

Subfam. Eumastacinae. 

7, Choroetypus Sp. 

Sibertit Id. (H.H.K. 30,9.1924; s larva). 

8- Erucius sp. 

]7.iOJ9^4)^ 28.9.1924): South Pagi Id (ll.H.K. 

I abstain from naming these specimens in consideration of 
a lorthcorning monograph of the whole subfamily Ejfmai- 
iKime by Dr. C Boijvar. 


9. MnesTcles strigdtus Bol. 

Siberut Id, (H.H.K, 9.9.1924) 

The dimensions of this female are;— 


length of pronotum, 5 mm.; length 
of elytra, iB.y mm.; length of hind femora, 19 mm. 


Subfam. Tryicslinae* 

10+ Phlneqiba atttenn^la Br, V. W. 

Siberut Id. (C B.K. & N.S., H.H.K, Sept 1924) 
li+ AioJopus tamuJifs Fabr. 

Siberut Id. (CB.K. & N.S., JLK K, Sept. & CkL 1924) 
Sipora fd. (H.H+K,, I!.104924), 

Subfam, Pyrgomorphinae* 

J2. Atractomorpha psittacma dc Maan 

Id. (fr'K 
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13. Atractomorpha similis Bol. 

Pulau Tdb, Batu Islands (CB.K. 5; N.S., Oct, !?24), North 
Pagi lA. (CB.K. & RS., Oct, 1924). 

14, Systella sp. nov, 

Sibemt Id. 22.9,1924). 

This will be described in a monograph on the genus which I 
have in preparation, 

Subfam. Catantopinae. 


15, Oxya sinensis Walk, 

Sibemt Id.(CB.K. k N.S.. H.H.K., Sept. 1924). Sipora Id, 
(CB.K. & N.s„ H.I LK. Oct. 1924). 

16. Patanga luteicornis Serv. 

Sibemt Id (C, B. K. & N. S., Oct. 1924). Sipora Id (CB.K. 


&N.S.. Oct. 1924). 

17. Vatanga ntgrlcortils Burm. subsp. Insularis nov, 

This subspecies is closely related to the type (V.nigr i corn is 
nigrtcornis Burm.). but differs in the median kre of the pronotum 
being moderately sharp, the general coloration brmn, the black 
markings on the pronotum. especially in the 9 . being 
oped (in the ^ more faintly marked); the hind femora with the 
carinae and carinulae black: or blackish blue hind tibtae from 
above bluish-black except the tip which is reddish ( 9 ), the spines 
being yellow w'ith black tips. Genicular lobes yellow'. 


Th^ wings moderately mfumate. 

Length of body, s 43. 9 60, mm.; pronotum. $ 10. 9 14 
mm-: elytra. S 40, 9 56 mm.; hind femur. S 25, 9 32 mm. 

Described from 1 9 type from Sipora Island (CB.K. & N.S.; 
Oct. 1924) and 1 S that also probably belongs to this subspecies 
from Pulau Tello, Batu Islands (C,B.K, St N,S., Nov, J924). 


Siberut Id. H-H.K,, Oct, 1924), 


18, Traulia insularis nov, sp. (Fig. 3), 

Type ^ . Coloration black, wdtb browm and yellow bands or 

St ripes'. Anten nae redd i sh-b row'n, da rker apic ally, t he apex yellow. 

Occiput brown, fastigium sometimes lighter. 

A transverse yellow band runs from the lower part of the 
front, across the genae backw'ards, along the lower part of the 
lateral lobes and on to the epiplcura of the mesothorax. 

The upper part of the front dirty-white with black spots, or 
black, 

Frdhtal ridge near the dypeus with two black stripes or 
quadrangular black spot. .Mouthparts brown with yellow spots, 
the palpi yellow. 

Disk of pronotum reddish-browm, the sides Iwrdered with a 
narrow yellow stripe which runs along on the tegmtn.'i. 

Journal Malayan Branch [Vol, Vi, 
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Spolb Mentawiensia: Acriditdae {Orthoptera.) 


The upper part of the latera[ lobes black, the lower parf 
ydIow\ Anterior margin rounded, W'ith a slight incurving in the 
middle, posterior margin truncate, subiiourided or with a little 
incision in the middle. 

Epimera of mcso^and metnthoraT^ yellow', Tegmina short, 
oval, lateral, reaching as far as the hind margin of the second 
segment of the abdomen: black, the anal vein ^^ellDwish, the area 
amiis brow'n. 


Sternum black, meso-and metasternum with a yellow' spot 
in the middle, metasternum also with a yellow spot near the hind 
margin which is yellow bordered. 

Abdomen brown, with a dirty-yellow stripe above and a yellow 
stripe along the sides, the hind margin of the segments and a 
median spot on each stemite yeIlow^ 

Anterior and median legs olive brown. Femora of posterior 
legs green, the under surface lighter, somerimes a little bfackish 
spot at the base on the outer side. Knees black. Hind tibiae irt 
the basal half grcen> in the apical half darker or extreme tip more 
brownii^h-green. Spines yellowish-brown with black tips, Fhnd 
tarsi brown. 


^ 9 

Length of body 18,5 mm. 26 mm, 

,, „ antennae 12,5 mm, ? 

,p ,p pronoojm 4.5 mm, 6.5 mm. 

,p eij'ira 3,5 mm. 5-5 mnu 

pp pp hind femora |Z mm. 15 mm. 


Sipora !d, (C.B.K, & N,S., Oct. 1924, I typer I 9 ideinr 
2 ^ ^ . I ^ cotypes), Sipora Id. (H H.K. 12,10.1924), Siberut Id. 
fCB.K. & NUS.t Sept. 1934), Norlh and South Pagi Islands 
(ll.H,K,. Oct, 1924). 


19. Traiilia flava« nov, sp.^ (Fig. 4) 

Type i , Coloration black or dark browm. 

Antennae reddish-brown or dark brown, darker apically, the 
basal joint with a yellow^ spot from above, the apes yellow. 
Occiput dark brown, fa.stigum yellowish, the central sulcus wfth a 
brown stripe and browm sputs. 

A transverse yellow' band runs from the low'er part of the 
front, across the genae backward^i, along the lower part of the 
lateral lobes on to the epimera of the mesothorax. Frontal ridge 
near the clypeus wdth a black quadrangular spot ( ^) or with 
two black stripes (9 )* Mouth parts black, the palpi yellow* 
Disk of pronotum yellow or reddish-^yellow^ suki and a faint 
spot near the anterior margin tinged with faint brown, sometimes 
wdth an indication of a narrow*' yellow stripe along the sides (9 ). 


I. Et is ver>' probable that fiava is but a colour varialion of 
I can find rd slruclural differtno: of any imponance, 
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C. Willemse, 


Anterior margin rounded, with a rounded incision in 
middle; posterior margin truncated with a incision in the middle. 

Lateral lobes of pronotum dark brown or black, the lower 
margin with a yellow band sometimes with a little brown stripe 
in the middle. 

Epimera of meso-and metathorax yellow. 

Teerntna black, with a vdlow stripe along the veita auMis. 
area analis brown; oval, lateral, extending as far as the hmd 
margin of the second segment of the abdomen. The apex of the 
tegmina broad and subrounded. 

Sternum black, meso-and ractastemum with a yellow spot 
in the middle, metastemurn also with a yellow spot near the hmd 
margin which is yellow bordered. 

Abdomen brown castaneous, the terminal Eegments fighter 
brown; the margins of the tergites and sternites yellow bordered. 

Dorsal segments with a median yellow stripe, and one along 
rhe sider, ventral ones with a median yellow spot, in the s more 
uniform brown, 

.Anterior and median legs reddish-brown, or olive green, femora 
more greenish. Femora of posterior legs gr^n, the under surface 
liflhiet a little black spoi al the base on the outer \vith a 
f^nt Wetimes indication of a small yellow ring at the apex- 
knees black: hind tibiae reddish-brown or dark olive, with a 
or greenish pracgenicular ring; spmes dirty-yellow with black tips. 

Hind tarsi dark brown, the apices of the joints more pale 
brown. ^ ^ 

19 mm. 24 mm. 

12 mm. 13 mm. 

5 mm. 5.5 mm. 

4 mm. 5 mm. 

12.5 mm. n mm. 


Length of body 


„ antennae 
„ pronotum 
„ cl>'tra 
„ hind femora 


Siberut Id. (CB.K. & N,S., Sept. 1924, 1 S type). Siberut 
Id. (H H-K., Oct. 1924). 

20. Traiilia aphanea nov. Sp. (Fig. ?)- 

Type 3. Coloration brow n ochraceous w ith a broad band 
along the side. 

i\ntennae blackish-brown, the apex yellowdsh-brown. The 
face brownish-ochraceous, the upper part black, with a broad 
black band extending from the upper part, along the under 
margin of the eve to the hind margin of the lateral pronotal 
lobes. Frontal ridge near the dypeus with a black spot, Mouth- 
parts black, the palpi brownish. 

Pronotum entirely brownish-ochraceous. only with the black 
band in the superior part of the lateral lobes. 

lerurnal Branch [\'bL VI, 


Spolia Mentawiensia: Acridiidae (Orthoptera.) J> 

Pleurae black, except the epimera of me^and ineiatfiorasc 
which are brownish-ochraceous. 

Tegmina short, nor reaching the ape:c of the abdomen. 

Elytra narrow.^ with the apex rounded; blacky except the 
area ajiaHs which is brownish-ochraceous. 

Abdomen brown w ith a row of black spots one on each side 
of each segment. 

Anterior and median legs brown, with a blackish spot at 
the articulations. 

Femora of posterior legs black, except the area super hr and 
a small stripe alc'ig the carinulu exi-infertor which are 
browm-ochraceous and a pracgenicular yellow ring. 

Hind tibiae black with a yellow ring near the base, the apex 
brownish, spines black. Hind tarsi brown. 


Length of body 

20 

mm. 

„ „ antennae 

11 

mm. 

„ pmnotum 

> 

mm. 

„ elytra 

9,5 

mmn 

,, hind femora 

LI 

mm. 


Pulau Tello. Batn islands (CB K. & N.S., Nov. 1924. I ^ 

type), 

2U Paratraulia ^rattdiceps nov, sp. (Fig. 6) 

Type 9 > Coloration olive green with black and yellow' 
bands. 

Antennae blackish-brown, the basal joints reddish except tht 
first 4 —5 joints which are dark olive green; the extreme tip 
yellowish. 

The face blackish-brown or olive green; vertex dark olive, 
with a yellow stripe extending from the upper margin of the eye- 
and bordering the sides of the pronotum. 

Cheeks yellow or yellowish-green. A wide black stripe runs 
behind each eye covering the upper part of the sides of the- 
pronotum as far as the epimerum of the mesothorax, 

Mouthparts big, brown, the palpi yellowish-brown, 

Pronotum olive green, with a yellow line on each side of the 
disc; the lateral lobes in the superior part black, the inferior 
part yellow, sometimes with a blackish spot or stripe in the middle 
of the lower margin. 

Pleurae black, the epimera of meso-and metathorax witfr 
a yellow stripe. 

Elytra not extending beyond the apex of the abdomen, 
blackish-brown, the area analis greenish-yellow and a stnpo 
along the anal vein yellow, 
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C Willemse. 


Wings sub-cycloid, smoky-hyaline tinged towards the base 
with pale blue. 

Abdomen brown castaneous, from a^ve with a yellow stripe 
along each side, ventral segments yellowish green. 

Anterior and median kgs brown or olive green. Femora of 
posterior legs green> the inner surface and the base more yellow¬ 
ish, knees dark brown or olive. 

Hind tibiae black or dark olive or olive green at the base, 
spines ydloftdsh with black tips. Hind tarsi yellowish brown or 


olive gtet-n. Cercus yellow or olive-green. 

S 5 

Length of body 23-2'^ mm. 27 mm. 

„ „ antennae !3-!4 mm. 10 mm. 

„ „ pronotum 7 , 5-6 mm. 6.5 mm. 

„ ,. elytra 15-16 mm. 17 mm. 

.. ., wings J 7-15.7 mm, 16.5 mm. 

„ hind femora 13-14 mm. 17 mm. 


Siberut Id. (H.B.K. & N.S., Sept. 1924, I fi type), Sibenit 
Id. (H.H.K., Oct. 1924), South Pagi Id. (H.H-K., Oct. 1924). 


22 . LucretiUs antennata Bol. 

General coloration yellowish-green with stripes of olive green. 
Antennae black, except the basal joints which are greenish. 


Face and cheeks yellowish green. 

Occiput and vertex dark olive green or brownish, with two 
yellow spots near the eye; fastigium yellowish with the foremargin 
green. 

Fascia ocuto-pre^tica super, dark olive green. 

Pronotum yellowish-green, with a broad niedian fascia and ibe 
upper part of the lateral lobes dark olive green. 

Elytra yellowish green; area mediastina and analis green 
the tip of the area Tfiediastitia more blackish-brown. 

Anterior and median legs dirty yellow or greenish. 

Mind femora yellowish-green, near the top and the area 
mfero-interna greenish-blue, the knee reddish-brown. 

Hind tibiae greenish-blue, spines with black tips; the extreme 
top near the spurs reddish-browm, spurs reddish-brown with black 


Hind tarsi greenish-blue. 

Abdomen dark olive, with yellow spots and stripes from above 
and along the sides. 

^ a 

Length of body 22 mni. 27 mm. 

„ „ pronotum 5 mm. 6,5 mm. 

„ elytra 9 mm. 9.5 mm. 

,, „ hind femora 13 mm. 16.5 mm. 
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Spolia Mentawiensia: Acridiidae (Orthoptcra.) 

Sibemt Id. [H.H.K.. 8 JX. 1924, 1^,15]. 

The type of L unteunniit is a specimen in alcohol, much 
discoloured. 

ZX Bibracte rotundata nov. sp. 

General coloration brown, x-^ntennae blackish brown^ the 
basal joints brow^n. 

Pronottim brown, the principat sulcus on the disc black. 
Elytra brown, nearly reaching the apex of hind femora, 
broad, broadly rounded at the apex. Wings smoky^ as long as 
elytra. Anterior and median legs brownish-green. 

Hind femora brownish-green, especially the are^ iupiriar^ 
knees bmwnish-bJack. Hind tibiae bluish^green^ spines black. 
Hind tarsi browmish. 

Supra-anal plate long, triangular* apex acutangular; 
with a median sulcus running to the apex. 

Cerci as long as the supra-anal plate, straight, conical, apex 
pointed. 

Subgenital plate recur\^ed, apex more or lesia pointed* 

Length of body 28-5 mm, 

„ ,, pronotum 7 mm. 

„ ,, elytra 21 mm. 

„ ,, hind femora 13 mm. 

Sipora td. (H.H.K- 13JOJ924, No. 174, 1 ^Sibenit Id. 
17.9.1924, No. 60, 1 #). 



Fig. L Bibracle roi^dala nov. sp. Elytra and wing. 
24. Catantops splendens Thunb. 

Siberut Id. {CB.K. & N.S., Sept. 1924). 

The commonest species met with- 

F^. h 1928] Roy^l Afiatic Society^ 
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Explanation of the Plates 

Plate t. Paramitraria graciUi gen. & sp. n. 

Plate 2> Fig. 2. do. do, : head from above. 

Fig. 3. Tratilia imularis $p. n. 

Fig. 4, „ flava sp. n. 

Fig. 3. apbattea sp. n. 

Fig. 6. Paratrauliit grandiceps sp. n. 

The figures in PI. I and PI. 2. fig. 2. are magnified 8 times, 
all others 6 times. 

Plate 3, Fig. L LucretiUi ^nlettnata Bol, 

Fig. 2. Vahnga tt'^ricorms insulatis subsp. n. 

Fig. 3. Bihracte rotundata sp. n. 
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Spolift Mentawiediia; Membracidae, Homoptera. 


By \V. D, Fun k HOUSER. 


r During the visit undertaken by the Raffles Museum, Sing’ 
apore, in Sept,—Nov. IM4, to the little-knovkit MentawL Group 
off the West Coast of Sumatra, which oampnses the islands of 
Siberut, Sipora. North and South Pagi, 1 was accompained by Mr. 
N. Smedley, Assistant Curator of the Raffles Museum, and Ur. H. 
M. Kamy, Assistant Entomologist of the Buitenzorg Museum, 
Java, and we obtained good series of Homoptera, but 
Membracids were among them and Dr Karny is ^ponsible tor 
the majority of the specimens of this family secured, 

I am indebted to Dr. Funkhouser for the following de¬ 
terminations and description. C, Boden Kloss]. 

1, Leptocentrus reponens Walker 

1 g Sipora. Oct, 1924, C.B.K. & NS 
1 9 do. 11. ?!, 24. H.H.K. 


.2. AnctionoiJes sorditfirs sp, nov. 

Near A. varifgatm Funkhouser, but differing in color and 
with the tegmina entirely opaque and coriaceous, \ try dark 
and brown, nearly black: suprahumerals swollen at b^: 
posterior process distinctly sinuate, extending beyond internal 
angles of legniina. 

Head longer than broad, sculptured, indistinctly punc¬ 
tate. sparingly pub^ent. very dark brown: ba^ 
eyes large, brown, extending beyond lateral margins of prr^ 
nolum but not as far as humeral angles; 
brown about equidistant from each other and from the eyes 
and situated on a line drawn ihiough centres of 
twice as long as broad, constricted in centre, sparingly pilose. 

pronotum dark brown, roughjy sculptured, faintly 
punctate, sparingly pubescent: median carina percurr^, 
humeral angles prominent, blunt; suprahumeral horns abrwt 
as long as their width at base, projecting almost dlrMtly 
outwards, extending a little beyond hu^ral angles, base 
swollen, tips suddenly acuminate; mctopidiuna about as high 
as broad, convex in front, almost vertical above 
posterior process long, sinuate, elevated above the scutellum. 
then bending to touch tegmina, then rising in a 
depressed lo*the acute lip which extends beyond the internal 

angles of the tegmina. 
l»t. 1, 1928] Atiatic Society. 
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Tegmina entirely coriaceous and opaque; base black 
and punctate; median part mottled brcmm and black; tii> 
brown, pointed; veins distinct, dark brown, slightly pilose. 

Abdomen 'and undersurface of body uniformly dark 
brown; legs dark browm with a broad band of ferruginous 
across the middle of each tibia: tarsi ferruginous; claws 
black. 

Length to tips of tegmina 6 mm.: width between tips of 
suprahumerals 2.3 mm. 

Type: male. 

Locality; Sibemt Island, West Sumatra. (Sept. 1924^ 
C.B.K. & N.S.). 

Type in collection of Raffles Museum, Singapore. 

3. Oargara attenuata Funkhouser 

2es.Siberut. 9, IX. 24, H.H.K. 

1 ex. Sipora. 25. X. 24, H.H.K, 

4. Gargara sorcfida Funkh. 

I ex. Sipora, 28. X. 24, K.H.K. 

5. Sipvlus dilatatus Walk. 

I ex. Sipora. 28. X. 24, H.H.K. 

I ex. no data. K.H.K. 


Spotia Mentawiensia: Pteridophyta 
By R. E, HoLTTi;.M, M.A, 


The flowering plants collected by Mr, C Boden Kloss during 
his expedition to the jMentawi Islands in 1924 have already been> 
enumerated by Mr. !i. N. Ridley (ffew Buililin, No, 2, 1926; 
see also Joum. Malayan Branch, R,A.S., IV, 1926, pp. 167-170), 
The Pteridophytes from the same collection are here dealt with, 
and in addition those obtained by a collector from the Buitenzorg 
Gardens attached to the expedition. The numbers of Mr. Kloss' 
specimens are in the Singapore Gardens field series; those of the 
Buitenzorg collector, Iboet, are in a separate series for the ex¬ 
pedition. I am greatly indebted to the Director of the Buitenzorg 
Gardens for permitting me to examine the latter specimens, and 
for allowing me free access to the fem collections in the Buiten- 
zorg herbarium. 
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Spoil a Mentavviensia: Pteridophyta, 15 

Ferns were obtained on both the islands Sibenit and Sipora^ 
the greater number from the former Of 77 species in the whole 
collect ion p 59 were foiind in Siberut, and 29 in Sipora- The 
majority of the species arc of wide distribution in the Malaysian 
area. It is probable that they do not represent a very complete 
record of the pieridophi^e flora, certain universal species, e.g. 
■Gkicbenia linearh, being absent. There are a few species how¬ 
ever of considerable interest, notably a remarkable AhopbUji and 
a Pofjpnrfniffl which are believed to be new. Further^ the known 
range of T^iphkbioides and Lygodium is 

cronsiderably increased by this collection^ and other new facts 
concerning these species brought to light. 

The nomenclature used for the ferns is that of Chrsstensen^s 
Filiatm. The writer regrets that he is unable to identify 
isome of the Selagincllas. 

PSILOTAteS, 

Psilolum complanaturn Sw. 

Siberut: Kloss 1458S. Iboet 2S8, in jungle, epiphyte. 

LYCOPODIALES, 

Lycopodium cernuum L. 

Siberut: Kloss 105SS. Iboet lS3p edge of jungle. 

Sipora: Iboet 462, in jungle. 

Lycopodium taxmn Spr. 

Siberut: Kloss 14557. 

Lycopodium nummulnrirfolium BL 

Siberut: Kloss 105&1. Iboet 289. on tree in jungle. 

Lycopodium phlegmnria L. 

Siberut: Kloss 11447, Iboet 179, 278, on trees in jungle. 

Lycopodium sqwarrosum Forst. 

Siberut: Kloss I4>09> 14540, Iboet 256, on tree in jungle. 

Setaginells nutans Warb. var. graudi^capia vAv.R. 

Siberut: Kloss 14073. Iboet lOO, by warer. Native name, 

Takep toeloe. 

Sipora: Kloss 14660. Iboei 443. 

Pagi: Kloss 14635. 

*Pt. I> 1928] Ro}itl Asialk Sacktj, 
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Selagirteila sp. 

Siberut: Kioss 14573. Ibo^i 309. 

SelagJitelEa 5p. 

Sipora: Kloss 14732. 

Sela^inella sp. 

bipora: Ibo^t 477. 

FILICALES. 

Ophlogiossaceae 

H^lminthostachys zeylanica (L) Kk. 

Stbertit; Kloss 14465. 

Ophia^lQs^um pendulum L. 

Siberut: Kloss 14518, Iboet 129, in jungle, epiphyte. 

M ataitiaccae 

ChrJstensenia aesculifoUa (81.) Ma>^OR, 

Siberut: Iboet 351, in jungle, near stream- 

Schha^aceae 

Lygodium borneense V. A. V, R. 

Siberut: Kloss 14469. 

This coilecticn and others of recent date from Borneo in the 
Buitenzorg Herbariuin add materially to our knowledge of 
L. boraeense. The specimens at present known are: 

West Borneo: Teysmann. 

East Borneo: Samarinda, Rutten 40 (forma samarindne). 

between .Moeara Uja and Kundim BarUp Winkler 
2722. 

Moeara Anijnloeng, 15 m., Endert 2057; common^ 
in secondary and primaiy' forest, 

Kombeng, 30 m,, Endert 5191: low country, tn- 
primary forest. 

B. N. Borneo: Sandakan, Elmer 2019S fl92l). Distributed 
Lygodium Elmeri Merrill. 

The species was first described (Bull. Jard. Bot, Buitenaorg, 
Series. 2; XX, 29) from the iirsi two specimens quoted. In these^, 
the "secondary^ petioles'" (arising on opposite sid(s of the "primary 
petioles," which are the very short branches arising laterally m 
the main rachis) are once forked, the tw^o branches each bearing 
a simple leaflet. While most of the branchings of the Mentawi 
fronds are of this nature, se^eraI have only one leaflet on each 
secondary petiole: this condition is also showm exclusively on- 
Elmer's specimen distributed to Singapore. Further, in Endert s 
5191 some of the secondary petjoles have one or both of the 
branches forked again, each ultimate branch bearing a simple 
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leafkt. In general, the leaflets afe largest where they are borne- 
singly on the secondary peliolcs, but there is much variation^ 
even in a single frond, and no sharp line can be drawn betweeit 
van Alderwerelt's fonna typica and forma samiirindae. 

The species appears to be common in Borneo, and it is re¬ 
markable that it has not hitherto been collected in the iowiands^ 
of Sumatra or the Malay Peninsula. Its smaller forms might 
at a glance be mistaken for L circinmium, and it has perhaps- 
been overlooked on this account* 


Lygodium borncense. A **priraary pedofe*^^ with its two 
^'secondary petioles/^ one bcanng a siogU leaflet^ the other 
two leaflets. Nat size. 

Lygodium circinnatutn (Bnrm.) 

Siberut: Kloss 13073- Iboet 61^ edge of jungle. Native name 
Alalai. 

Sipora: Kloss 14787. Iboet 380, edge of jungle. Native 
name Rapit. 

Schizaea dichotdma (L.) Sm. 

Siberut: Kloss 11448. Iboet lOS. in Jungle, abundant. 

These specimens are both small and little branched. 

OlelcheniAc^ae 

Cleichenia laevigata (Willd.) Hk. 

Siberut; iboet 131, 

if ymenophyitsceae 

Hymeitopliyllum acanthoidea (v. d. B.) Rst. 

Siberut: Kloss 14605* 
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liyineTiofihyllum Blumtaniim 5pr. 

Siberui: Kloss 14604, on tree trunk. Iboet 130, in jungk. 

The fronds of both these spetimens are very smail and freely 
soriferous, dn'ing reddish in colour', in 14<>04 the p.nnae are so 
close in many cases that they overlap. The form of the p nnae and 
of the Sflri is however so close to that of //. Blunnanum {the 
narrow form, common in the Malay Peninsula) that I cannot 
separate them. It is likely that the fern was found growing in 
rather an exposed place: this would account for its dwarfing and 
numerous sori, and possibly for the red colour also. This 
suggestion is supported by the fact that 14604 grw on a thick 
cushion of Leut:of>bajies sp.; species of this genus usually occur, 
in the writer'sesperience, in somewhat exposed spots. The sponge^ 
like nature of the moss cushion w'ould alTord a supply of water 
to the fcm. Iboei's 130 seems to have grown on rotten bark: it 
has larger fronds, the longest of which, 5 cm. in length, agree well 
with the smallest specimens of II. Biurmanum from the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Hymenopfiyllum denticulatum Sw, 

Siberut: Iboet 116, sterile, perhaps blongs to this species. 
Hymenophyllum sp, 

Sipora: Iboet 49S, on rotten trunk in jungle. This is sterile; 
it belongs to the group of H. acutealiim, 

Trichomanes apblebioides Christ, 

Siberut: Kloss 14516. Iboet 195, in jung'e, epiphyte. 

Sipora: Kloss I4S3I, 

This species was first described from New' Guinea, The Men- 
taw'i ferns agree closely with the original collection of Lauterbach 
(no. 494. named T. Uituisiimntn Chr.) but are perhaps of a some¬ 
what finer texture. The aphlebrlae are very w'cll developed. 
They originate in the axils of the normal fronds and are copiously 
branched: the largest observed is 11 cm. in length. Their main 
branches are distinctly winged (as arc the stipes of the normal 
fronds), and even the smaiiest segments appear to have a very 
narrwv wing, so that, at least when dry, they are not quite 
-circular in section. 

In the herbarium at Buitenzorg is a specimen from Ternate: 
and in the Singapore herbarium is one from Gunong Prmti, Johore 
(Ridley 4147) bearing numerous aphlebiae. The spec es doubtless 
.occurs in Sumatra and elsew'here; isolated fronds may perhaps 
have been confused with other species. 

trichomanes bilabiatum Nees and Bl. 

Siberut: Iboet 70, in jungle, epiphyte. Native name Soesoe 
matta. 
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TrJchomaties cupres^oides Desvv 
Siberut: Kloss 114J2. 

TricKoinanes javanicuin BJ. 

This species has been split by various authors. The Mlcnv^mg^ 
specimens may not all belong to it in the strict sense, but I do 
not know the group sufficiently well to be able to subdivide them, 
Siberut: Kloss 14600. Iboet 47 (smalt immature plants; 
pinnae much divided)^ Iboet 1 \% by edge of water. 

Sipora: Kloss I4S20, Iboet 506. 

TrEchomnnes millefoNurti Pr 

Siberut: Iboet 99^ by edge of water. Native name Kasosom. 

Alsophita latebrosa Wall. 

Sipora: Klo^ 14S29. 

Alsophiia parvifolta n. sp. 

Siberut: Kloss 14579. 

Sipora: Iboet 554, in jungle, terrestrial (young plant). 
Stipites 10 cm. longi^ squamis pallidiSp minute ciOolatis, circa 
15 mm, longis, vestiti. Frondes lanceolatae, bipinnatifidae, usque 
ad 100 cm. longae el 20 cm. latae; pinnae mferiores senssm re¬ 
duct ae et remotae. Rachis utrinque pi Us pa! lid is 5 mm. longis 
dense vestita. Pinnae sessiles, erectae vel leviter palentes, usque 
ad 12 cm, longae et 2,5 cm. latae, profunde pinnatifidae, glabrae, 
coriaceae, in sicco supra fuscae, subtus pallidlae. Lobi 4-6 mm. 
lati, subintegri, leviter falcati, acuti, lobi basales inferiores norr 
raro libers. Costae utrinque plus minusve pilosae; venae 5-7 
utrinque. Sori mediales, ad venas 3-5 inferiores; sporangia pilis 
fuscis intermijtta. 

Apparently a small tree fern. The specimen from Siberut h 
fully fertile, and appears to be from a mature plant; that from 
Sipora is evidently immature, is smaller and softer in texture, and 
bears sori, on the lowest veinlets only, on one if its fronds. Ibis 
is the only recorded example of a simply pinnate Alsophila from 
Malaysia. It is comparable with A. pbeg<^pt£roidei Hk* from l^eru, 
as regards size. 

HemiteEia sumatrana v.A.v.R. 

Siberut: Kloss 122S4. Iboet 42. 

These lack the ver>' copious ferruginous hairs on rachis and 
costae which characterise this species, but otherwise are in close 
agreement. 

Ptfiypodiaceiic 

Acfosticham aureum Linn. 

Siberut: Kloss 14627. Iboet 531 
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Antroptiyum callifoliuin Bl, ^ . , ■ i. 

Siberut: Kloss 13097. lb«t 2^2, m jungle, epiphyte. 

Sipora: Iboet 553, 

Aspidium Barberi (Hk.) CChr. {DictyopUrii Bedd.) 

Sipora: Iboet 510, in jungle, 

Afipidiuni irregulare (Pr.) C. Chr. {Didyopteris Pr.) 

Siherut: KIoss 14031. Iboet 162, edge of jungle. 

Both the above have rathcT narrow and coriaceous pinnae, 
.drying red. I think there is no doubt that they belong to this 
sp^icS, their peculiarity being due to an exposed 

position. The species usually grows m full shade, 

Aspleniiim Belangeri Kze. 

Siberut: Iboet 291, in jungle, epiphyte. 

Asplenium ntdus Linn, var. pbyllltidU (Don). 

Siberut: KIoss 14463. Iboet 239, in Jungle, epiphyte. 
Sipora: KIoss 14806. 


Asplenium paradoxuni BL 

Siberut: Iboet 296, in jungle, epiphyte. 

Asplenmin pellucidurri Lam, 

Siberut: KIoss 14601. 

Asplenium tenemm Forst. 

Siberut: Iboet 287, in Jungle, 
BleeKnum Finlnysoniantim Wall. 
Siberut: Iboet 37* in jungle. 


■Ceropteris CRlomeUnos (L,) Dnd. 

Siberut: Iboet 187, edge of jungle. 

Cyclophorus acrostlchoides (Forst.) Pr* 

Siberut: Iboet 58, on trees in jungle^ 

Sipora: KIoss 14759, Iboet 479, edge of jungle, epiphyte. 

Cyclophorus adfiascens (Sw.) Desv, 

Siberut: KIoss 10592„ 

Cyclopborits anj^ustatus (Sw.) Desv* 

Siberut: Iboet 59, on trees m jungle; 128. 

‘Cyclophorus n um m u lari i foil us (Sw,) C. Chr* 

Siberut: KIoss 14495* 


Diptazium asperum BL 
Sipora 1 KIoss 14737. 

Diplazium cordifolium Bl. 

Siiwra: KIoss 14830. Iboet 475, in jungle. 

Diplazium crenatoserratum (BL) Moore. 

Sipora: Iboet 557, in jungle terrestrial. 

Some fronds are proliferous at the apex, an unusual feature 
in this species. 
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Dryopteris crassifoHa (Bl.) O. Kze. 

Sipora: Iboet 556. 

A form with few pinnae, the sterile to 4 cm. broad, fertile to 
2.5 cm. broad. Exactly similar specimens have been found in 
the Malay Peninsula, The species as 1 understand it has a wide 
range of variation, 

Dryopteris glaucostjpes (Bedd.) C. Chr. 

Siberiit: Kloss 10574. 

Agrees well with the type collection of this species, from the 
lowlands of Perak, except'that the upper surface, and to some 
extent the costules beneath, are hairy+ The low^er surface of the 
pinnae is covered with small yellow glands; these are also present 
in the type collection. 

Dryopteris heterocarpa (Bl.) O, Kze. 

Sibenjt: Iboet IS6, edge of jungle. 

Dryopteris malayensis C Chr. 

Sibemtf Kloss 1 3087. 

Dryopteris trpncata (Poit.) O. Kze. 

Sibenit: Iboet 163, in Jungle. 

Dryopteris urophylla (Wall.) C. Chr- 
Siberut: Klo^s 13(®6. 

The pinnae are very broadly cuneate at the base; in this they 
agree with a specimen of Raap^s from the Batu Islands. 

Humata repens (L. fih) Diels. 

Siberut: Iboet 343, on trees in jungle. Native namen Kela kela. 
25X on tall trees (fronds small, 2 to 5 cm, long). 
Hymenolepls spicata (L. fih) Pr. 

Siberut: Iboet 90, in jungle on dead trunk- 
Leptochilus diverslfDlius (BL) Chr. 

Sipora: Kloss 14305, Iboet 531 .in jungle. 

Lindsaya decomposite Willd. 

Stbenit: Iboet 114, in jungle. 

Lifidsaya tancea (L.) Bedd. 

Sipora: Kloss 1433L Terrestrial, 

Lindsaya pectmata Bl. 

Siberut: Iboet 115, on log in jungle. 

Sipora: Iboet 499, tn jungle, epiphyte. 

Lindsaya tenuifolia BL 

Sipora: Kloss 14741. Iboet 515, In jungle, by w^ater. 
Luerssenia kehdingiana (LuerSS,) Kuhn- 
Sipora: Kloss 14766. 

Microlepia RIdleyi Copeland 
Sipora: Kloss 14659. 
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Older collections of this species, which occurs in the Malay 
Peninsula from Patani southwards, were identified as A#. Kttr^it 
(Clarke), which appears to me to be only a hair>' form of 
A/, plalypbylla, (Don). A/. RidUyi is clearly allied to M, 
ptatyphyUa, but as Copeland remarks it differs markedly 
in texture, inconspicuous veins, and in the hairiness and 
form of the indusia. Specimens from various parts of the 
Peninsula vary considerably as regards size of the pinnules, and 
young plants have particularly large ones. The pinnules of 
the Mentawi fern are rather smaller than those of ihe lypCr 
Specimens of Bishop Hose from Borneo at Kevv are probably also 
to be referred here. Af, ptiberiiia v-A.v.R. from Java is closely 
allied, and may be identical. 

Nephrotepis exaltata (U) Schott, 

Siberul: Kloss IOjSS. Iboct 320, in jungle, on trees. 

Sipora; Iboet -103. Native name Kclla kella. 

Polypotiium heterocarpum (B1.) Mett. 

Siberut: Iboet 293. in jungle, epiphyte. 

Polypodutiti longissimum Bl. 

Siberut: Kloss 14616. Iboet 329, near the sea. 

Polypodium piacrophylJum (fil.) Reinw'. 

Sipora: Iboet 536, in Jungle. 

This is PUtipeltis macrophylh v,.A.v.R., forma typica 
(Handbook, SiippL, p. 404). 

Polypodium nigrescens BL 

Siberut: Iboet 161, on dead trunk in jungle. 

Sipora: Iboet 467, edge of jungle, epiphyte. 

Pol5^'|>odimn paptllif^rum n. sp. 

Sipora: Kloss 14800. 

Comophlebijim. Khizoma ^ 5 mm, crassum, repens, squamis 
brunneis fuscis vestitum. Squamae usque ad 8 mm. longae, 
subulatae, ciliatae, basi peliatac. Stipiles 5 cm. dtstantes, 
-f- 25 cm. longi. pallidi, glabri vel squamis muniti. Frondes 60-7Cf 
cm, longae, usque ad 25 cm. latae. Rachis squamis parvulis, 
ciliatis, caducis, orbiculatis vel acutls, munita. Pinnae glabrae, 
herbaceae ereclae, apiceni versus fakaiae, ^ 15 mm. latae, 
basi late truncatae, (pinnae superiores basi cuncatae) margine 
ieviter denticulatae: pinnae inferiorcs maximne. At™lae 2- 
seriatao; sori in arcolis primariis, profunde tmmersi, supra 
papillas graciles acutas, 2 mm. longas, formantes. 

The distinctive features of this species arc the very narrow 
ciliate scales (those of the rachis being similar to those on the 
rhizome, but much smaller, and sometimes lacking the point) 
and the very acute soral papillae. 
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Polypodium phymatodes Linn. 

Siberut: Kloss 14555. 

Sipora; Kloss 14648. 

Polypodiuin revolutum (j, Sm.) C, Chr. 

Siberut: Kloss 13381. 

Polypodium sinuosum Wall. 

Siberut: Kloss 10580. Ibo^t 258, in jungle, epiphy-te. 

Ptofis longipinnula Wall. 

Siberut: Iboet 331, in jungle, terrestrial. 

Pteriii quadriaurita RetZ. 

Sipora; Kloss 14765 
PteHs tripartita Sw. 

Siberut: Kloss 14623 

Stenosemia aurita (Sw.) Pr. var. mitior Christ. 

Siberut: Kloss 14631 
Taenitis blechnoides (Willd.) Sw. 

Siberut: Kloss 12291. Iboet 33, 509, in Jungle. 
Vittaria scolopendrina (Bory) Thwaites. 

Siberut; Kloss 14586. Iboet 233. in jungle, epiphyte. 



Spolia Mentawiensia: Musci 

By H. N. Dixon, M A. F^LS. 

Amongst the plants obtained by Mr. C. Boden Kloss during his 
visit to the Mentawi Islands off the West Coast of Sumatra (vide 
Kew Bulletin, No, 3, 1926: Journ. Malayan Branch R.A.S., IV 
1926 pp 167-170) were a few mosses. There is only one new 
species Syffbopodon bispidnsivius, as the Pbiloiiotit which I it 
first thought was a novelty is perhaps best not separated from 
P, fljofiis. 

1. Leiicobryum sanctum (Brid.) Hampe. Siberut L, (12289). 

2. Syrrhoppdott hispidissimus Dixon sp. nov. 

Eu-Syrrhopodon, ?Ci!iati, Humilis, vix I cm. altus, aibiJus. 
Folia c basi erecta rigidc patula, sicca minime mutata nisi lamina 
arete convoluta, tubulosa. Lamina supra basin plus minus con¬ 
tract a, supetne lalior, anguste Jigulata. subobtusa veJ minute 
apiculata, limbo hyalino ubique dense breviter serrulate cir- 
cumdata; cellulae superiorcs arete alte papillosae. Folu vagina 
circa tertiam partem foiii longitudfnem aequans, percopcava, 
cellulis cancell in is fere omnino impleta, limbo angusto circum- 
data, supeme spiculis praelongis arete ciliata. Costa angusta, 
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mfeme sectione rotundau, cdlulas homogenea^ minutas vaide 
chlorophyllo$as exhibens, superne siibpcltucida, dom et ventri ab 
infima laminaad apicem dtiis pcrlongis vatde hispida. Cellulae 
cancellinac breviter rectangulares. Cetera ignota. 

Sibenit h, on roots of l.ycopodiutii nummutariifoHuiit 
(10581b). 

A very remarkable species, resembling in habir and leaf 
form S. slbo-vagittattts. S. mamillatut, &c., but with a striking 
armature (easily seen wih the lens), resembling that of Excdictyon 
Sitllivanlii (Doi;. & Molk) but quite different in the structure 
of the nerve. This indeed presents a difficulty, as it is without 
the Guide-cells to be expected in Eu-Syrrhopodon, and resembles 
that of the sub-genus or genus Leucophanella, to which, however, 
it cannot be referred. The ciliate spines on both back and front 
of nerve are remarkably long, often equalling in length the 
width of half the leaf, or more, and presenting a formidable 
appearance w-hen the leaf is view'ed in profile, though a surface 
view' of the lamina may almost conceal them. 

3. Syrrhopodon ciHatus (Hook.) f. pseudopodiana Fleisch. 

Siberut I,, on bark of trees (lD592b). 

4. Syrrhopodon fasciculatus ['look. & Crev, Siberut L, on 

roots of Antropbyum r^ticHlatum (13097b), 

5. Calymperes longlfotium Mitt. Siberut I., on a log 

(10498). 

6. Phifortotts mollis (Doz. &. Molk.) Biy'. iav. forma. Siberut 
I. (14503), 

This differs from typical P. fnottii in having the capsule of 
thin texture, w’ith wide exothecium cells thin-walled and not 
collenchymatous, so that the capsules are very little plicate, and 
may be quite wihout furrows if gathered before absolutely 
mature. The processes of the inner peristome also are less devel¬ 
oped, and shorter than the outer teeth. A plant, how'ever, collected 
neat Brastagi, Sumatra, by .Mrs. Burhill (16325) W'hile of the same 
character, showed a capsule w'ith almost the normal furrowing, 
and I have thought it best to place it under the present species. 

7. Ectropothccium momumentorum (Duby) Jaeg. Probably 
this, but no flowers were se^, and only old perichaetia, Siberut 
I.. on upper surface of a living Pomes (l45S9a). 

8. Trismegistia lancifoUa (Harv'.) Broth, var. obtusata Herz. 
Siberut I,, on roots of Asplettium nidus (14463b). 

9. Trichosteleutn Boschii (Doz. & Molk.) Jaeg. Siberut h. on 
a log (10499), 
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A list of the Land and Fresh-water 
Mollusca of the Malay Peninsula with notes 

By F. F, Laedlaw, 

iTitrciductioii. 

I regrtt that I can Liy claim to no special quaJjfications which 
justify me in attempting'to draw up a list of the land and fresh¬ 
water molluscs of the Malay Peninsula, Aly excuses are, first an 
enthusiasm for the subject, and second non-existence of any such 
list. 

These animals are fairly numerous and tolerably important 
constituent of the Malayan fauna, and the publication of a list 
however incomplete should serve to stimulate interest in the group. 

1'be Area from which I propose to record species is the Penin- 
sula south of the Isthmus of Kra, including the islands politically 
dependent on it, including also the islands of the Samui group, 
but excluding islands of the Mergui Archipetago. As a matter 
of convenience I have grouped the land and fresh-water forms 
in separate series. 

As regards the Classification adopted, certain families have 
presented little or no difficulty. This is due to the fact that for 
such families (e.g. Cyclopboridae) I have been able to refer to 
adequate monographic accounts, in which details of classification 
have been worked out more or less satisfactorily. In other cases, 
and especially in the big family Zonitidae the state of affairs is 
less fortunate. In this family the difllculties in the of 
arranging the species and genera in an order which may 
earded as approximately natural, are very great. The late Go!. 
Godwin-Austen devoted his attention most chiefly to the very 
numerous Indian species of the lamily, and until the anatomy ot 
m^ny itiorfi of the Malayan forint has beeii studied an entirely 
natural grouping of these remains out of the question, buch 
characters are to a large extent unreliable in this family. In this 
respect the llehcidae differ. In their case an acquaintance w'lto 
the shell of a species is as a rule sufficient to justify an estimate 
of its position. Where a monographic or synonymic list of a 
family or genus is available I do not give references to publica¬ 
tions of a date prior to such a list. I hus for the Cyciophondae I do 
not give references earlier than to Kobeli; Alonograph of the 
Cydophoridae, where a synony my and list of references that 
seems to me to be very full, can be found. 

Hionomics etc. l-ittle can be said on this subject. Certain 
families are carnivorous, notably the Streptaxidae and 
Ratbousiidac amongst the land forms: most of the terrestrial 
families are vegetable feeders. Some may have a certain econo¬ 
mic importance, though, so far as Malaya is concerned I have no 
deliniie information. It is not improbable that fresh water forms 
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may he of lotiires! as intermediate hosts of trematodes, though^ 
they have not attained the notoriety achieved by fresh-water 
molluscs m certain other imertropical countries. 

Under the headings of the dilTerent families and suh-familtes 
T have appended a few notes which may be useful to anyone 
who is disposed to collect ‘ snails:' Such a collection will prove 
a ''hobby” worth the riding, is easily stored, is less perishable 
than for example a collect on of insects: and it is still probable 
that an enthusiast will add to our knowledge of the fauna by the 
discovery of undescribed species, as well as by a study of the 
habits and life-history of its members. After the vertebrates and 
the insects, some distance after it is true, moll-iscs have proved 
the most successful colonists of the land* and they seem to have 
thrown in more than one army of invasion. For this reason 
amongst others a thorough knowledge of the distribut'On of the 
moltuscan land-fauna should be of value in estimating the changes 
w^hich have from time to time taken place in the land surfaces. 

The list makes no pretensions of being critical. No doubt 
some few of the species included will prove to be synonyms; a 
small number of incorrect identifications and perhaps a few 
incorrect local ij'a lions will perhaps occur in it. For these I 
apologize, and will repeat that I believe the publicat on of this 
list however imperfect is the most likely way of bringing into 
existence ere long a full, critical and reasoned acizount of the 
MoIIuscan fauna of .Malaya. 

Land Mollusca. Part. I Operculatei. 

GASTEROPODA* 

I, Prosobranciiittta (StreptoncUTa). 

A. Dioiocardia^ 

Rhipidogtossd. 

Family Hydrocenidae. 

A small family represented in Tropical Asia by the genus 
G^ori™. w^hich includes a small number of minute turbinate 
shells, living apparently in very' damp situations. It is worth 
remark that fw^o of the known Burmese species are recorded from 
the Farm Caves. Moulmein. whilst both the mainland MalaysB 
species have been also taken in caves. 

Qeoris^a monterosatijina God win-Austen & Nevill. 

Giorissa mont^ros^ttan^i Godwin-Austen & Nevilk Proc. Zool. 
Soc, London, 1879, pp. 7J9-7-tO. Pi. LIX fig. 6. Sykes, Proc. ZooL 
Soc. London, 1901. p. 199. Perak (Godwin-Austen & Kevill), 
Sykes' specimens were from a cave near Bisirat in Jalor (Skeat 
Expedition). 
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Oeorlssa semisciilpta Godwin-Austen & NevilL 

Georissa seittisculpia Godwin-Austen & Nevill, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. London, 1879. p. 7«. pL LlX figs 3. 3a, Cave on Bukit 
Podong, Perak. 

Oeorissa samuiana Mlldff. 

C^onVfiJ snnittiatui v. Moltendorff, Proc, Zool. Soc, London, 
1S94, p. 154, Samui Island. 

B. fllonotocardJa. 

Ta^nioglossa. 

Family Cyclopboridde. Fischer, 

The largest family of terrestrial operculate molluscs. It has 
its headquarters in Tropk^il Asia, and is represented more spanng- 
. ly in Africa and Tropical America, where it is out numbered by 
the other big operctilate family, the ^ 

latter reaches S. India and Cey lon but has representatives E. of the 

Bay of Bengal. 

The Cydopbcridne range in siiie from the big Cydopboms 
which may reach an inch and .a half m 
Dipknnmatijia's scarcely a millimetre and a half long. 

Following Kobelt who has published an 
of the family. (Das Tierreich. Cyclophortdae. BeTlm ™ 

very large number of species are grouped m sub-families and 

sections. 

Sub. family Cydcphorhiae. 

Shell conoidal or orbicular, Usually of large or moderate 
size. Confined to the old world Tropics, 

1. Section Cyctopfioreae. 

Operculum horny, simple. Old world Tropics. 

Leptopoma (Leptopoma) low! L. Pfr, 

L, [L) lowi, Kobelt, p. U- 
Koh Si Hak. Tale Sap. Singgora. 

Two i^Jlevated 'otherwise^rcannot distinguish 

Sl%p;fl;sV f"”” B-eo and doubt- 

fully from " Malacca. 

Leptopoma (Leptoponta) vitreijm (Less.). 

L. (£.) I'ffr^wtn, Kobelt, p. I 

Koh Si Hah. Tale Sap. Singgora, v™.. Guinea 
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Leptopoma (Trochal^ptopoma) Arspiran;; Benson^ 

L. (r.) ajpimns, KobeJt, p. 19. 

L€piopo7!ta mpinin£ SykeSp Proc. Zool, Soc. London. i90J p. 

194, MOllendorff. Nachr. Deut. xMalak, Gesell,, 1902^ 
p. I6L 

Biserat in Jalor. Bukit Pcxiong and Kinta %'^alley, Perak. 
Japonia (La^ochilus) garreTi (Eyd. &. SouL). 

/. (L.) gnrTeli, Koh^lt, p, 43. 

Penang. 

Japonic (Lngorhlfus) kobeki Sykes. 

LasochiJns kobelii, Sykes, Proc. Zool, Soc, London, 1903^ 
pp. 194-I95p PL XX, figs. 13-14-15. 

Biserat in Jalor (Skcat Expdn.)* 

Japdnia (La.^ochiEus) Eimtiila MEIdff. 
y. (L ) Urdttita^ Kobdt. pp, 47-43- 
Samui Is. 

JaponJa <Lagochi]its) rollei (.Mlldff). 

LcQoclJllus roUei, v. Mollendorff. Tachr. Deut. Malak. GeselL 
1902, p. HL 

iM^ocbilu^ towns€7id\f Sykes (nec Crosse)^ Proc. Zool. 

London, 1903, 195, 

Kdantan (Waterstrndt), 

Japonia (Lagdcliilii^> striolntn {StoL). 

J. (L-). stHolata, Kobelt^ p, 5>, 

Penang- 

Japonia (Lagochilus) svi ettenhami (Morg.). 

/* (L.). iwetienbami, Kobtir, p, 56. 

Perak. 

Japonia <LagocbiJtts> townsendi (Crosse)p 
/. (/..). tawnsendi Kobelt, pp. 56-57. 

Perak. 

Japonia (Lagochilus) trocliofde.s (StoL). 

/h (i-.), irocboidei, Kobelt, p. 57. 

Penang. 

Ditropjs cavernae Sykes, 

Ditropis cdverme, Sykes, Proc. ZooL Soc, London, 1903, p, 

195. PI, XX. figs. 17-19, Cnve near Biserat in Jalor 
(Skeat Espedn.). 

[A genus which includes a number of small often almost 
orbicular species with strongly ridged shells; recorded from Penin¬ 
sular India, Borneo, Java, the Philippine Islands and the Moluccas. 
A single species is known from E. Africa, and one from N. .Aus¬ 
tralia.] 
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CycloptiorHS fLitoslylus) semisukatus Sow. 

C. (L) simiiukatus, Kobelt, pp. t03-!04, 

Perak, Koh-si-Hah, Stnggora. 

[The eenus Cyclophorus includes the large arboreal molluscs 
whose dead shells are often found amongst the dead leaves and 
debris of the forest floor. The shells when fresh J 

finely coloured with mottled brown and white, or 
reminiscent of the familiar English uJpmu but wsth more 

flatienc*d spin with a thick rinfi to the itiouui]+ 

Cyclophorus (Cyclophorus) cantor! (Benson). 

C. (C.) cantori, Kobcit, p, 135. 

Penang. Also recorded from Cambodia, 

Cyclophorus (Salpingopitorus) aqiutus (Sow.). 

C. (5.) af{uilm, Kobelt, p. 12+. 

Singapore. 

Cyclophorus (Salpingophorus) aurantiacus (Schum.). 

C- (5.) auraiitidcm, Kobelt, p. 125. 

(iVlergui .Archipelago), Perak. 

Cyclophorus (Salpingophorus) debeauxi CrOSSe. 

C. (5.) debeauxi, Kobelt, p. 127. 

Singapore. 

Cyclophorus (Salpingophorus) exccllens (L. Pfr). 

C. (S,) excdletti, Kobelt, p. I2S. 

Several specimens from Koh Si 1 lah, Talc Sap, Singgora. 
The species is recorded also from Tenasscrini. 

Cyclophorus (Salpingophorus) expansus (L. Pfr.). 

C. (i') e.vp<3niui, Kobelt, p 129'. 

Perak. Also Tenasserim and Mergui. 

Cyclophoros (Salpingophorus) malayanus (Bens.), 

C. (S.) mailayanus, Kobelt, p. 130. 

Perak. 

Cyclophorus (Salpingophorus) perdlx (B rod. fit Sow.). 

C. (S\) perdtJf, Kobelt, p. 13L . 

I have compared specimens from Koh-Si-Hah, with auihen i 
examples in the British .Museum, and cannot separate them, i U. 
Tomhn has been kind enough to examine semens and 
TBrtics with this determination. Probably me records oi o.. 

from the Peninsula should to th^^yec.es. 

Closely allied forms, or races, occur tn Borneo. Sumatra and java. 

var unicoloi* nov. 

Two specimens from Koh-Si-llah otherwise agrreing with the 
typical form, arc characteriKd by the absence of any colour 
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pattern, the whole shell being of a uniform brownish-yeUow colour, 
with the same rather silky surface that characterizes typical 
specimens, A varietal name seems necessary for this pretty form. 
Cyclophorus (Salpingophorus) pfei fieri Reeve. 

C. (S.) pf€if}eri. Kobelt, p. I3L 

Koh Si I Ian, Tale Sap, Singgora. One very dead shell. Re¬ 
corded also from Penang, 

CyclopNorus (Salpingophorus) porphyreticus (Bens,). 

C. (5.) porpbyreUctis, Kobelt, p. 132. 

Penang. 

Cyclophorus (Salpinf^ophorus) tuba (Sow,). 

C. (S.) tuba, Kobeit, pp. 134-135. 

Cyihpharas ittba, Sykes, Proc. Zool, Soc. London, 1903, p, 193. 
Malacca.” Perak, 

" Probably C. bonieemis recorded by de .Morgan from Perak 
belongs to this species." Sykes (!oc. cit.) 

11, Section Pierocycleae, 

Shell moderate or rather small in size, usually orbicular. 
Operculum homy, with well-marked spiral on its outer surface, 
the margin of the spire often with projecting fringe. The 
peristome (mouth) of the shell is usually furnished with a wing- 
like expansion on the sutural line in the genus Pterocyclus, 
whilst in Rhiosioma the last whorl of the shell tends to be 
solute and the expansion is drawn out into a remarkable tube or 
siphon, by means of which perhaps the animal is able to inhale 
to a limited extent W'hen the operculum is closed. In RhioifoMa 
too the operculum has its outer surface frequently w'orn perfectly 
smooth, by what means I do not knenv. 

This section of the subfamiiy is richly represented in Assam, 
ranges to China and Japan, and southward to the Celebes, but 
appears to be absent from the Philippine Islands. 

Plerocyclus bJandi Bens. 

P. blattilK Kobeit, p. 163. 

' Pulo Susson ' near Penang, (Probably Pulau Song-Song), 
Pterdcyclua regetspergeH (.Morg.). 

P. ft'seispergeTi, Kobeit, p. 168- 
Perak, 

Pterocydus su bn talus Sykes. 

P. sitbalaUif, Sykes, Proc. Zool. Soc, London, 1905, pp, 195- 
196. PI. XX figs. 1. 2. 

Cunong In as. Perak. (' Skeat' Expedition). 

Hliiastoma asiphan .Vllldff. 

R. aiipbo7i, Kobeit, pp. 176-177. 

Samui island. Gulf of Siam. 
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RhiostoRiii house! {Haines). 

R, bouses, Kohelt, p. 178, 

Samui Island^ Gulf of Siam. Siam. 

Rhiostoma jaloreuse Sykes. 

Rhiosioma jalorensis, Sykes, Proc. ZooL Soc, London, 1903, 
p. 179, PI. XX. figs 6.7-8. 

Limestone hills and caves. Biserat, Jalor. 

Cliffs, Koh-Si’Slali. Tale Sap, Singgora. 

Rhiostoma jousseawmci Morg. 

R. jmsteaumei, Kobek, p. 17S. 

?Rhiosioma sp., Sykes, Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1903^^ p. l9o- 
Perak. I believe Sykes' specimen which is from Kelantan 
is to be referred here. 


!IJ, Sfsttion Cydotacese. 

Shell of moderate or rather small size. Operculum cakar^us 
without appendages or projecting fringe. Shell orbicular. I his 
section includes species with shells very similar to tho^ of _ 
last section {Pterocydeae). A closely parallel development of 
the tube or siphon is found in some genera of either sen s -g. 
Rbiosioma and Opisthoporas. 

The range of the Cydolaceae is rather wider than that of the 
PterKydeaef itnd on the whole the present 
southerly and easterly distribution, which include the Philippine 
Islands. The tube-bearing forms an especially abundant 
Indo-China, Malaya and Borneo. 


Platyrhaphe low'l (Morg,). 
P. lotos, Kobe It p, 
Perak. 


PEatyrhaphe chrysalis Sykes, 

Ptatyrbaphe cbrysatis. Sykes, Journ- of iMalac., 190.., 
23, PI. iii figs 3.4. 

Keiantan. 

Cyctotus (Prpcyclotus) lEnstedti (L, Pfr.). 

C. (P.) lijistedti. Kobelt, p. 206. 

Mt. Ophir. 


IX p. 


Oplsthoporus blalatus .Mlldff. 

Cydotus (ppisihoporus) bialatus, Mbllcndorff, Nachr. Dcut. 
Malak. Gesell., 1502, p. 142. 


Kelantan. 

Oplsthoporus dantzenbergi Sykes. 

Opisthoponss darit^enberQs, Sykes, Journ. of Malac., 
IX. p. 23, PI. iii figs. 3.6. 
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FOphtbQpOTU^ Sykes. Prcx:. ZooL Soc. Lon¬ 

don, 1903, p, 196. 

K^lantan. 

Sykes remarks (loc. cit 1902) that he thinks O. rost^Uniui and 
pemng£nsi$ may prove to be conspt^ific. The specimens referred 
by him with a queiy^ to penang^mh may perhaps belong here. 

Opisthoporus rostelJatus (L. Pfr.). 

Cychtui (0.) rosleUattii, Kobelt, p. 217. 

Singapore, Sumatra, Borneo. 

(See note under last species). 

Opt&thDporus penanj^ensi^ (StoL). 

Cydotus {Siphon^cydm) pe^mugensis, l<obeltp p. 210. 

Penang. 

Cyclotus (Siphonocyctus) setosus (Mlldif.). 

C. (S.) sdmis, Kobeitp p. 21. 

Samui Island. 

Cyelntus (Siphonocydus) ^olutiis (Stal.). 

C (S,) salutm, Kobelt, pp. 211-212. 

C. (SJ) &0!utus StoL Molicndorff, Nachr. Deut. 

Maiak. GeselL, 1902, p. 142. 

Typical form from Penang and Perak. Mullendorff regards 
his new form from Kebntan as a subspecies of SykK 

(teste M^llendorff loc. cit.) has recorded the same form as 
•OpistapboTUi ttater Menke. 

Cyclotu^ (Slphonocycliis) tener (Menke). 

C (S.) iettirr, Kobelt, p. 212. 

Specimens from near the Tale Sap agree closely with the 
description of this species. They are also near the form sabsohiim 
of sohdHs. Possibly the two species run into each other, or ihe 
specific or subspecific standing is a matter of opinion. 

Sub-family Piiphik^s^. 

Shell mcKkrate or rather small in size pupaeiform or spindle- 
shaped. .\louth opening nearly circular, often ^fith marginal slit 
-or canaL Operculum flat, with many whorls^ without any appen¬ 
dage. 

Distribution Tropical Asia and AustraliaK 
1, Section PapiiteUcae- 

Shell nor polished, with more or less evident radial striation. 
Suture impressed. 

Distribution Peninsula India and Ceylon, Funher India and 
]ndo-China, Malaya Peninsula and Archipelago to New Guinnea. 

Rhaphaulus perskensi^ Smith. 

Rbiiphauliis p^rakinsii, Kobelt pp. 275-277. 
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Rhaphaulut aeraksnsit. Smith, var. ialoTtmh, Sykes, Proc, 
Zool. Soc. London, 1903, p, 197 PI. XX figs. 9-10. 

The tvpe is from Perak, the variety (which as Sykes suggests 
loc. cit. is possibly a distinct species) is from ZOOO ft. on Bukst 
Bcsar in jalor. 

Rhaphaulus lorraini (L. Pfr.). 

Rhdphauhti hrmiiii, Kobeit, p. 276. 

(?) Rbapbaultis auendens, Sykes, Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 
!905. pp, 196-197, PL XX figs. 11. 12, 

1 have been able to compare a sp«imen of nicemJews with the 
British Museum rnaierial of lorraini, and think the differences 
between them do not exceed the limits of variat.on with n a senes 
of the latter. 

Penang (iorra^Jif). Patalung, from rotten wood (Skeat 
Exped.) (fficewdewi). 

PoJIicaria elephas (Morg.). 

P. eliphas, Kobeli, p. 259. 

' Malacca-’ I have been told, I cannot remember by whom, 
that the Sakais string these shells for necklaces- 
Schistoloma sectilabrum (A. Gould). 

Scbiitoloma seciitabriim, Kobelt, p. 280. Sykes, Proc. ZooL 
Soc. London, 1903. p. 197. 

Copiocbilwi iectilabrnni, Mollendorff. Nachr. Deut* Malak. 

CeselJ., 1902, p. NS. 

Liu Selama, Perak (Skeat, Exp.). 

Lampan Patalung. N. Annandale. “ On under surfaces of 
leaves of zingiberaceous plants,'' Recorded also from Bunua. 

SchistoJoma anastoma (Bens.. 

Hcbistohtiut Sykes, Proc. Zool. Soc, London, 1903, 

p. 197. Kobelt, pp. 278-279. 

Belimbing, Ligeh, Also Labuan. Java. 

Scfiistotgmft perakense (Fult.), 

Coptocheiliis perakensis, Pulton, Journ. of Malac., 1903, a 

p. 102. 

Perak. 


II. Section Pupineae 

Shell highly polished, not striate: suture as a rule not im¬ 
pressed. Mouth opening round, and in Malayan forms with two 
slit-like canals. 

Absent from Peninsular India and Ceylon, distribution 
otherwise as for the subfamily. 


Pupina (Tylotoechus) artata Bens, 
P. (T.) artata, Kobelt, p. 306. 
Burma, Perak, Samui Islands. 
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Pupina (Tylotoechus) aruia Bens, var perakensis. 

P, (7 .) antla var. p^rakemis, Kobelt. p. 307. 

Perak, Typical fomi from Burma. 

Pupina (Tylotoeclms) aureola Stol. 

P. {T,)anreola, Kobell, p. 307. 

Pupitta aureola. Svkes. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1903., p. 
197. 

Perak. Penang, jalor. 

Pupina {Tylotoechus) excisa Mlldlf. 

Ptipitia {Tylotoechni) excua. MoUenJorff, Nachr. Deut 
Malak, Gcscll., 1902, p. 143. 

Pupina (Tylotoechus) low! Morg, 

P. ( T.) lau/i. Kobell p. 317. 

PKpi'uo lotai, SykeSj Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1903, p. 197. 
Perak. 

Pupina (TylDtoechus) pallens Mlldff. 

P. (T.) paltens, Kobelt, pp. 318-319. 

Samui Island. 

Pupina {.Tylotoechusy tchehelensis .Morg. 

7^. T. tcbebelettsh, Kobelt, p. 323. 

Sub-family. Alycseiuae, 

Shell moderately or very small. umbiUcated, without colour- 
pattern, whitish, with apex often ^1 den-brown or yellow; shape 
pyramindal or orbicular; usually with fine radial striation. There 
is a marked constriction a little way ^hind the mouth, and 
immediately behind this constriction indications of a short 
sutural tube. Immediately behind this constriction the radial 
St nations become crowded together for a short distance. 

The operculum is thin and flat, or in some cases carries a 
small cup-shaped projection at its middle externally. The sub¬ 
family is absent from Ceylon, occurs in Peninsular India: reaches 
its maximum in Assam and Burma, and ranges thence to Formosa 
the Philippine Islands and japan: and through Indo-China, Siam, 
the Malay Peninsula, the Great Sunda Islands to the Celebes. 

Alycaeus (Alycaeus) conformis Fulton. 

Alvcaeitf couformis. Fulton, .Ann, Mag. Nat Hist. (7) IX 
1902, p, f>S Mrillendorff. Nachr. Deut .Malak. Gesell.. 
1902. p. 162 Sykes. Proc. Zool, Soc, London, 1903, p. 195. 
Perak. Kwala Aring, Kelantan. 

Alycaeus (Alycaeus) gibbosulus Stol, 

/I, {.'!.) gibbosulm, Kobelt, p. 344. 

Aiycaewf ^ibbosului Sykes. Journ. of .Malac., 1902, LX p. 62. 
Penang (Kobell). Kelantan (Sykes). 
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A ly cat us (Alycaeus) jagori Marts. 

A. (/!-) jugori, Kolielt, p. 546. 

Perak. Also Java and Celebes (Kobclt). 

Alycaeus (Alycaeiis) kapayanensis Morgan. 

A. (-4.) kapa-y^iientJSt Kobe It. p, .546. 

Perak, 

Alycaeus (Alycaeus) keJantanensis.Sykes. 

Alycaeiis ktihntaii^nsi!, Sykes, Journ. of -Malac, 1903 IX p. 
63- PI- 111 ftgs 11-13. 

Alycaetis (Orthalycn^us) kelajtlavenns, Mullendorff. Nachr. 

Deut, iMalak, GescII., 1902, p. 145. 

Kelantan, 

Alycaeus (Alycaeas) liratulus {Preston). 

Fiacenta liratula. Preston, Proc. Malac. Soc. London, 1907, 
VII p. 206 text. fig. 

Kelantan. Kobelt figures a condition of the operculum of 
A. kukevibali precisely similar to that figured by Preston for the 

f iTEsent species. As his generic definition depends on this pecu- 
iarity of the operculum it seems to me that cannot 

stand. (Cf. Kobelt, p. 558. fig. SO). 'I’he species seems near 
A, ghbosui from Borneo, 

Alycaeus (Alycaeus) perskensis Crosse. 

A. (A.) perakensis, Kobelt, p. 345. 

Alycaetii perak^jifif, Sykes, Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1905, p. 
195. 

Perak. Diserat, Jalor. 

Alycaeus (Alycaeus) roebeiini Mlldff. 

A, (4,) roebelhii, Kobelt, p, 550. 

Samut. Patalung. 

This species shows a certain amount of variability in size 
and in relative height of the spire. It is very closely allied to the 
preceding species. 

Alycaeus (Alycaeus) thieroti Morg. 

A. (4.) fhkrati, Kebelt, p. 552, 

Alycoeui tbieroti, Sykes, Proc. Zool. Soc, London, 1905, p. 
197. 

Perak. Belimbing., L.igeh. 

Alycaeus (Chamalycaeus) canaliculatus Mlldff. 

,'t. (G.) catialicitlatm, Kobelt, p. 555, 

Samui is, 

Alycaeus (Chamalycaeus) diplochilus Mlldff. 

4, (C) dipiochibts, Kobelt, pp. 355-356. 
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Alycoeui diplocbiltn, Sj'kcs, Proc Zool. Soc. London, 1903, 

195. 

Perak. Biserat, falor, from a cave. 

Alycaeus (Chamalycaeus) jouaseaumet (Morgan). 

4. (C.) jotitseititmei, Kobcit, p. 357, 

Perak. 

Alycaeus (Chamalycaeus) microdiscus MIldfiT, 

4. (C) piicrodisCHS, Kobelt, p, 358. 

Perak. 

Alycaeus (Chamalycaeus) tnicrocorus MIMIT. 

4. fC.) ffi/crocorifi, Kobdt. p. 355. 

Perak. 

Alycaeus (Chamalycaeus) oligopleuris MlldiT. 

A. (iT.) oligopletirii, Kobelt, pp. 360-361. 

Perak. 

Alycaeus (Chamalycaeus) par%u1us .MtldrT. 

A. (C.) paTvltltft, Kobelt, p. 361. 

Perak. 

Sub-family Diplomvj^itiniie. 

Small or very small shells, often ribbed radially, spindle- 
shaped often with the last whorl contracted. Peristome frequently 
double. Distribution, Tropical Asia to Japan and N, China, 
Pacific Islands to New- Zealand. Two or three species from Tro¬ 
pical .America (? introduced ). 

These tiny shells are often of great beauty. The number of 
species existing is probably very large, many forms having a 
restricted distribution. 

The remarkable genus Opisthostoma has the last whorl un¬ 
coiled giving the shell a remarkable appearance. 

Opisthostoma annAndalei Sykes. 

Opiitbostmna atinandaiei, Syk», Proc, Zool. Soc. London, 
1903, p. 198-PI. XX figs. 4.5. 

A single specimen from shell deposit in limestone cave near 
Biserat in Jalof. 

Opisthostoma laicilawi Sykes, 

Irfidbttfi, Sykes, Journ. of Malac., 1902, IX p. 
22. PI. iii fig. 14. 

Kelantan. 

Opisthostoma paulucciae Crosse & G. NeV, 

Opisiboitoina (ppiiibostojna) pauhtedaf, Kboclt, p. 414. 
Perak, 
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Opisthostnma perakense G.tA. & G. Nev, 

OpiithostoiTta {Ophtbostotaay pirak^tiid, Kobclt, p. -H4. 
Perak. 

Diplommating (DipJomniflliim crosseana) C.-A- & G. NIev, 
D. (f).) erosstana, Kobek, p. 429. 

Perak. 

Dip lorn mat I na (Diplommftlina) mirabilis G.-A. & G. NcV. 

D. (D.) mirabiHs, Kobelt, p. 4313, 

Perak. 

Diplommatina <SiEika) canaliculata Mlldff. 

D. (S.) caiuiticutatit, Kobelt, p. 45S. 

Perak. 

DiplommatJna (Stnica) dtminiita Mlldff. 

D, (i’.) diminuta, Kobelt, p. 4t>2. 

Perak. 

Diplommatina (Sinica) laiillawt Sykes, 

Diplomvtatina laidiawi. Sykes, Proc. Zool, Soc., London, 
1903, pp, 193-J99 PI. XX Rg. 16. 

Perak, Gunong Iras 3000-4500 ft. 

Diplommatlna (Sinica) nevNIi (CrOSSe). 

D. (S.) rm'ilf:, Kobelt, pp. 467-16S. 

Pferak. 

Diplommatina (Sinica) samuiana MltdlT. 

D. (S.) jdirj'njdn'a:, Kobelt, pp. 471-472. 

Samul Is. 

Diprommatina (Sinica) skeati Sykes. 

Diphvmiatitta skeati. Sykes, Proc. Zool. Soc. London. 1903, 
p. 198, PL XX fig. 3. 

Perak, Gunong In as 5000 ft. 

Diplommatina (Sinica) superba G,-A, & G. Nev. 

D, (5.) SHperba, Kobelt, pp. 474-475. 

Perak. 

Diplommatina (Sinica) ventriculus Mlldff. 

D, (5.) rent new fwi, Kobelt, pp. 476-477. 

Perak. 

(To be continued) 
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On some Carnivora, Rodentia and Insectivora 
principally from Eastern Borneo 

iiy F* N. Chases, Curaiot, Raffles Streits Settlements 

and C. Boden Kloss, DWectar of A/Kjeiimr. Siraits Seiikmevts 
and l^edefated Malay States, 

The Raffles Museum, Singapore, has received for determina- 
tion from the Zoological Museum, Buiten/org, lava, pan of a 
collection of rnammais made in East Borneo by ,\lr, H* C, Siewre, 
the ornilholi^ist of the latter institution, during the cou^ of the 
Vliddle*Fast Borneo Expedition of 1925 (vide “ ,Midden-Ost 
Borneo Expeditie, 1925" Uitgave van hei Indisch Comite vMr 
Wetenschappelijke Otiderzoekingen, Batavia, KoIlT & Co,, !9-r) 

The material, from the division of Samarinda in East Bomtso, 
was obtained frxOT Tenggarong flat, 0* 25' S,) on the Mahakam, 
or Koctai River, a little above Samarinda, and along the banks 
of the Telen, the upper part of its first large tributary coming m 
from the north, beginning at Moeara Antjalocng (lat 0® 26 N). 
then at .Moeara Marah, Moeara Wahau. Long Foetus, Long I loet. 
Long Temclen, Long Liah Lcng, Long Petak (lat. I® 43' N) and 
ending at Punt D in the hills about eight kilometres above Long 
Petak at an altitude of 1172 metres. 

The ground covered is that between the Boetongan Ris-er to 
the north where the late Dr. Carl LumholK collected in 191+.19I5 
(vide Cyldenstolpe, 1920) and the areas worked by Dr, W. L. 
.Abbott in 1906-1909 in the South-East subdivision of Borneo 
south of Balik Papan Bav (vide L\'On 1911), Mr, I I, C. Raven 
also collected in Eastern Borneo in 1912-1913 when he ascended 
the Mahakam River and worked the coast north of its mouth, 
but the only locality of his we have been able to trace on the 
river is " Tanggarung, ' the Tenggarong of this paper (vide Miller 
1913). 

There arc also a few specimens from the Metawi River, a 
tributary of the Kapuas, Western Borneo, collected by Keer A, 
Blanchemanche, 

Considering that Dr. Siebers was probably chiefly engaged 
in ornithological work the mammal results are interesting. We 

have ventured to name new races: — 

}ianv0iclurui nn^l^noim palUdiis subsp. nov^ 

Sannoiciurm exilh sordidus^ subsp, nov. 

both characieriseii bv duller colour ihm the western subspecies. 
C3K 
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Map to illuilrate article by Chasen and Kloss on mammaU 
from Eastern Borneo. 
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On some Carnivora, Rodentia and Insectivora. 
CARNIVORA. 


3E> 


Psradoxwrus herniaphrotliliis sabaiius Thomas, 

Paradoxitriis $(tbitnus Thoinas. Ann, Mag, Nat, ITist. (8) 
ML im p, 376. 

Paradoxitrits fibiUppiti^nui Lyon. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 
XX.XIII, 1007, p. m: id., op. cit., XL, 1911, p. 116. 

Lcbong l iara, Melawi, W, Borneo I S. 

The Bornean “.Musang" was gcneT.ally known pbilipphh 
€}isis (which we consider can be linked to the older name 
hermapbrodiUts) until Thomas described sabatms from North 
Borneo on account of its peculiar buffy olivaceous colour and 
small si/e. (" size smallest of the group,’’) 

The specimen before us is generally buffy olive in tone, has 
an almost wliitish frontal band and no indication of spots or 
stripes on the upperparts. 

The skull by no means agrees with the description given 
for tabmius as will be seen from the following measurements. 

condylo-basal length 102 (92) ;♦ palatilar length 45 
(42): front of p‘ to back of m’ (crowns in this case) 32 (23,5): 

8 7! 9 (7 X S.4). 

The measurements show that the Bornean race is by no means 
the smallest of the group. Hollister (Proc. LI S. Nat. Mus-, 
XLVr. 1913, p. 313) has also s.aid that minax Thomas, of Min¬ 
danao does not appear to differ in size from pbiljppettsis of Luzon, 
instead of being "markedly larger," though it averages darker 
in colour. Considering the areas of the habitats we should not 
e-xpect the Mindanao animals to be larger than thore from Luzon, 
but we should deduce greater size for Bornean animals than for 
the others, .And this seems actually to be the case: Lonnberf 
(.Mag. f. Naturvidenskabeme, 62 (1925) p, 60) records a female 
and male from the Barito River, Central Borneo, with condylo- 
basal lengths of 101,5 and 98.5 mm. respectively: and has named 
these P. p* bantfn$is. because they are so much larger than the 
ty-pe of F. p, tabsms. 

Thus we are asked to recognise two races of Palm-civet in 
Borneo, differing in size alone: we are not prepared to do so at 
present. In such species as this where individuals vary so much 
with age far more material should be examined before dimensional 
races arc proposed. It is fair to regard one or two adult small 
rodents or insectivores as fairly representing their congeners in 
size but it is not safe to do this with Viverrids, 


• JLleasurements in parentheses are those of the type of sabauaf. 
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F. N. Cliasen and C. Boden Kloss, 


PagiiTtia fnrvaea leiicomystax Cray. 

Long Petak I J. 

The immature animisl before us differs from a yotm^er male 
from Betong, Sarawak, irs having larger pale areas; the Ifght 
patch on the face is whiterp ihe underside of the head and throat 
are whitish buff and pale wood-brovi'n respectively and not blackish 
and the white tip on the tail is much larger. 

They both appear to answer fairly well to /t'urprMyjfpx of 
Sumatra but we have scarcely enough material to decide whether 
they are really separable. If so, we are unaware of any name 
applied solely to Bornean animais. 

Itxterml dimauioni: —head and body >03, tad 48Z, ear 41 

rnim 

greatest length 103 mm. 

AT tin go s bracliyurus rajah (Thomas) 

f/erpes/ej br&cbyiim^ rajah Thomas, Ann, Atag. Nat. [list. 
(9) VUl 192L p. m. 

Herpesies brachyurui L^on. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XL. 1911, 
p. 117. 

fierpestei brncbyurui dyakarum Thomas^ l.c.s. 

Long Petak 2 ^. 

Although one of thc^ie specimens is juvenik and the other 
an adult with w^om teeth ihey are almost identical in colour, 
the <miy noticeable <iifFerence being that whereas in the adult the 
top of the head is rather darker than ihc back in the juvenile it 
is concolorous with the rest of the upperparts. Although on 
colour Robinson and Kloss have been unable to recognise 
f?. ^umairms Thos. (yid^ Journ. F .M.S. ATus., VU, 1919 p. 303). 
these Bornean animals appear to be subspecifically distinct from 
bracbpirus of the Malay Peninsula by virtue of their less 
blackish colouring in general and much more huffy tail 

Thomas lias applied two names to Bornean animals; 
b. riijah is said to be olivaceous blackish without warmer suffusion 
and 6- dyacorinn more or less rufous or ochraceous. ft is supposed 
that the former is a lowland and the latter a mountain race. The 
two skins before us are warmer in tone than a fresh skin from 
Perak, Malay Peninsula, but the skulls do not show the features 
said Xo be characteristic of dyircoram. 1 he latter was founded on 
a skin collected in 1396 (i.e, tw^eniy-five years in store) and some 
old skins from the Baram river in our possession now present a 
very rufous appearance. For the present, therefore, we use the 
prior name rd/ai for all the Bornean mongooses of This formen- 
kreise. 
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RODENTIA. 

Sdtirus prevosli AtricapiUus SchIcgeJ 

Sciurus atricapillits Schtfgel, Nederl. Tfjdschf. Dierk, I, 
186J, p. 27; Bonfwte, Ann. Mag. Nat. Mist. (7) VM, 1901, p. 173; 
Lyon, Proc. U. S, Nat. Mus., XL. 1911, P- 80* 

- CaHosciiirtti prevosti atrkapiUiis Gyldenstolpe, Kltngl, Sv, 
Vet. Akademiens Handiingar, Band 60. No, 6. 1920, p* 35. 

Mocara Antjaloeng I s . 

In this sncciTTitn the feet, tail, nose and adjacent parts of 
the head are black, and it agrees ftell with the original description 
of the Upper Kapuas animal. 

Scfurus notatiis dulitensis Bonhote. 

SriarMf vittatus ditlitemis Bonhote, Ann. Mag. Nat* Mist* 
(7) VII. 1901. p. 45 L 

S, dulitetnis Lyon. Proc, U, S. Nat. Mus, XX*XItI, 1907, p. 
555; id., op. cit.p XL, 1911, p. 84* 

Lebong Mara, Melawi, W. Borneo 4 s . 

These specimens are deep chestnut below and can be exactly 
matched by examples from Baratn in Sarawak. 

Sciurus notatus dilutus Miller. 

Sciurus dttliiensis dilutus Miller, Smiths. Misc. Coll., LXl. 
1913, p. 23. (Tanjong Batu. Lat 2" I .S' N.)* 

Sciunti duliUtisis (part.) Lyon, Proc. U, S, Nat. Mus., XL, 
191 [, p. &4. 

Catlosciurus vittatiis ditliteusis (part.) Gyldenstoipe, KungL 
Sv, Vet, Akademiens Handiingar, Band 60; No. 6, 1920, p. 37* 

Moeara .Antjaloeng 2 $, \ ?; Marah 5 S ; Long 

Petak 4 5,6 9, 

From the material at our disposal which includes a fair 
series from various parts of Sarawak it appears to us that the 
Bornean squirrels of this group are roughly divisible into tis'o 
sections on the colour of the underparts although these arc so 
variable that it would often be impossible to name an unlocaliscd 
skin. Animals with ochraceous-tawny underparts seem to occur 
in toth the western and eastern halves of the island, but whereas 
typical dulitensis and others from the ^vest often have deep 
chestnut underparts this rich colour does not seem to occur in 
examples from the east of Borneo, the majority of which api^ar 
to be very much paler on the unde^arts than the medium 
coloured animals common to both localities. 


*Kot the TanjonK Baru Klumpang Bay, Lau 5° S. visited by Dr. 
W, L Abbott (Lyon iflt I), 
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Sciurus tennis jentlnki Thomas. w 10*7 

/tfuiiiffcf rhomas, ,4iin, .Mag. Sat, Hist. XX, 1 . 

p. 129, 

rpmeM/js jenlinki Lonnberg and Mjoberg. Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist. (9) XVI, 192). p. 513. 

Long Petak, Punt D + 1172 metres 3 J , 3 9. 

We regard jentiiiki as a rather distinct altitudinal form of 
Uniih, the Bornean lowland representative of which is Pffrwis. 
Whitehead first found this squirrel on Kma Baiu from a^ut 
3000 to 8000 feel and it has a iso been /’’om Long Aka r 

(fide Lonnb. and Mjob. lc.s.), Mt, Duiit (40(M ft C. ilose) and 
i\U Murud, on which latter mountain Mjoberg found it 
from fi500—7000 feet; at Long Petak it appears to live at the 
same aUitude as S. broo^ief, 

Measjiremiiiti of &duU in -head and body 

12 s. tail 126, ear 13 (from the flesh H.C.S.), hindfoot s.u. (from 

the skin) 33. . , , m.* 

XfeiJ/;—greatest length 37, condylo-basilar length .,9.0, 
palatiiar length 14,9. least interorbital breadth ll.j, median nasal 
length II, upper molar row (alveoli) 6.5, zygomatic breadth — , 
mastoid breadth 16. 

Particularly noticeable is the orange-%vashed area of the 
upperparts contrasting with the much colder tone of the tlante, 
and also the entire absence of any bright colour on the torelimbs 
and thighs so well marked in (eniiif and parvJti. 

Eiccluding two specimens in which the colour has been altered 
by the action of spirit this is a very uniform series, the four 
unaltered specimens'being almost identical on the upperparts. Un 
the underparts two arc slightly more bulTy than the others, but 
never as in typical 
Sciums brookei Thomas. 

Sciurnt bfookii "Ihomas, Ann. .^fag. Hist. (6) IX, 1892, 
p. 253. 

7ofli^if/es brookei Gyldetistolpc, Rung!, Sv. Vet, Akademiens 
Handlingar, Band 60, No, 6, 1920, p. 39. 

Long Petak, Punt D + 1 172 metres I 5 . 

A single example which is rather paler than a topotype from 
Mt. Duiit, 34tX) feet, and another from the Baram River, Sarawak, 

This is a perplexing squirrel for we know- of no other animal 
from the Malaysian subregion that is related to it. 

It is a species whose alTmities seems to be wdth ffnnif, but 
it occurs side by side with it: it is larger than, and differs in 
colour from, the Sumatran submontane race of tenah, viz, S, t. 
modettuf Miill.‘_ 

1. For measurements of tiiodeiliti sm Rob, and Kloss, Jwurn, F. JSl, S, 
Mus., VJl, 1319 , p. 318 et VIII, pi. s. 191 S, p. 40 . 
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AteasHrem^titi in Tnillitititfesi —head and body 162, tail 143, 
ear 14 {in Ihe flesh H.C.S,). 

Skull: —greatest length 44, condylo-basilar length 36, 
palattbr length IS. diastema 9.S, upper mohr row (alveoli) 
S.l, meiiian nasal length 14.4, least interorbital breadth J5.2, 
zygomatic breadth 2 ?,S, 

The cranial measurements given by Gyldenstoipe (l.c.s.) arc 
so large that we arc inclitiud to doubt the allocation of the skull. 

Scitirus lowit lowiE ^'hoTnaS, 

i’ciMriii lovfii Thomas, Ann. Mag. Mat, Hist. ( 6 ) IX, 1S92, p, 
253; Lyon. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XU 1911, P- 91- 

Tometifes Ic^ii IqilU Gyldenstolpe. Kungl. Sv, Vet. .^kade- 
miens Handlingar, Band 60, No. 6 . 1920, p. 39. 

Long Hoet 1 fi ; Long Pctak 5 i , 9 S ; Long Petak, Punt D. 
+ 1172 metres I 9 , 

In some of these specimens the underparts are almost pure 
white, in others they are washed with yellowish bulT; but this 
variation appears to be purely individual and not associated 
wilh any particular sex, age or season. We can see no differences 
between these animals and two from Sarawak. 

Nannosemrus rnelAnotis pallidus subsp. nov. 

Typex — .Adult male (skin and skull), collated at Long Poe* 
hoes, Middle East Borneo, on lOth August 1925 by II. C, Siebers. 
Buitenzorg Museum No. 1178, 

DiagiiOfii :—Like borneatmi- but paler and greyer on the 
upperparts, the top of the muzzle and head rather less ochraceous 
and the pale head-stripes whiter and less tinged with buffy espe¬ 
cially posterior to the ears, Nape patch smaller than in iV. 
suvialrana'^, top of muzzle and head paler. 

E.\leTitiit mtasHTem^ids of type :—Total length 126, head and 
body 66 , tail 60, ear 7 (from the flesh, H.C.S.), hind foot s,u. (dry) 
22 ram. 

Cranial meastirements of iypex —>Greatest length 25.5, condylo 
-basilar length 21, basilar length 19, palatilar length 10,3, 
least interorbital breadth 10.9, zygomatic breadth 16.2, maxillary 
tooth row (alveoli) 4 mm. 

Specimens examived: —The type, and four others fronj 
Marah. 

Remarks :—The type of borsieatuis came from Sanggau in 
Western Borneo, hut this form has also been recorded by Ljon* 
from localities south of the Pasir River in South-eastern Borneo. 
With it w'e associate twenty-eight specimens before us front 

3 Lyon, Proc, Biol. Soc. Wash., XIX, igoi, p. 5+ 

3. Id, t. c. s. p, S 3 

* 1 ( 1 . Proc. U. S, Nit. Mus,, . 40 , igu, p. gj. 
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various localities in Sarawak from KudiinR to Mt. Dulit, With¬ 
out exception all of these latter have the head-stripe 
{especially behind the ear) anil the head darker than an> ot the 
type series of the form described here. 

Natinosciiirua exilis exiUs (S. MiUler). 

S. Midler, Tijd^hrift v^r Natuurlijke 
Ceschiedenis en Physiologic, IS3S. Mullet, ^ lb 

Verhandl. Kalur. Gesch , 1839^4, p. S; et p, 9j Tab I 

\'titiKOschirHi exilii Lvon. Proc. U- S. Nat, Mus. AXXIil, 
1907, p. ';’53: id,, op. cit., XL. 1911, p 97, 

,V, 3 mioscrrirH! exilh exilh (?„ ParM Gyldenstoipe 
Sv. Vet Akademiens Handlingar, Band 60, No. 6, 19.0, p. 40, 
Matoekai, Melawi, W. Borneo I S. 1 ? 

This species was origtnallv recorded from Malacca, Sumatra 
and Borneo but at least the first of these localities is erronmus 
for no member of the genus occurs m the Malay Peninsula, it is 
furthermore significant that although this seems to be a common 
sauirrcl wherever it is found in Borneo it is absent m recent col!ej> 
lions from Sumatra. The presence of representatives m the Sulu 
and Philippine groups also suggests that the occurrence of t e 
species in Southwestern Malaysia is improbable. 

If the squirrel docs occur in Sumatra the type is the animal 
figured bv Miiller and Schlegel (l.c s ) which, Jenlmk (Cata- 
Imue Systematique des ,Mammifer«, 1888, p. H) is from Sumatra 
{" Mont Singalang but we do not believe in the preMU« of 
exiiii in that island. It setms never to have been recorded thence 
except bv tlie describer in days when the localities given were 
often incorrect. Therefore we select the Kapuas River basm m 
Western Borneo as the type locality, chielly because animals 
from Western Bomtso are in closer agreement with the ortgmal 
description than are specimens from Eastern Borneo; but also 
because it is probable that the type scries came from therea^uts 
The colour of the unsexed specimen before us has been altered 
bv the action of alcohol but the female differs from specimens 
fmni Middle Eastern Borneo {vide infra) snd agr«s with the 
type {cf. Anderson. Zool. Res, Yunnan, 1S7S, p. in that the 
upperparts are suffused with rufous. 

The figure on the coloured plate mentioned above is too 
generalised in character to permit of a detailed comparison. 
Nannosciurus exitis sordfdus subsp. nov. 

7vfl^;_AdulI female (skin and skull) collect!^ at Long 
TemeLin. Middle East Borneo on 26th August 1925 by H, C, 
Siebers. Buiten^org Mus, No. 1189. 

Diagnosii :—Like N. exiiis of Western Borneo but the upper- 
parts duller and more olive in tone and the cinnamon-rufous 
tinge much reduced. Our series from Sarawak shows that these 
differences are not seasonal. 
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External mea^nfemctits of Total 

and body 70, tail 52. ear 10 (from the llcsh H.CS-), hindfoot 

22 mm* (dry). 

Cmniol measurements of type: —Total length of skull 23, 
condvlt^basiUr length 19, basilar length 17, palaubr length 

least interorbital breadth 9.4, zygomatic breadth l:i, maxillary 
tooth row (alveoli) mm, 

Speesmens examined '.-Losig Hoet 5 ^, 1 ? : Longjemelan 
Is 2 9: Long Liah Leng 1 S ; Long Petak 10 S, S 9, Out 
description is, ho^vever, based on only four of this scries (“mpfj' 
ed with nine specimens from various parts of Sarawak and ^ 
from jMelawi, West Borneo), for most of the skins have been 
radically altered in colour through preliminary preservation in 
alcohol, the chief effect of which has been to pt^uce a^pronounc- 
ed pinkish biilT wash on the underparts and to deepen the natural* 
ly ochraceous tone of the upperparts into a warm hrovvn It is 
by no means obvious that the coloui^ have b^n alter^ for the 
action of alcohol produces a highly natural tone and thereby 
a pitfall for the unwary-! 

Rnttus surifer bandahara Robinson. i-nv vil 

Ratiu$ baudi^hara Robmsoii. Ann. Mag. n^st. (!/) Vii, 
1921, p-235. [KinaBaluJ. 

? A/«i raiah Lyon. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XX XI 11, 1907, 
P' 

? fpiniyf rajab Lyon, op. cit. XL, 1911, p. 107. 

Long Petak 2 9 ; Long Petak, Punt D+ M72 mettes 19. 

Two examples agree with the type description; but the third, 
from the higher locality, is darker above and lacks the broad 
zinc-orange gorget. 

All Bomean rats cf this section have been recorded as 
but Robinson has stated (l.cs.) that rajah has, as 
Malayan pellax and not suri/er. Until brttidnfcTira was d^r‘^ 
only me species was recogni^ from the island though it is 
obvious that in his *' Rough Synopsis [Ann. Mag, Nat I list 
f61 XIV, 1894, p. 4M1 Thomas included two under rj;flb 
so nov (” colour varj-ing from Isabel line to rufous ). m hi s 
"Vailed Diagnosis" (t.c.s. p. 454) the first 
and the type cited (colour a dull rufous clay-colour 1 he animals 
of " rufous" colour are probably the present form. 

We take the opportunity of correcting two errors m a |^ 

line 25 for ' rajab " read /i. sarsfer- 
Rattus whitcheadl (Thomas). 

A/iij vibitebeadi Thomas, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) XlV, 
1394, p. 457. 
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Mm vihitebeadi perbitus Thomas, op, cit. (8) VII, 1911, 
p. 205, 

Epimys wbiiehiadi Lyon, Pro. U* S, Nat. Mus,, XL, 1911, 
p. loe, 

Rattus whitebeadi Robinson and Kloss, journ* Ftd. Malay 
States Mus., VIM. part 2, 1918, p. 50, 

Rattus wbiieheadi wbiUheadi Gyldenstolpe Kungl. Sv. Vet. 
Akadcmiens Handlinger, Band 60, No. 6, I9_0, p, 42, 

Long Putak I 2 : Long Petak, Punt D+ 1172 metres I seJi?' 
Both am rufous-bellied examples. 

Rattus cremo riven ter kina (Bonhote). 

Mm ki»si Bonhott, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (7) XL 190J, 
p. 124. 

Epimys khw Lyon, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XL, 1911. p. HL 
Rattus kiva Gyldenstolpe, Kungl, Sv. Vet. Akademiens 
Handlingar, Band 60, No. 6, 1920, p. 42- 
Long Petak 2 S, 

Rattus concolor ephippium Jentink. 

Mus fpifippriiiu Lyon. Proc. L, S, Nat, Mus,, XXXIII. 
1907, p, 558. 

Epltitys ephippium Lyon. op. cit., XL, 1911, p. 93. 

Lebong Hara, Melawi. ML Borneo 3 3, 59. 

Marah I, ? Sex, 

Rattus rattus neglect us (Jcnt.) 

fpjMiyf fX^leetits Lyon, Proc, U, S. Nat. Mus., XL, 191 1, 
p, 96. 

Marah I 9 . 

This .Malaysian field rat is. we believe, the animal described 
from Banjpmassin by Jentink, L’nderparts white, or creamy, 
sharply defined from the brown upperparls, 

Rattus rattus dlariii (Jent.) 

? Epimys fattus tuTbidus Miller, Smith, Misc. Coll. LXI,. 
No. 21, 1913, p. 12. 

Ratiiis nes’kctus {? part.) Gyldenstoipe, Kungl. Sv. Vet. 
Akademiens Handlingar, Band 60, No. 6, 1920. p. 44. 

Nangah Serawai, Melawi, W. Borneo 2 9, 

Tcnggarong 2 juv,; Moeara .Antjaioeng 1 3.1 9 : Sungei 
Tclaga 2 9 ; Marah 3 3, 69. 

All the specimens listed above are examples of the very 
variable Malaysian house-rat (vide Kloss, Treubia, 11, 1921. 
p, 120 ). We suspect that (wrbid«i Miller, also from Tenggarong, 
which is described as like neglectus but with the undtrparts a^ 
dull drabby grey, is the same. 
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Rattus firgen liven ter (Rob, & Kloss) 

npimvi Tiilftti Rob. St Kloss, Journ. Straits 

Branch. iW. .Asiatic Soc.. No, 73, 1916. p. 274; id.. Journ. 
P. M. S. VIIl, Part 2, 1918, p. 7^. 


xMoeara Antjaloeng I 9 . 

Although the type of ar^entivaufer, which came from Pasir 
Canting on the w^t coast of Sumatra, is unique and is not 
available for comparison, we ha\'e used the name for the prosent 
specimen because it agrees so well with the original description. 

The back of the skull is badly smashed but there remain the 
marked cranial characters in which org^nff'tJfnffr differs from 
weiectui viz, longer tooth row. larger and more dilated bullae, 
longer palatal foramina which extend posteriorly beyond a line 
joining the inner anterior roots of the front molars, considerably 
broader infraorbital plate. The tail is shorter than the head and 
body, 174:177 in the (lesh. The hind foot (su.) measures 34 mm. 
in the dried skin. 

This rat bears a strong superficial resemblance to the rnembers 
■of the mtlui group, and w'as indeed described as a member of that 
fomienkreise. 


Rattus mueUeri bortieanus (.Miller). 

Epiviys boTMiantii Miller, Smith, Misc. Coll. L\l, I9l3, p* 15* 
Raltui mudleTt Cyldcnstolpei, Kungl, Sv. Vet. Akaaemicns 
Handlingar, Band 60, No. 6. 1919, p. 43, 

Lebong Hara, Mel awn, W. Borneo 2 9. 

Long Temelen 1 i, 1 9 : Long Petak 2 5,69,1 juv. 

The Eastern series varies a great deal in age and consequently 
in colour, A very j'oung animal is white beneath, and the range 
is thence through greyish white and greyish buff in immature 
animats, to adults with deep buff (chamois) underparts to creamy 
in the largest and oldest speciiuen (with worn teeth) 
measures;—Skull: greatest length 54, condylo-basilar length 
palatilar length 25, median nasal length 2!. zygomatic breadth -7, 
Spper molar row (alveoli) 8.5. This is by far the larg^t skull o 
the series the next in size measuring only 51.5 at iis greatest 
length. • 

We have placed these large rats as a form of niMeffern \Ve 
have considered itifraluteus Thomas, but that s«ms to be i_ e 
analogue of vaSidits Miller, from the Malay Peninsula* 
Though described in 1888 no zoologist seems to have 
material to it except Gyldenstolpe who m 1920 determined a 
TrSm ihe Siloengan River as iir/rnftd.r*r and some others frorn 
the same place as mitdleri. The first had the unde^arts d.ry 

grey ish buff wih dark grey under-fu r. The ot hers, si ight ly ^ 

were whitish buff below to the roots of the hair. These latter 
are probably the same as those now before us, 
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F. N. Ghasen and C, Boden Kloss, 

The two examples f rom Mel a wi , West Borneo, are both 
creamv’ beneath- A specimen from Saribas, Sarawak is creamyi 
strongly washed with chamois on the thighs and sides of the 
abdomen and is more brightly coloured above than any of the- 
others. 

Chiropodomys sp. 

Long Petak I *9 * 

This specimen differs from all the d^cribed forms of 
Cbitopadoviys in that the underside is not white, but faw'n cokmr 
like the uppcrpaits except for a small white patch on the middle 
line of the throat. 

In view of the fact that four Cbiropodomys have now been 
described from Borneo it is inexpedient to base anotlier name on- 
a single example. 

In size our animal comes nearest to pttsillus Thomas, from 
Kina Balu, KMO feet, its skull proportions closely agreeing with 
the measurements of the type [A. iVl. N. H. (6) XI. 1893, p- 345]' 
and our specimen further has entirely white hands and feet. 

Head and body 69, tail 89, ear 13 (all from the llesh: H. C, 
Siebers), hindfoot s.u. 16 (from the skin). 

Skull : condylo-basilar length IS, paiatiinr 9 (^)i zygomatic 
breadth 13, breadth of braincase 11.6, interorbital breadth 4,9. 
interparietal length 4.7, anterior zygoma-root 2, diastema 5.9, 
anterior palatine foramina 2,6. combined lengths m' and m- 
(crowns) 2.5, upper molar row (alveoli) 3, length of lower molar 
series 3,2. 


INSECTIVORA, 

Tupaia glis salatana Lyon. 

Tupaia longipei iuhtana Lyon, L). S. Nat. Mus., XLV, 1913, 
p. 77: Gyldenstoipe, Kungl- Sv. Vet. Akademieus Handlingar, 
Band 60, No. 6, 1920, p. 19. 

Tupaia l<»tgtpes (part.) Lyon, op. cit., XL, 1911, p. 122. 

Lebong Hara, Melawi. W. Borneo 1 ^, 

The nije of this form came from the Pangkallahan River, 
S.E. Borneo (15 miles from mouth) and it is thence found along 
the south coast to the Kendawangen River on the west coast. The 
present specimen which on description ( and by comparison with 
foMgrper from Sarawak) seems to us to be therefore 

extends the range of the form to the north. 

A juvenile (No. 1035), also from Melawi, possibly belongs to 
this race. 
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Tupaia minor minor Giinther. 

Tupaia minor Giinther, Proc, Zool. Soc. London, 1876, p. 426; 
Lyon. Proc, U. S. Nat. Mus.. XL. 1911, p. 123; Gyldenstoipe, 
KutiRl. Sv. Vet. Akademkns Handlingar, Band 60, No, 6, 1920, 

p. 20, 

Lebong Hara. .Mclawi, VV, Borneo ( i. 


Moeara Antjaioeng I i : Marah I S : Mocara VVahau 1 J ; 
Long Peiak 4 ^ . 7 9. 

Some examples of the scries are rather whiter below thatr 
others and the underside of the tail can be cither huffy or grey 
in general tone. The specimens before us vary considerably in 
the colour of the tail abo\'e and the amount of russet wash on 
the upperparts. In one adult i the russet colour is absent and 
in several the tail is concolorous with the back: malaccaita Ander¬ 
son, from the Malay Peninsula seems a very thin race based oft 
average characters only. 

Tupaia gracilis gracilis Thomas. 

Tupdin gracilis Thomas, Ann, Mag. Nat. I list. (6) XII, 1893 
p. 53; Lyon, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XL, 1911, p. 123. 

Lebong I lara, Melawi, W. Borneo 2 S . (Nos. 1037, 1033). 
Tupaia dorsalis Schlegel, 

Tupaia dorsalii Schlegel, Handl, Beoef. Dicrk., 1857, p- ^9; 
pi. 3, fig. 31; Lyon. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XXXIII. 1911, p. 562; 
id, op. dt., XL., 1911, p. 121. 

Tana dorsalis Lyon, op. cit., XLV, 1913, p. 152; Gyldenstolpe, 
Kungl. Sv. Vet. Akademiens Handlingar. Band 60, No. 6, 1920. 
p. 23. 

Long Petak 1 ,1,3 2 , 


Orchid pollinalion Not«a. 

by C. H. Carr. 

(With plates V to XVII). 

Dendrohium criinienatum (Sw.) or l*tgeon Orchid. 

The flower has a strong sw'eet scent and readily 
various species of bees by whose agency it is pollinated. The- 
plant flowers at intervals of a few w'eeks throughout the year, 
while the flow'ers arc only in full bloom for one morning, com" 
mencing to close about midday. It is an interesting fact that 
while the periods between blooming are of quite irregular duration 
ail plants flower on the same day. 

The method of pollination is simple. The column is long 
and its sides are embraced by the side lobes of the lip forming, 
with the menium, a kind of tube. Down the centre of the 
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rum i. .hicteJ ridfie the ’’ ''^g'jS* 

cwnlii'n oranat in colour, and is pierced by the bee lor its 
it°™u“nti," honev. The honey-Meretinj ponton of he 

r d^Tc! ta » small chamber at the base of the colotnn »h ch 
inlf^ts the hone\' The secretion of honey commences before the 

iTd^; ppeits S? tvhich .ime U mill ' 

chamber^and formed a large drop at the b»e of the lip petal 

irrihiT,?ib r3 

■d’h'io^pdnf “iraoj 

from above by the lip of the anther, u- u v, e 

As a bee backs its way out of a (loi^-er the ip, which has 
been wedged wide open, commences to close back towards the 
mlumn till it causes the thorax of he b« 

^^'ith the area of pastc-like substance on the rostellum. me 
coloring laver of cells instantly ruptures and the upward 
raises the lip of the anther and forces the Pf 
it adheres to the poll ini a. Some also becomes glued to the ‘borax 
of the bee which therefore, as it continues to retreat, carriK the 
poliinia with it. The pollinia are four m number and are usually 
all withdrawn together, 

W^hen after a visit to another flower, the insect commences 

i'uhr nr;' ‘rrspUmd 

b?bw will show' the accuracy with which the pollmia are placed 

upon the stigma. . . n 

The accompanving figures will also show that the llowcrs of 
.hi* oKhid «rrh* fflili™-! tv pollen from other llo.-prs o 
fV, nme niant They represent observations on a single plant 
wh\h w^^-vinl fuli; h=tlf =1 -ay f™nt any ^hers and 

the hive of bees observed was only a few yards distant. Th 
Sres were taken over 3 different Ibwermg periods, 

N„. of Plowm. FIO.-rrr with Flows woh Cdpsnte. 

Doliinia removed, pollmia on stigma. 

206 ^ rt 

It will be seen that not one single capsule resulted from 129 
rtowers in which the action of pollination had been properly ^car¬ 
ried out but only with pollen from the same plant, '‘^be^e, 
towsvtr, nows freeivo («Hen from olhm Wongiog to dislioct 
plants capsules will invariably result. 

Even where many plants grow together the percentage of 
cansules to flowers is not large, clue to the fact that an insect 
visits in succession all or at any rate most of the flowers of the 
Sant before visiting the next, and in this way the great majority of 
flow'ers receive pollen from other tlowers of the same plant 

- iij-i n 
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The general structure of ihe tlower h tubular resembling m 
this respect the allied D. Dr and D. plajiibmb^. 

As also with the species quoted pollinatioii is effected through the 
agency of small bee^ During the heat of the day it ^ 

fairly strong scent of the Hawthorn (Crataegus sp). Owing Ut 
the form of the mentum the flowers do not expand widely. 

The upper sepal and petals are set close side by side fornimg 
a hood which droops o%er the anther and thus together with the 
nientum thev cause the whole dower to resemble an arch at the 
apex of which is situated the ovary. The lateral sepals^ are arge 
and their bases are prolonged backwards to form with the column 
and lip a tong tube, 

The lip petal is adnate to the base of the column and 
CKCUpies a position close to and nearly paralled with it. It is 
threc-bhed. The midlobe is short and narrow and is' decun^ 
to form a landing place for the insect. M the base of the raidlobe 
is a large orange callus or wall which projects torwards over 
the former and occupies the whole width of the lip between the 
side lobes. 

The side lobes, which are white veined with purple are large 
and stand nearly upright. They form additional sides to he 
groove mentioned above and project well forw;ards on s dc 
of the column. They ensure not only that an insect must rnount 
over the callus at the base of the midlobe in order to reach the 
base of the tube, but must move backwards over the callus till 
the midlobe is reached, on w ilhdrawal. 

From the callus to its base the blade of the lip is thickened 
to assist it in retaining as far as possible its position close to 

par^illtl with the crjlumn* 

The column is considerably lengthened doivnwards to form, 
with the lateral sepals, a long narrow' tube. Near its J 

small orange cushion which does not secrete honey but is greatly 
sought by insects for the juices contained wtthin its tissue. 

The stigma is shallow and is situated imm^iaiely below the 
mstellum. At the apex of the latter are two lobes above ''hich is 
the area of paste common to the plants of this genus. 
function of the two lohes of the msidlum, which hang down 
slightly over the stigma, is to catch the poHmia a,t ached to the 
thorax^of the insect and guide them on to the viscid surface. 

When a small bee of suitable size approaches a Itow-er it lands 
upon the small depending midlobe of the hp which it comm^ces 
fif*climb It is now within the forw'ard projecting side lobi^ of 
W lTsn ihal X'n the base of the midlobe is reached it is 
fSre^*^ to cSb direcSy o^er the callus which is situated 
immediately beloiv the anther, for it will 

ISs occupies the whole width of the lip between the side lobes. 
Pt, I, 1W8] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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As it rises its head comes into contact with the anther and 
as the space between this, and the callus is too small to pcrntit 
of free entrance the insect forces open the apex of the J>P 
leverage with head and thorax on the anther. Having pas^d 
the callus the insect is now free to penetrate to the base of the 
lube and attack with its maxillae the cushion of juicy tissue 
situated near the base of the column. 

When the juices in the cushion have been exhaustetl, a fw 
seconds suffice for this, the bee commences to back its way up the 
tube until the slope of the callus is reachect, 

.\s the callus is ascended its slope causes the base of the 
thorax to press against the lip of the anther raising it away from 
the rosietlum. The centre of the insect s thorax now comes into 
contact with the patch of paste above the lobes of the rostellum, 
'I'his paste is immediately forced out through its covering 
<if cells into the anther where it engages with the pollinia, A 
considerable quantity is also smeared U|ron the^ centre of the 
insect's thorax to which the pollinia therefore adhere on further 
withdrawal. This paste dries with great rapidity to the con¬ 
sistency of was on exposure to the air and the pollinia are 
consequently firmly held in place upon the centre of the thorax. 

On withdrawal from a second flower the pollinia are caught 
bv the two lobes of the rostellum w-hich force them inwards to 
the surface of the stigma and tear them away from the thorax 


of the insect. 

Further withdrawal results in the pollinia of the second 
flower being carried away in the manner shown above. 

As mentioned previouslv the allied plants D. gracile, D. 
and £>. ptflulbulbe are pollinated in the manner shwn 
above Thev all partake of the same essential structure as just 
described. All are tubular, all have similar cushions near the ba^ 
of iht; columri and the mechanism of the callus, ^^flther and side 
lobes of the lip are common to all. 

The flower has no protection against other insects such as 
ants, butterflies etc., and the cushion of juicy tissue at the base of 
the column is so soft as to be easily penetrated by the maxillae 
of the latter. I have however repeatedly observed flowers to be 
visited by bees after previous visits by butterflies which Insects 
are of course useless for pollination purposes, 


Dendrobriiim pandaneti (Ridl.) 


This species is of great interest by reason of the presence, 
in addition to the ordinary anterior anther, of two lateral anthers 
^)f the inner whorl. 


The anterior anther is complete, having two «!ls each con¬ 
taining two pollinia, but it plays no part in the fertitiiia^on of 
the flower. The act of fcrtilwation is effected entirely by the 
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pollinia from the lateral anthers, which consist each of one cell 
containing two pollinia and it is usually well advanced before the 
flower opens. The flower does not expand widely when it opens 
at all and 1 have never observed it to be visited by insects. 

The lateral anthers being situate on each side of the stigma 
and below the rostcllum their pollinia are drawn out over the 
surface of the stigma, throw out pollen tubes and fertilize the 
flower. They become entirely merged with, and inseparable from, 
the stigma. 

As in the other species of this genus the lostellwm is provided 
with the usual patch of paste-like substance covered by a thm 
layer of ceils and the pollinia in the anterior anther can be removed 
in the ordinary way but in none of the many flowers examined 
by me has this been actually done, all being fertilize by the 
pollinia from the incomplete lateral anthers. The pollmia in the 
anterior anther remain to perish in their cells. 

The Species may be found growing low down on Rembia 
palms in and around rice fields. In such situations the plant is 
fully exposed to the sun but the roots penetrate through the 
fibrous bases of the old leaves to the moisture within. 

Owing to the restricted nature of its habits the 
naturally a very local one being common in the rice fields m 
which it has become established though absent in suitable areas 
some little distance away, for while every' flow'er produces a 
capsule the seeds ate seklom able to negotiate any wide belt ot 
forest or cultivated land. As an example of this the plant is 
abundant in the rice fields of the Rembau and Johol valleys in 
Kegri Sembilan while it appears to be very rare or absent from 
Malacca territory. 

It may be found in flower continuously throughout the year. 


Deitdrobium nietachilitium (Rchb.) 

The flowers arc borne on very short racemes usually in pai« 
with the sepals and petals widely expanded, the lateral sepals 
forming at their base a long straight and very narrow spur-like 
mentum. This mentum is about half an inch long and over me 
greater part of its length only one twentieth of an inch wide. 

The lip petal is long and narrow and closely appressed to 
the column at the summit and base of the foot of the lattw- 
It is three lobed the two small and pointed side lobes doseiy 
gripping the column immediately beneath the anther. The mtdiobe 
is somewhat decurved and its edges are very fleshy. 

Along the blade of the lip, from its base to the side 
are two large keels with a narrow groove betw«n them. I hew 
keels press tightly against the anther and together With the side 
Sto srlh, Lfpleldy cloa the wlrana to the n<»» .ith 
the exception of the narrow' groove between them. 
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On the blade of the lip, and particularly on the two kceb, 
are layers of white oval starch grains arranged in lines placed 
loosely side by side. These starch grains provide food for the 
insect visitors and are developed in their greatest abundance orv 
that part of the lip which is immediately below the anther and 
stigma. 

The column is short and straight and forms a half right 
angle with the blade of the lip while the column foot is at right 
angles to the column. Thus a space is left between lip and column 
immediately in rear of the anther forming an arched chamber the 
sides of which are tightly closed by the side lobes of the lip, In 
the fortvard arch of this chamber is situated the deep stigraalic 
cavity. It is precisely' on that pKtttion of the lip which forms the 
floor of this chamber that the starch grains reach their greatest 
development. 

At the apes of the rostellum and protruding sjightly below 
the lip of the anther is the usual patch of paste-like substance 
common to flowers of this genus. This paste is easily forced out 
by a slight upward pressure. Though the anther is large its two 
cells are very shallow and the poll ini a rest therefore just above 
the area of paste on the rostellum in such a position that they 
cannot fail to be caught when the paste is forced out. 

1 am unable to say by what insect the flower is fertilised as 
I have never seen it visited by insects nor have I ever seen a 
capsule naturally formed- At first sight it wouSd appear from the 
tubular nature of the flower, the closed entrance with its narrow 
groove between the keels of the lip and the long narrow spur-like 
metltum that the agenc>' of kpidoplera would be required, and 
indeed it is possible that this might at one time have been the 
case. There is. howover. no thickened area at the base of the lip 
or column foot which might provide the juices attractive to these 
insects- Moreover the situation of the rostellum and stigma high 
up on the forward slope of the chamber formed by column and lip 
would render it impossible for the pollinia to be extracted by the 
maxillae of a moth. 

On the other hand the high position occupied by rostellum 
and stigma, the chamber between column and lip on the floor of 
which is such a large store of easilj' available food both point to 
fertilization by other types of insects- Moreover the lip. as far 
back as the base of the' column foot is flexible and easily W'edgcd 
open giving ready access to the chamber. 

Any insect strong enough to wedge open the lip and gain 
access to the chamber would be certain, on withdrawal, to come 
into contact with the area of paste on the rostellum. This would 
immediately he forced out and glue the pollinia to the head or 
thorax of the insect. Moreover the position of the stigma on the 
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forwi'ard arch of the chamber is excellently adapted for the trapping 
i>f the poliinia as the insect withdraws from the next flower 
visited. 

Though there are usually two flowers on each raceme they 
do not expand ai the same time^ one opening a few days before 
the other This is of im^wriance in rendering it unlikely that any 
one flower would be fertilized by poUinia extracted from another 
flower of the same plant. The precaution^ howeverp is not complete 
in so far as both flowers will be expanded together for several 
days before the first withers. 

The flowers have no scent nor do they secrete nectar and the 
plant may be found in flower throughout the year, 

Dendrobium secyndum (Lindl.) 

The general shape of the flower is tubular and fertilization is 
effected by means of moths. The upper half of the lip rests close 
to the co-lumn while its sides are incurved to fit tightly over the 
anther and the column arms. Its lower half is bent sharply out- 
w'ards to form^ with the menmm.. an enclosed dilated chamber at its 
base which becomes filled with nectar while at the bend it is much 
iliickencd to cause the whole upperhalf to be rigidly oppressed to 
the column. 7 he apex of the lip projects above ihe anther and its 
sides are incurved w such an extern that they almost meet and 
form a narrow guide-enxraiiCe the inteiior of the flower. 

The arms of the column arc rounded and form the sides of a 
tube w,hich act& as a guide to the maxillae of the insect when 
inseried in order to reach the nectar-containing chamber below. 
This tube is completed means of the blade of the Jip whose 
incurvetl sides^ as noticed previously, fit lightly over the column 
arms. 

The rostellum is interesting and plays a very important part 
in the fettilistatian of the flow er. On its upper surface, immediately 
beneath the lip of the anther^ which protects it from downward 
touch, is a small patch of yellow ish paste covered by a thin layer 
of cells which rupture at the slightest upward pressure. Its under 
surface is prolonged downwards into two tooth-like lobes or> 
'hooks" which project over the small sunken stigmatit cavity 
w^eJI out into the tube formed by^ the column arms and the blade 
of the lip. 

Thus the entrance to the tube, formed by the incurved sides 
of the apex of the lip, the tube itself, formed by the column arms 
and the blade of the lip^ and also the sharp outwbrd curve of the 
nectar-containing chamber all combine to assure that the insect 
rakes up the same relative position to each flower^ i.e, exactly 
opposite to itp since it would be impossible for the maxillae to 
penetrate to the basal chamber from any other position. 1 his is 
also assisted by the tooth-Uke lobes on the under surface of the 
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Tostcllum between \Ahkh the maxillae must be inserted. The 
pollinia, therefore, will always become attached to the front of 
the maxijlae. 

As the maxtJIae are withdrawn they raise the anther and 
rupture the layer of cells which coders the of paste on the 
upper surface of the rostcllum. This paste is forced up into the 
anther and adheres both to the base of the pollinia, w hich have 
neither caudicle nor disc^ and to the maxillae w'hich, as they are 
further withdrawn, carry the pollinia adhering to them. The 
paste sets in. a f™ seconds into the consistency of soft wax, and 
the mere slight raising of the anther ii usually sufficient to rupture 
the covering layer of cells, 

W heUr after the insect's visit to the next flower, the maxiilae 
are again withdrawn the polltnia which are adhering to then^ 
are caught by the lobes of the under surface of the rosteilum 
and forced upwards and inw^ards to the face of the stigma on 
whose viscid surface they remain, w^hile fresh pollinia are remo\'ed 
in the manner shown a hose. 

The nectar secreted by the flow'er is w^ell protected from 
attack by insects other than the lepidoptera required for fertili- 
?,Ption since the entrance to the interior is too small to render 
access possible even to the smallest ants. These may be seen 
crowding over the flowers and endeavouring to reach the nectar 
from the slits between the edges of the lip and the lateral sepals. 

The plant may usually be found in flower in Malaya in 
February, March and April The season is a short one but the 
plant makes a veiy^ attractive show with its racemes of closely 
packed deep rose coloured flowers. A while variety may occas- 
sionahy be found ^rnong the other plants. 

Burbophylfum epjcrianthes (Hook,) 

The flowers appear singly from the large sheathing bracts 
at the base of the pseudobulbs. They are widely expanded, the 
large yellow and red sepals being bent back upon the ovary and 
pedicel. The general colour is red and yellow, colours attractive 
To the small flies necessary for pollination. The petals are 
extremely short and each ends in some 6 to 8 small grey processes 
which are connected to the petal by long slender filaments causing 
them to oscillate continyally at ihe slightest movement or in the 
smallest breadth of air. Actually, as will be explained, the 
mechanism of the lip petal b such as to render the presence of 
the other two petals unnecessary. In this species it is obviously 
of advantage that the lip petal and column are left fully exposed 
in the centre of the flower in the manner shown in the illustration. 
It appears therefore that the lateral peEats became gradually 
aborted and that they have been later adapted to their pre^nt 
form. It is certain that the small blades are of benefit to the 
plant since by their continual movement they undoubtedly provide 
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a of attraction of insects a^^il they are so small that they 

do not, even in vioknt mosTmeni, disturb the small lltes which 
settle on the lip. .Moreover the blades are obviously special]}' 
developed organs and are by no means analogous to hairs nor are 
thev mere continuations of the veins of the petals. They them¬ 
selves resemble small linear petals and are connected to the petals 
proper by long filamentous projections of the latter. 

The lip petal plays a most important part in the fertilistation 
of the flower. It is tongue shaped and n>undcd with a pointed 
tip a [id is attached b}' a delicate binge to the column foot whence 
it hangs downw^ards- 1’he delicate manner of its attachment to 
the foot of the column causes it to swing easily backwards and 
forwards. In colour the basal half is greenish with dark red 
spots while the apex is dark red almost black. At the base of 
the upper surface the lip is bilobed the lobes enclosing a large 
hollow along the bottom of which runs a long very narrow^ groove. 
Running transversely down the sides of the base of the lip are tw^o 
rows of red and yellow tubercles w’idening to a mass on the under 
surface just under half way down* These tubercles are provided 
with a hard shiny covering and exactly resernble small glistening 
drops of liquid, a further attraction to insects prom the 
numerous pores in the hard coating of the tu^rcles, m common 
with the whole of the upper surface of the lip, exude coutiiless 
minute drops of fluid W'hich are eagerly sucked up by the small 
flies which visit the flow'er. The fluid is often secreted before the 
flow^er opens and masses of sugar may liometim^ be found among 
the tubercles. The lip petal possesses the additional function of 
exuding the very faint foetid smelt so allractive to many kinds of 
flies. The small groove in the bottom of the cavity enclosed by 
the Jobes at the base of the lip is of much importance. Small 
drops of secreted liquid collect in this groove and are Jed down 
ii ID a small chamber close to the hinge attaching the lip to the 
fool of the column. This collection of easily obtainable liquid 
attracts the insect to probe its way to the very b;^ of the lip 
a position which it is necessary for it to occupy in order that 
the pollinia may be wdthdraw'm 

The column, to whose foot the lip is hinged, is provided with 
Jong wide arms which form a groove within which swings the base 
'of the lip. In this position the stigma is situate above and slightly 
in front of the hollow formed by the basal lobes of the lip. 
lust above the stigma is the rostelJum which is furnished with a 
small patch of paslt-like substance covered by a layer of cells 
through which it is easily forced out by an upward thrust. 

A small fly on landing upon the lip wanders about in search 
of the drops of liquid secreted upon the tubercles and the upper 
surface. Sooner or later it reaches the central groove near ihe 
base of the lip which it gradually follows. Its head and thorax 
nuw' come into contact with the sides of the stigmatic chamber. 
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h cannot yet enter the hollow between the basal iobe^ of the lip 
the entrance to whEcb approaches too near to the column face, 
j he lip, however, being balanced on a delicate hinge no\v com* 
menccs. in response to leverage against I he face of the column, 
to move backwards and downwards until the hollow betvvcen its 
basal lobes becom^ accessible to the insect which moves further 
downwards ii]l it is enabled to reach the small chamber close to 
the hinge oE the lip. The lip has now been forced into the second 
position shown while the thorax of the insect h imm^ediately 
below the stigma. 

As the insect commences to withdraw the lip presses; upward 
m the endeavour to resume its normal position and by this 
pressure the thorax of the insect is kept tightly pressed to the 
face of the column and the sides of the stfgmatic chambeTr On 
further withdrawal therefore the centre of the thorax presses 
upwards against the area of paste on the rostellum. This paste 
IS immediately forced out into the anther and adheres to the 
pollinia. Some of the paste is also smeared upon the thorax 
of the insect to which the pollinia consequently adhere and by 
which they are withdraw^n. 

On withdrawal from the next flower penetrated the upward 
pressure of the lip petal forces the ];^l!iFiia attached to the thorax 
of the insect into the narrow' stigmatic opening while fresh 
poll in ia are extracted as before. 


Eria floribttnda (Lindl.) 

The flowers are crowded in ihort racemes produced among 
the leaves at the top of the stems. They do not expand very 
widely and are pollinated by bees. 

The lateral sepals are very wide and are not w'idely expanded. 
They form walls which tend to keep the insect in the centre of 
the flow'er. The lip petal is adnate to the base of the long columit 
foot, it is slightly saccate at the base to form with the base of 
the column foot a small chamber which becomes filled with nectar. 
The sides of this chamber are closed by the side lobes of the lip 
whose apices also press tightly against the column foot so that they 
must be levered open before access to the chamber can be gained, 
The midlobe of the lip is long and spoon-shaped. It merely 
serves as a platform whence the insect may enter the flower. 

The stigma is ver>'^ prominently placed and lies well out 
above the micllobe uf the lip. It is large and faces rather down¬ 
wards towards the apex of the lip. 


Above the stigma is the rostellum with p broad beak to each 
side of the a^x of which is attached a very small glisteninc 
yellow disc. To each of these discs, which are highly viscid^ 
are ^tlached four pollinia. The discs are held to Ihe remainder 
of the rostellum by means of a layer of very delicate cells which 
rupture instantly if the discs be pressed upwards. 
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The faci: that ihe dssc^ are situated on each side of a rather 
wide rostelliiiti beak renders it possible that they can be withdrawn 
one at a time, and this \ery frecfucntly happens. This is also 
assisted by the fact that dmvn the centre of the roslellum beak 
runs a low ridge. Obviously this is of no little advantage to the 
plant in that ii fenders it possibk for the jKsIlinia of one flower 
to pollinate two or more blooms. 

On visiting a flosver the bee alights on the midlobe of the 
lip, and proceeds to wedge open the side bbe$ with its maxillae 
in order to reach the fluid contained within the basal chamber. 
In order to do this it must keep its head pressed tightly against 
the column in such a manner that the apes of the rostdium 
beak bears approximately upon the centre of the head. 

On withdrawal ihe head brushes upwards against the under 
side of the discs which adhere and the cells w^hich unite them to 
the rostellum being instantly ruptured by the upward pressua*, 
they-p with their pollinia attachedp are withdrawn. Either both 
sets of pollinia or only one would be withdrawn according to 
w'hether the bee occupied a directly central position or om slightly 
to one side, .Moreo^'er it is frequently the case that the basal 
joint of one of the antennae raises a disc which w^ould in this 
■case be removed adhering to ihe antenna. 

The pollirtta on removal assume a drooping position. This is 
not due to any contraction of the disc but merely to the maner 
in which the pollinia are attached to it. Moreover this position 
is essential for pollination since it would not otherwise be possible 
for the pollinia to gain contact w'ith the stigma. 

When the bee enters another flow'er, and assumes the posi¬ 
tion described above, it will be seen that the drooping of the 
pollinia brings them exactly over the face of the stigma against 
w^hose viscid surface they press. As the bee withdraws from the 
second flower therefore all or at any rate some of the pollinia 
are left upon the stigma while fresh pollinia are withdrawn as 
previously shown. 

The elasticity of the minute filaments attaching pollinia to 
caudicles or discs is a further contrivance for economy in ex¬ 
penditure of pollen. In the present plant these lilaments are 
highly elastic and it frequently happens that only one or two 
pollinia are actually left upon the stigma, their filaments being 
ruptured by the rostellum beak, while the others are withdrawn 
from the stigma and serve to pollinate another plant. 

In addition to the common species of honey bee whose part 
in the pollination of this plant has been described above, the 
flowers are visited eagerly by many species of bees and wasps 
in addition to other useless insects such as flies, ants etc. Only 
in a few cases, however, are these insects of any use in pollination. 
Thus a large wasp observed only removed one set of pollinia 
^fter visiting upw'ards of thirty flowers. 
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Mor^\er ihe plant offers no protection to unwanted insects 
but this IS counteracted by the fact that nectar is continuously 
secreted in the chamber at the base of the iip. 

The plant, which is the commonest of the Ifymencria section, 
has, together with many of the genus, a verv' restricted tlowerine 
period, being usiialfy in bloom in Malaya in December or 
januao'. Ihe actual duration of a plant in bloom lasts only a 


Dendrocolla alba (Ridl.) 

The flo^iers expand singly or in pairs in earlv morning at 
intervals ol about ten days and remain fully expanded till mid-day 
or early afternoon. They are pollinated by small beel ^ 

The sepals and petals which are white or more commonly 
cream in cobur are widely expanded. The lip petal which i 
pale yellow with light brown blotches, occupies the centre of the 
nower completdy covering the column with which it is mSre or 

h’ 3i]d the column foot it 

forms a tute ending m a spur-like sac. The side lobes are curved 

coluirni™*^^*^ closely round the sides of the 

On the blade of the lip, immediately below the anther is a 
'm-™ at the base of the lip is a light 

The column is short with rounded arms which, vv ith the 
rostellura, form an arch over the sligmatic cavity and on the 
centre of this arch rests the disc of the rosteilum. ^ ^ 

rhe disc, to which the pollmia are directly attached there 

h!-'Th 'f ffoni the rest of the rosteJlum 

tL rtiptunng cells, thus permitting it to be 

^ad^; withdrawn, together with the pollinia, by any object S 
which Its viscid under-surface becomes attached The anther is 

StotTrSm " dislodged by thl^ 

The bee effects entrance between the lip petal and the rnhiniiv 

lip, till It reaches the callus. This projection causes the insect 
to rise away from the surface of the lip till its thorax nrp^! 
against the anther and the upper or smooth surface of the disc. 

As the insect commences to back its way out of the tube how^ 
thorax rabs against the viscid under surface of the disc 
which immediately adheres to it. and, the upward pressure rupf^r- 
ing the bordering line of cells, the disc and pollinia are withdraw^ 
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On withdrawal from the next flower visited the pollinia are 
caught by the lower lip of the rostellLiin and forced upwards and 
inwards on to the stigma upon whose viscid surface they adhere, 
while frirsh pollinia are wnthdraw^n in the manner shown above. 

As show n by the accon\panying figures the plants growing in 
shady situaE.ions are more frequently visited than those growing m 
the open. The small proj>ortion of capsules to flowers whtJi 
poilinia removed may be in part due to ihe fact that the small 
bees on which the plant depends for poliinatton appear to be nio^t 
easily disturbed. 1 have frequently observed b^p with pollinia 
attached, visiting fiowers^ only to w^ithout entering them. 

In such cases, should they visit meanw'hile totally different species 
these pollinia might easily become dislodged before they had had 
the opportunity to pollinate any flowers. 

The following figures may be of interest also in showing 
roughly the rate of capsules to flowers. 

No. of Flowers with 

Flowers pollinia removed Capsules. 

Group 1- (Fully exposed to sun) 62 15 4 

Groups. (On shady shrub) 38 29 8 

100 44 12 

Coelogyne mayeriana (Rchb,) 

The flowers, which are coloured yellow-green with the lip 
petal veined and spotted wnth black, are strongly scented of 
Privet (Ligustru 7 n}^ They are pollinated by wasps, and are 
ividely expanded with the lip presenting a ready landing place for 
the insects. Before pollination the flow^er is erect but one 
after this has been effected it assumes a drooping posture making 
it very difficult for a large insect, such as here required, to enter. 
The scent is still retainetlp how.ever, as an increas^ attraction tf> 
insects to visit the plant. 

At the base of the lip is an orange s^velling w'hich is punctured 
by the maxillae of the insect for the juices contained w'ithm^ 
while dow n the centre of the lip for its whole length run two raised 
ridges which reach their greatest height immiiliately below^ the 
anther. These act as guides and ensure that the insect must keep 
to the exact centre of the flower in order to reach the swelling at 
the base of the lip. 

The rostellum projects considerably above the stigma while 
the column is furnished with two large wings which form a groove 
to guide the head of the insect on withdraw'aL At the apex of 
the rostellum is a small area called the disc. This area is marked 
off from the remainder of the rostellum by a layer of delieate 
and easily ruptured cells which break at the slightest upward 
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pressure. Tft the upper surface of the disc the four pollinia are 
attached ivhile tts under surface is viscid readily adhering to any 
object with which it comes into contact. 

On alighting the wasp forces open the lip and attacks jukes 
contained in the s^velting at its base, in this position the thorax 
of the insect presses against the column against which it exerts 
leverage. As the insect backs its way out of tlic flower the lip 
petal presses upxyards towards the column in the attempt to regain 
its normal position. This causes the head of the wasp to remain 
pressed against the column in such a position that it is certain 
to conie into contact with the naked under surface of the disc, 
n his immediately adheres and, the line of border cells rupturing 
with the upward pressure the disc and pollinia are removed by 
the iiistcf on its further backward movement. 

When the insect, having visited another flow'cr, commences to 
withdraw', the pollinia are caught against the projecting Tostelium 
and forced upon the stigmatic surface where they remain, while 
fresh pollinia are removed as shown above. 

The scent appears to be pow-erfully attractive to the wasps 
which % from great distances straight to the plant and penetrate 
the flowers. 


Adenoticos major (Ridl.) 

The nowers remain open for several days. The sepals and 
petals which are green are fairly widely expanded. The lip petal 
w’hich is yellow green at first becomes orange red after expansion 
for some time. It is very fleshy and is concave at its base 
forming a cup immediately below the column. Down the centre 
of this cup is a w'hiie linear papillose projection or keel which lies 
just below the lostellum and anther. This projection or keel serves 
ns an attraction to insects in the shape of food and is gnawed by 
them on visiting the flower. ^ 

The side lobes of the lip are small pointed projections and 
sen'e to prevent access to the keel e.scept from the front of the 
flower. 

The column is very short and is arched slightly forwards 
-over the hollow'ed portion of the lip. 

The rostellum ends in two tooth-like points between which 
lies the disc and caudicle of the pollinia. These pollinia consist 
of 4 round pollen masses attached by elastic filaments to the 
caudicle. They tie within a large one celled anther which is 
provided with strong Haps which grip over them and the anther 
is consequently usually removed w'lth the pollen masses. 

Immediatel.v belo\v the rostellum is the stigma which is 
situated within a round sunken cavity just large enough to take 
cpne or at most two of the pollen masses. 
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Lei us suppose then that an insect of suitable size visits the 
flower attracted by the store of food contained in the keel of the 
lip. As this keel is very' narrow ^nd situated iminediately beSow 
the disc of the poUinia which pM:sints downwards and inw^ards it 
is certain that as the insect eats its way inw'atds its head or 
thorax will ^it some time come into contact with the viscid under 
surface of tfie disc of the pollinia which will at once adhere to 
it. When therefore the insect leaves the flower the pollinia and 
anther ivill be withdrawn, thi^ pollinia being still concealed 
within the anther owing to the stiff flaps of the latter. 

On removal of ihe pollinia and anther the caudicle springs 
up at slighti}' more than right angles with the surface of attach¬ 
ment. After about 2 minutes the disc commences to contract 
carrying the caudiefe and pvollin-a forwards and downwards through 
an angle of Just over QO''. This movement, which is completed 
some four or four and a half mmutes after withdrawal, causes the 
pollinia to wedge open the (laps of the anther which can then 
be easily dislodged- .Moreover since the stigma is situated below 
the rostellum, on the upper surface of which the pollinia had 
formerly rested, it will be readily seen that until the jjollinia have 
completed their downward movement they will not be in a proper 
position for penetrating the stigmatic cavity of another jlow^en 

The time taken by the disc to depress the pollinia is of great 
importance since it renders it unlikely that any flower is polli¬ 
nated by the ageuc>' of pollinia of another flower from the same 
plant. These plants are usually seen to grow' in large colonies 
covering the trunks and branches of their host tree. .Moreover 
It is generally the case that few' (lowers are expanded together 
on any one plant. The intm^al, therefore, of four mmutes is 
calculated to allow' the insect abundant time to deal with the food 
supply of the flowers of any one plant and to have visited 
another before the pollinia arc properly positioned for striking 
the stigma. 

When the insect visits another flower w'ith the pollinia in 
the correct position the tatter strike against the stigmatic 
cavity and one or two pollinia penetrating it are left upon the 
surface their filaments being ruptured by the edge of the cavity. 

The fact that the stigmatic cavity is too small to take 
all the pollinia is of importance from the point of view' of 
economy in that it ensures that each set of pollinia are capable of 
pollinating two or more flowers. 

The keel in the cavity of the Jip petal, though quite open, 
never appears to be attacked by ams and it w'tll almost invariably 
be found that when this keel has been removed the pollinia have 
been removed aiso. 
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How attractive the dower is to certain insects and wjth 
TiS'hat precision the act of Jertilization as above described is 
carri^ out is fully evident by the fact that under natural 
Conditions fully 70 per cent of flowers set capsules. 

In d, virens the method of pollination is similar. The flowers 
are smaller than A. major and are produced on short racems 
3 or 4 together; they are green and scented of vanilla. 

The papillose ridge at the base of the lip is only about half 
the Size of that of A. inajor, while the action of the poltinia is 
completed m some 2— minutes. The anther, though with- 
draw'ij with [he poltinia, is instantly dislodged. 

SaccofAbium undulntum (Ridh) 

The flower is widely expanded and is fertilized by small 
moths. The lip petal is adnate to the column with which by 
means of its broad erect side lobes, it forms a kind of cup at 
w'hose base is a small tube leading to the spur which .is more or 
Jess parallel to the ovary and whose base contains nectar The 
midlo^ is reduced to a small linear process w hich is rolled back 
upon itself and presents no landing place for insects. The bases 
of the side lobes narrow imyards to a groove which acts as a 
guide to the maxillae of the insect. Just within the spur, on its 
upper side, are two small cushions between which the insect's 
maxillae must pass to reach the nectar at the base. 

The column is short and is provided whth large round arms 
the inner faces of which form a groove leading doivnwards towards 
the lip petaJ. Within this groove lies the minute disc of the pollinia 
scaled upon the tip of the rostellum and projecting below' the 
lip of the anther, while immediately below this is the small 
stigmatic opening just large enough to take one of the two pollinia. 
The groos'c between the column arms is a further guide to the 
inaxiiiae and, in common with the other two grooves above men¬ 
tioned, causes the insect to take up the same relative position to 
each (lower visited. 

The moth alights upon the back of the upper sepal, the 
■outside of tvhich is arched outwards. Guided as sliowm above 
it now inserts its maxillae into the spur. The maxillae, in pene¬ 
trating, pass over the smooth upper edge of the disc of the pollinia 
On withdraw'al, however, the upward pressure raises the disc 
causing its viscid under surface to come into contact with the 
maxillae to which it adheres. This upward pressure immediately 
ruptures the line of delicate cells connecting the disc and caudicle 
w'ith the remainder of the rostellunv, and disc, caudicle and 
pollinia are removed adhering to the maxillae of the insect. 

The caudicle is shaped like an oar the blade of which rests 
along the maxillae. The polIini.a are attached to a projection on 
the blade of the caudicle and therefore stand W'ell away from it. 
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As the in^^ct wUhdraws its maxillae from another flo^'er. 
therefore, the pollinia. in travelling up the groove between the 
arms of the columnn are caught against the tip of the rostcllum 
and one of the two pollinia is forced through the opening of the 
stigma andp its filament being ruptured against the side, is left 
upon it 

As the maxiJIae are further withdrawn the pollinia of the 
second flower are removed as shown above. 

This plant affords a pretty illustration of economy in the 
expenditure of pollen brought about by the opening of the stigma 
cavity being so reduced as to be able to lake only one pollinium* 
Thus each set of pollinia can fertilize two flowers. The usual 
percentage of capsules to flowers approximates 40%. 

The flower is variable in the extent of the red markings on 
sepals and petals. 

Aerides odoratum (Lour). 

The flowers are pollinated through the agency of large bees 
such as wood borers of the genus Xyheop^ etc. 

As regards first the structure of the flower where it affects 
pollination the column and base of the anther are completely 
closed up by the lip and only moderately strong insects can force 
■entrance to the interior. The sepals and petals are widely expanded 
wmh the result that the lip fonns a natural landing place in the 
centre of the flower which during the heat of the day emits a 
strong s^veer scent. 

7'he lip is stiff and fleshy and is kept appressed to the column 
by the manner of its attachment to the foot of the latter and by 
the fact that its side lobes, w'hjch are long md incurved, spring 
over the sides of the column. They also spring over the midlobe 
and keep it in position. The midlobe is long and upturned and 
consequently presses against and rises above. The anther, which 
it serves to protect. Jn the case of var. bicuspidatum (hem 
figured) the apes of the lip is narrower and ends in two sharp 
points, a variation which is of a slight advantage in that it simpli¬ 
fies access to the interior of ihe fiow'er by permitting easier leverage. 

At iis base the lip is up-curved into a small horndike spur 
with a tw^o-toothed callus about half way dowm while just below 
this callus are two small swellings, one on each side of the spur, 
and these secrete tjie sw^eet Iluid with which the latter becomes 

filled. 

The lip therefore completely closes the entrance to the flower 
and the only possible ingress is through leverage exerted between 
the apex of the midlobe of the lip and the anther and rostellum. 

The rostellum is prolonged into a beak which stands well 
out from the column and at right angles to it. 
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At the of the rostellum beak js :&ituate the small disc 
of the pollinia. This dise^ which is joined to the remainder of 
the rostellum by' a layer of delicate and easily ruptured cells is 
highly viscid on iis under surface. To it is attached the caudicle 
of the polIJnia which lies along the summit of the rostellurn 
beak to which it is likewise attached by a bordering line of 
easily ruptured cells. 

The cells which attach the disc and caudicle to the rest ot 
the fosiellum rupture instantly on a slight upward pressure. 

On visiting a flower the bee alights on the lip and, inserting 
its ma?tillae between the anther and the apex of the lipj forces 
the latter open and enters the tlower sufficiently far to reach the 
fluid in the spur. 

As it withdraws, the base of its head comes into contact 
with the viscid under surface of the disc which adheres to it. 
The upward pressure causes the layer of cells bordering the disc 
and caudicle to rupture permitting the disc, caudicle and pollinia 
10 be removed from the mstellum adhering to the head of the 
bee. The rostellum projecting into the centre of the space between 
lip and column causes the insect to move slightly to one side 
and ensures that after visits to successive flowers the discs will 

not be positioned all at the same point but rather spaced across 
the w^hole base of the beeV head. Thus one bee (Xyl^?t:op3 
ot'siu&ns) e^amiaed was found to have no fewer than six discs 
attached to the base of the head and only in one case had a disc 
been attached on top of another. Only tw^o pollinia remained 
attached to caudicles, one on each of two separate d:scs. On 
removal of the pollinia the caudicle springs up and assumes an 
angle of about fortyfive degrees with the disc. This latter now' 
commences to contract and continues to do so for some one and 
a half to two minutes. By this contraction the caudicle h first 
carried dowmwards till it rests on the head of the insect and is 
then bent slightly back upon itself so as to cause the pollinia to 
point upw'ards instead of downwards as on removal. 

The cells of the anther are closed by stiff flaps which enclose 
the pollinia and consequently the anther is usually wuthdraw'n 
with the pollinia. The contraction of the disc, however^ pulls the 
pollinia downwards and they wedge open the flaps until after just 
about a minute the anther falli^ off or can be dislodged by a 
slight jerk. The loosening of the anther is also assisted by the 
bending of the caudicle during contraction of the disc, thus 
causing a certain amount of leverage. 

The comparatively long time taken for the dislodging of the 
anther and the completion of the contraction of the disc with its 
consequent psitioning of the pollinia for pollination is a pre¬ 
caution against the fertilization of flow'ers of any one plant by 
pollen from other flowers of the same plant since by the time 
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ihe pollinia have assumed their proper position the bee wilt 
have left the raceme from which they were extracted and will 
have visited another plant, 

VV'henp after the pollinia ha^-^e completed their movement, the 
bee having visited another flower^ withdraws its head, usually one 
of the pair of pollen masses will come into contact with the viscid 
surface of the stigmn. But as the pollinia are attached to the 
caudicle by high Ielastic Ji laments capable of being stretched to 
about one third of an inch some mechanism is necessaiy for the 
rupturing of these filaments to ensure pollination. This is brought 
about by the rostellum whose sides bear on the stretched fitaments 
and break them, leaving the poilinia ufwn the stigmatsc surface. 
The strength of these minute fitaments may be gauged from the 
fact that one of these large bees which had just left a flower 
was seen to be held hovering over it for some seconds until the 
filament of the pollinium, which was drawn out to oneihird of 
an inch, ruptured against the side of the ros tel turn. 

It will be readily understood that in the case of orchid 
Howlers possessing only one pair of polltnia it would be of real 
advantage to the species if there was some arrangement whereby 
only one pollen mass could be utilized for the pollination of each 
flow^er. Some attempt at such mechanism appears to be made by 
this species for owing, as we have seen, to the central position 
occupied by the rostellum. podinia become attached to the sides 
of the bec*s heafl so that on withdrawal it is usually the case that 
only one of the pollen masses comes into contact with the stigma, 

Oiving to the fact that the spur contains an abundance of 
sw'cct fluid for the attraction of b^ it is obvious that the flower 
must be provided w^ith defence against ants which would also be 
attracted by the nectar yet would be useless for pollination 
purposes. This danger is overcome by the secretion of a sweet 
sticky substance on the stems and the outside of the sepals and 
petals even in the young buds. Small ants are attracted in numbers 
and these construct protective work of earth, particles of bark 
etc. w^hich cover tlie flow'er stems and often the entire racemes 
leaving only the flowers to view^ These small ants are quite 
content lo remain on the stem and the outside of the sepals and 
petals and further serve lo protect the flowers from the attacks 
of other creeping insects which might desire to rob them. 

Gastrodja malayanji (Ridl.) 

The plant, which is a leafless saprophyte^ is very difficult ta 
see. as its dark purple-brown coloured stem and dull oolQUred 
flowers match w'ell with its surroundings in the shady spots in 
w'hich it grows. 
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The number of flowers on a stem varies from one to twenty 
or more though generally they are expanded singly and usually 
last for one morning. Occasionally however they may remain 
open for two or even three days. 

The flowers, by a twisting of the ovary, open facing one 
side in such a position that one of the lateral sepals forms the 
landing place for the insect. They are pollinated by (lies and are 
coloured on the outside, as seen from above, dark yelfcm' ‘green 
and red, colours which are most attractive to these insects. In¬ 
side. as seen from the direction in which the flower faces, the 
general colour is yellow. 

The sepals and petals are all joined together just below' 
the’r tips with the exception of the lip petal w'hich is free. This 
latter is attached to the somevs'hat long column foot. From its 
point of attachment it approaches the column till the bases of 
the sides of the midlobe press tightly against the rostellum and 
anther though, as the midlobe is slightly convex a space is left 
between its centre and the anther. The blunt side lobes embrace 
the column immediately below the anther to prevent an insect 
from leaving the flower except by means of the space betvi’een the 
centre of the midlobe and the anther. Owing to the length of 
the column foot, however, a space is left between column and lip 
over the lower half of the latter. The sides of the blade of the 
lip are involute and these sides together with the whole of the 
upper half of the lip are covered with a yellow flourv' substance 
which is devoured by the insects. This substance is particularly 
abundant on the involute sides near the base of the lip on each 
side of the space between lip and column and it is here that the 
insect makes its entry. 

The stigma is interesting in that, unlike most orchids, it 
is situated at the base of the column near the column foot and 
immediately opposite the openings on each side of the base of the 
tip. 

This is the more surprising when it is seen that the rostellum, 
which is of course a modified stigma, occupies its normal position 
at the summit of the column and immediately below the anther. 
It is well developed in spite of the fact that the distant position 
of the stigma renders unnecessary its chief function, namely that 
of preventing contact of the pollinia with the stigma which would 
result in the self-poElination of the flower. 

When therefore an insect, having gained access through 
one of the openings, works its way up the lip in the hollow 
immediately below the anther its head must come into contact 
with the viscus to which are attached the pollinia consisting of 
two granular masses of pollen grains held together by viscid 
threads. The viscus immediately adheres to the head of the insect 
and is withdrawn by it. with the pollen masses attached, as the 
insect forces its way out at the apex of the lip, 
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The insect flics away m search of another flower and as it 
enters this the potEinia cannot fail to come into contact with the 
stigma placed as it is immediately within the openings between 
the base of the lip and the column. Some of the pollen grains 
adhere to the surface of the stigma and fertilisation ensues. 

The stigma in this species is not very viscid which from 
the loosely bound nature of the pollen masses w'ould be unnecessary 
and even of possible detriment to the plant by causing unneces- 
siry quantities of pollen to be retained by each flow^er subseqently 
visited. The stigma is just sufficiently viscid to break off enough 
pollen from each mass to ensure compicte pollination. 

Owing to the facts that the ftow^ers usually open singly, 
that they only last usually one morning and that even in a 
comparatively large colony few flmvers may be expanded together 
at any one time jt frequently happens that insects re-visit flowers 
from w^hich they have removed pollinia and in this w^ay flowerts 
are often fertilij^ed by their own pollen. 

As is the case with many terrestrial shade-loving orchids 
the shade cover beneath which this plant grows reduces to a 
minimum the action of wind in the dispersion of seed. These 
therefore fall usually close beside the parent plant and this 
results in the formation of very- small but thickly populated 
colonies. 

Observ^ations taken in January, 1927 over two such areas 
may be of interest in showing the rates of capsules to flowers. 
The first colony i^vas grow'ing on the edge of an area of jungle 
w'hilti the second w^as some two hundred yards aw'ay in a field 
of rubber trees sonrte twelve years old. 

Plants Flowers Capsules. 

Area I, 8 62 27 

Area 2. 7 >5 0 


Total 15 117 27 


Plate V. 

J. Side view in section. Showing the small cushion at the 
base of the column above which the column is curved 
inxvards to assist in leverage of the Itp. 

2. Column. 

3. Politnia. 

4. Base of column, 

5. Ditto larger and side view in section. 
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Plate % L 

1. Side view in section. 

2. Top of column showing the lobes of the rostellum hanging 
down over the stigma, wuth the patch of paste just 
below^ the anther. 

3. Base of column showing the orange swelling situated near 
the base of the rib on the column. 

4. Small bee with pollinia in position on thorax, 

Plate VIL 

L From young bud. Pollinia and stigma unripe, a. 
Anther: p. Poilinin; rp, Area of rostellum containing 
the paste-like substance required fur removal of Pollinia.; 
s. Stigma.: sw. Wall of stigmatic chamber.; ca. 
Column anus. 

2. From nearly mature bud* showing lateral pollinia no" 
yet in c.^ntnet w4th stigma. U will be noted that the 
lateral anthers are situate on each side of the stigma 
and below the rostellum. 

3- Side viw of same stage with one lateral anther re¬ 
moved to show mode of attachment. Stigma just ripen-^ 
ing and lateral pollinia not yet in contact with it. 

4. From bud prior to opening^ The stigma is mature and 
the tips of the lateral pollinia are in contact with it. 
They are commencing to be drawn out across the sur¬ 
face of fhe stigma. Top anther closing down upon 
the rostellum. 

5. Side Ttuew of same stage- 

6 From flower just open. Upper anther completely closed 
clowm upon the rostellum. The lateral pollinia have been 
further drawm across the surface of the stigma wdth 
which they are becoming merged. 

7. Later stage showing the lateral pf>llinia occupying the 
whole surface of the stigma. They have become 
greatly swollen, soft and nearly colourless being now^ 
quite merged w4th ^hc stigma and inseparable from it* 

8. Side view of same stage. 

F>frtte vriL 

L Face view'* 

2. Side viov in section, with sepals and petals remo^'ed. 
The chamber between column and lip is clearly shown. 

3. Column. 
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4, Section of column with near atm removed, fa. Filament 
of anther; a. Anther; c. Column: ca. Column aim; rp. 
Pa^te-containing area of rostellum; s. Stigma. 

5. Oval starch cells. A single layer showing the loose 
arrangeinent. 

Plate rx* 

1. Side view in section with near column arm removed. 
Note the Jobes of the rostellum over-arching the stigma 
cavity. 

2. Column showing the anther nearly concealing the area 
of paste on the rostelinm. 

3. Attachment of Poll in ia. 

4. Top of the column with anther removed, fa. Filament 
of anther; rp. Paste area of Tostellum; r. Rostellum: 
rl. Lobes of rostellum overhanging the stigma cavity; 
s. Stigma; ca. Column aims. 

5. Column and apex of lip petal (looking into the flowxr.) 
c. Column; ca. Column arms; fa. Filament of anther; 
a, AnTher; 1. Apex of lip petal; fl. Floor of lip; e. En¬ 
trance to flower. It will be noticed how closely the 
lip petal fits about the column the only entrance being 
the small space ^ e.^ 

Same as preceding with anther Removed and filament cut 
off. One pair of poilinia remain in place, fa. Filament 
of Anther; el. Clinandrum on Avhich are seated the 
poilinia; p. poilinia; rp. Area of rostellum containing 
paste. 

Ptate X. 

1. Full face view^ of flower. 

2. Side view with lip petal in normal pojiition, 

3. Side^ lip petal in second position (caused by penetration 
of insect.) Petals removed and lip in section to sitow 
side of hollow at its base, 

4* Column. .Note lip of anther is raised fully exposing 
the poilinia. This happens before the flower opens* 

5* A petal. 

6. Base of lip (under surface) to show^ chamber and hinge 
of attachment to column foot, 

7* Ba^ of lip (upper surface) to show the hollow at the 
base of which is the groove leading to the chamber by 
the hinge. 

8. Small fly with poilinia attached. 
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Plate XI. 


1. ritrtver ^full face), 

2. Side view in section. Note projecting stigma and 
chamber beticeen base of lip and column. 

3. Column from above. Note beak of rostellum projecting 
ovtr stigma with one ver^-' $rniill disc attached do each 
side. The pollinia may be partly seen in place beneath 
the curiously lobed anther, 

4. Column full face. 

5. Lip petal. Note the chamber formed by the side lobes 
and the base of the lip. 

6. Head of bee with one set of pollinia attached to the base 
of one of the antennae and another set on the headi 
close by. 


Plate XII. 

1. Flower full face view. 

2. Side view of lip and column (lip in section). 

3. Column. 

4. Pollinia from above. 

5. Pollinia from the side showing direct attachment to the 
disc, 

Plate XIIL 

1. Flower, full face view. 

2. Side face in section, 

3. Top of column, 

4. Anther (under surface) showing flaps, 

5. Rostellum and pollinia (anther removed) showing 
attachment of disc and caudicle. 

6. Pollinia on removal. 

7. Pollinia after completion of movement of depression. 

Plate XIV, 

1. Flower full face view showing tube between column: 
arms in which is situate the disc of the pollinia. 

2r Side view in section, 

3. Pollinia (from above). 

4. Pollinia side view. 

Plate XV, 

I, Flower full face. 
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Dendrobium crumenaluin {Svc^riz) 
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Dendrobluiti Kcunduni {LmdL) 
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Eri a Doribuncla ( LindL ). 
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2. Side view in section. 

3. .Anther (under surface) showing flaps. 

4. Polliftia a. Position on extraction, 

b. after partial depression. 

c. on completion of movement of depression. 

>. Column. 

6. Xylocopa aestuans $ with discs and pollinia an ached 
across the base of the head. 

7. Do. Side view of head shoe ing two discs attached one 
with pollinia. 

Ptate XVI, 

1. Flower, full face view. 

2. Side view in section. 

3. Column, 

4. Anther, under side. 

5. Pollmia, showing attachment to disc. 

Plate XVn. 

]. Side view' in section. 

2. Column, a. Anther; r, Rostellum; c.a. Column arms; 
s. Stigma; c.f. Column foot. 
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Kelantan BuH'FighEing. 

by C. C, Baows, m.c.s. 

Kelantan still stands at that stage of civilisation at which 
cornbats between animals are the principal jatmian mata of the 
people. Football is growing in favour rapidly and a cup-tie will 
attract a big crowd on the Kota Baharu padang'- but you irvil! 
see an even bigger crowd at the Kota Baharu bong (bull-ring) 
when two famous bulls are engaged. Fish-fighting (pHaga fAflu) 
and cock-fighting {pfiaga ay am) are popular, particularly during 
the padi season when the bull-rings are closed, but unfortunately 
for their votaries these diversions are illegal. Ram-fighting 
(pfliiga biri-fciri) is allowed and is much in favour, especially as 
a curtain-raiser to a big bull-ftght, while buffalo-fighting 
{pflagd kirban) is an even bigger attraction than bull-lighting, 
though that may be merely because there arc not many buffalo- 
fights ;md so few of any merit that everybody goes hoping at last 
to see a good one. But the sport of Kelantan is bull-fighting, 
which it should be noted means fighting between two bulls and 
not between bulls and men. 

The Kelantanese admit that it is a borrowed sport, introduced 
from Siam where it is still extremely popular, though the number 
of bull-rings in Petani has been reduced: and it is to Siam that 
the wealthy Kelantan envner still goes for his fighting-bulls. 

The Kelantan (or Siamese) fighting-bull is of the same stock 
as the Zebu or humped ox of India, lie is a small, compactly 
built animal, standing less than four feet to the shoulder, with a 
large dewlap and a hump about nine inches high upon the withers. 
I lis smooth hair shows n fine sheen when he is in fighting condition. 
There is a considerable variety of colour. The following is a list 
of the colours I have actually seen, but it is not warranted to be 
exhaustive- 

Jebat —The ordinary black, with perhaps the slightest show' 
of a whiteish colour under the belly, but there must he very 
little indeed. The name is taken from the innsan^ jibnt, ftam 
is rarely heard among the cognoscenti of the bult-ring; 

KIImbang— jet-black, i.e, the deepest possible black, w'ith a 
fine sheen but no relieving colour whatsoever. The name is of 
course taken from the common borer-beetle; 

Luka— black, but wilh a little brownish red under the 
shoulders and belly or under the tail. This colour is also know'n 
as litHatt tnanis; 
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Buah ta!— t he commonest of nil the colours of fighting bulls, 
taking its name from the fruit of the Palmyra oil-palm. There 
are numerous varieties of this colour, but the prevailing charac¬ 
teristics are black cut the hiiitl-i)Harters and brown or grey on neck 
and shoulders; 

Tapong (tampong)—black, similar to the ftwmbfing described 
above, but w'ith large splashes of white; 

Arau— the kKinbattg black but tvith small while spots; 

Kelembak —a dirty grey Colour, taking its name from the 
bark of the keUmbak tree; 

Lasat (Jangsat)—the lightest of all the colours, even lighter 
sometimes than the colour of the fruit from which it takes )ts 
name: but the comparison is fairly apt; 

Kiiang—the reddish colour of the barking-deer; 

Lipan tanah— the same as fej;<!ng but with black on neck 
and shoulders; 

Kubiftg—the same colour as kijang but the tail is black; 

Sela—the darkest of all the reds, really a brown; 

Kabul—used of a bull with a grey body and (generally, but 
not ahvays) brownish shoulders: the name is taken from an 
animal I have never seen which is said to attack coconuts and 
is called kabnt (the spelling is not guaranteed: it may be kabtir^). 

There is considerable variety too in the shape of the horns. 
The favourite are those which are closely set {pikalan slp/f')- 
long and upright (panjitttg bffdiri), as it stands to reason that 
a bull with horns of this type is likely to get inside the guard of 
a bull whose horns are wide apart {pfkalan luas) and cur\'e 
outw'ards. 

This matter of the shape of the horns leads to a consideration 
of the different styles of fighting, for bulls do not all employ 
the same methods and the conforrnation of the horns is of more 
importance in one style of fighting than in others. There are, 
broadly speaking, two classes of fighter The first consists or 
butts for whom the fight is a homing match pure and simple 
This class has again lo be subdivided into (a) bulls which use 
the upward stroke (b) bulls which use the downward and sideways 
stroke. Subdivision (a) is known as pHnikam “stabbers." In 
Malaya the stabbing stroke is usually upward, and pinikam bulls 
get their heads down and jerk their horns up- This upward 
jerking is known as reiwbas and one hears gittap kali renibas, 
kriia ■' he gets home every time he jerks up his horns." Wilkinson 
gives the word rembai and defines it as "an agricultural 
instrument something like a bflio»g.“ I have never seen this 

I The proauiiciatiofi of kahul and kiibvr is ihe same lU Kelantan, 

1 The Kebntan pronunciation of finipit. P^'tigkahri U 

obviously panskahn, 
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instrument but I imagine that the stroke with which one uses it 
is an upward one. Subdivision (b) is known as p^n^bai, for 
which there is no neat English equivalent that 1 know of, The 
point of the term is that ihc stroke is that of a man cutting 
(Wbflj)undergrowth, i,e. tlownw'ards and sideways. One of the 
most famous bulls in Kelantan, the properly of the Dato' Perdana 
Mentri, was an exponent of this particular method. 

This bull (Sipai by' name) is now past his prime and I have 
never seen him fight, nor have I seen any other pitiibas, so I rely 
on hearsay for the description of this style of fighting. The 
business of bulls in this class, whether pfiitkam or p^nebas, is to 
iiy for a speedy " knock-out ” in the shape of a flesh wound, 
with the horns, of a sufficiently formitiable character to deprive 
the adversary of any further taste for the fight. When tw'o 
p<'njJSr4»i bulls arc matched, it is a real fencing match and usually 
does not last long. The wound has lo be more than a graite. 
One may see the fight w'on by a hull who showed blood sometime 
before his exponent, and also fights in which the vanquished 
bull received more than one fairly nasty wound before he gave in. 
In passing one may call attention to the fact that though Kelantan 
bull-fighting may not be pahtUa, it certainly is not brnlal: for 
the simple reason that the bull need not fight unless he wants to 
and can always break oH when he has had enough. Brutality 
implies some element of compulsion and as the bull is always a 
free agent in the Kelantan ring, there is no brutality in the sport. 

The second class of fighters consist of bulls for whom the 
battle is mainly a test of speed, strength and endurance. Their 
business is so to harry the adversary that the latter either 
abandons the fight from sheer exhaustion or weakens so far as to 
give an opening for a coup dt gnice w'ith the horns. 'I'here are 
various means to this end and in this class you have three quite 
distinct types of fighter, kncjwn as (a) paiidai (b) bi'rani (c) 
prmular. The lerminokigy reflects Mute credit on the pundits of 
the bull-ring, who should have been able to evolve something 
more descriptive than the vague piiiidat and bi'^mni, terms which 
might be applied to any exponent of any method of fighting. 
The pantiai bull is a hustler. I le sets the pace and attaclu with 
great speed and vigour, hoping to gel his adversary on the run and 
dris'e him up against the fence of the ring. If he succeeds the 
adversary will probably throw up the fight there and then, for 
w'hether it is because the fence is hard or merely' that it is 
unfamiliar, it is a real bogey to a hull and even the poorest 
animat will probably put up some sort of fight when he fwls 
chat the fence is near. The b^rdni bull on, the other hand is 
of the slow but sure type: rather a dull fellow to watch, perhaps, 
as his business is merely to hang on and parry attacks until the 
opponent's wind gives out, but a formidable lighter for all that, 
who will always gi\e jxiu good value for your money. Last in 
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this class is the pcmultit, to my mintl the most uninteresting 
fighter of the lot: his method resembles that of the old-fashioned 
school bully whose fa\'ourite form of " persuasion " was twisting 
the small boy's arm. *I he prmulai interlocks his horns with his 
advenary's and then proceeds to twist {pKfflf)the latter’s head 
round, white he at the same time pushes him back. This is a 
painful process for the victim, who will have to get out of the 
lock if he wants to keep the light going. But it is rather dull 
stuff and it is a good thing for butt-fighting that the pi'mulaf is 
not a very common type* 

Fights are generally arranged between bulls of the same type, 
but pandai bulls often tight and win outside their own class. 

The question naturally arises, can one know beforehand 
what style of fighting a bull will adopt? If you can afford 
the price of an animal w'ith a victory or tw'o to his credit, 
you have seen for wurself how he fights and you know' what 
you are buying. But supposing one can’t run to anything 
but an untried bull, how are you to know' whether he will turn 
out to be a deadly pfitikairt or a tedious p^mulss? This is where 
the expert comes in, and I have been told how to spot a pSaikam 
or a par:dai. though the distinguishing marks of a bt’rnni or a 
pfmtlas are still hidden from me. You examine the little whorl*- 
(pumTon') of hair on the head behind the horns. If they lie 
close to the base of the horns, the bull is a born pC^nikam, whereas 
if they are a bit furtlwr back, you may be sure you have got a 
panda). To what extent the average buyer is prepared to back 
his faith in the expert in these matters 1 leave the reader to guess. 

In ary case the bull whether he be pi’M/Aom, pandai bfrani^ 
or pfmulat, must conform to the general standard of " points " 
for all bulls. Thu hump must not be too high and should slope 
hindwards* The back must be tong and straight, with no falling 
away towards the rump, The eyes "should resemble those of 
human beings" and the brows should be wrinkled. Kyes of the 
type known as u;akaiiii, i.e. showing a tot of white, are one of the 
signs of a p^nakut The bonus should be big (fensiir) and the 
tail '* like the string of a peg-top." while the wisp of hair at the 
tip of the tail should show a gentle taper. The horns should be 
thin (pipeb) and the coat smof>th (lumat-ifnyit.) .^bove all the 
bull must be true to his colour; that is to say if he is kijang. 
then he must be of the true kijang red with no admixture of 
white or any other colour, /ika kijang. beri sa-jaii kijang 
ia~ilu fiitif bahasa ntma-nya, »h'rab muda di-tuboh, dt-t^ngkok 
nierab tua. iiniu-lab ifmbu itu bfrani dan tanggong bong (will 
w'in his fights). 


j, GenenLIy shorteiiftJ down to sot an in ihc culloquiil Language, 
Ft, I, i&28] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Our bull having satisfied the critics on "points” and being 
by all the rules a bom pfmkam, we now come to the delicate 
matter of the price. 

It all depends of course on what one is buying. The Chinese 
laukeb who decides to go in for bull-fighting may ^nd a 
cmissarv across the border into Siam to buy a bull who has 
prov^'himself in the rings of Petani. Such a bull may cost 
anvthing up to $300 by the lime he reaches Kota Baharu. and 
even if the buyer sticks'to Kelantan he will have to pay a stimsn 
price for a bull who has won a fight or two. But for an untneo 
animal one should not have to pay more than $80, 

Assume the bull to have been bought, straight from the 
kampong; the next thing is to get him into fighting condition* 
One will probably have to start by putting flesh on to him. though 
exactly how fat a fighling-bull should be I have not been able tc 
discover- If he is too fat, of course, he will probably be short 
in the wind: but 1 gather he ought to be well covered, though it 
does not matter if his ribs arc faintly visible. For a weight-adding 
ionic one's imagination conjures up some Malay nostrum, the 
secret of which has been jealously guarded by generations of 
bull-trainers: and one is accordingly somewhat surprised, even 
perhaps disappointed, to find that, in this year of grace at any 
rate, the favourite specific is Guinness' stout! iVe drench our 
bull daily with a bottle of stout for ten days or so, and there is 
soon a visible improvement in his appearance. Mis grass too 
must be of special quality and we may have to go a mile or two 
to fetch it. Meanwhile the bull has to be exercised daily and 
there must be some one with him all day if only to keep the 
flies off him. 

As soon as the bull is beginning to look ready for the ring, 
we set about arranging a match. As our bull is a he 

wilt probably be matched against another pmikaitt, but we shall 
be cautious in ouf choice of opponent, Malays may be reckless 
in games of chance, but they take no risks when matching their 
bulls for a fight- When you have seen Awang Besar's Jebat 
winning one fight and Awang K<Schik's Lasat (Langsal) winning 
another, and in vour ignorance you suggest that they would be 
a good match for each other, some wnseacrc will shake his head 
and reply bukfe Usat tak $it gamak-iiya (I doubt if "Langsat” 
would take it on.) If ever you see bulls of unequal size m the 
ring, you may be sure that the smaller animal is believed by 
his owner to possess some superiority in fighting skill to coun¬ 
teract the difference in weight or he would not be entered. Bull¬ 
fighting is not regarded as a gamble, by the owners of the bulls. 

Then too there is the question of the stakes itarohan dalam). 
When ring-side betting (taroban tuar) was not the business it 
is now, the stakes were much bigger than they arc in these days, 
and one hears of fights in the past for as much as $1000 a side. 
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But nowadays the rival owners will have side bets on the fight, 
and ?25D as a stake is big money. Ours being a match between 
two untried buds, the stake will certainly not be more than 
^100 a side and may be as little as §2% 

Assume then that we have found a satisfactory match, that 
the stakes are ?lflO a side and that the date is fixed for a 
fortnight hence. W'e are now entered on the last stage of the 
Training. Our bull is led to the ring, whenever there are fights 
on, and tethered there, with a view to getting him accustomed 
to the " foar of the ring " and also to the proximity of other 
bulls. One w ill always see at least a dozen bulls tethered near the 
ring on a fighting day, none of which are actually engaged 
that day. The bull must be closely guarded day and night, for 
although bull-fighting in Kelanta'n is becoming a far more 
gentlemanly affair than it used to be, the practice of doping 
the other man's bull is not obsolete. 

It is time too that we consulted the sooth sayer (ifiimm) 
at this juncture, or we may find that we have lost the fight because 
our bull took up an inappropriate station at the outset of the 
fight. I have seen one of (he charts used by the soothsayers for 
this purpose, but unfortunately I left Kelantan before I had 
time thoroughly to inquire into its use, ‘rhe chart is drawn in 
the form of a compass, and we can find from it w'hat station our 
hull should take up according to the day of the fight and how 
he should reach that station. Thus if for instance the fight is on 
a Saturday, the bull should face north and should then take so 
many steps eastward, until he is facing north-east, the correct 
station (dudok ka-uln adap strong fca-maia-idri naik, babaru 
bitiil): and so on. W'hat happens when the soothsayers ordain 
that both bulls should take up the same station, 1 have yet 
to find out: but in consulting the soothsayer, we can at any 
rate congratulate ourselves on being in good company, for no 
Kelantan gang-robber would think of embarking on a venture 
without ascertaining from the soothsayer's chart the proper direc¬ 
tion for the first steps to be taken at the outset of the enterprise. 
J wish I could have gone into this question of the vtijum much 
further, as he undoubtedly plays a considerable part in the preli¬ 
minaries of a bull-fight, e.g, it is on his prognostications that the 
book-makers base their opening prices. 

The day of the fight at length arrives. It will probably take 
place about 4 p.m., and as the standard of punctuality is rather 
higher in bull-fighting than in most of the concerns of Malay 
lile, it behoves us to have our bull there in good t.me, particularly 
as certain last attentions have still to be paid to him, Tormerly 
one used to smear the bull's horns with stuff which had the effect 
•of consitlerably adrting to the pain of any wound they might 
inflict. Of these ptmfdch, as they were styled, there was con¬ 
siderable variety, and one hears of men as famous for the 
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pungency of their particular p^mideb. But that sort of thing is 
very properly prohibited nowadays, and 'ac are only permitied 
to use certain preparations which produce no detectable physical 
effect, however great may be their rnagical properties. To prevent 
the adversarj's horns inflicting a wound, we smear our bull’s 
head and neck with a pakati made from pounded leaves of 
kekabu and midang pHlut, and to ensure that our bull's horns 
will penetrate, we srnear them with a p^riiang made from human 
tnilk mixed with the milk of a tigress! As to the actual results of 
the pi'nuing let the reader judge for himself: but it is possible that 
the pakau has some praclical efilcacy. as the greasv surface it pro¬ 
duces may cause the adversary's horns to slip instead of penetrate 
■Malays have considerable faith in these pakan and pt^ruang and 
you %4'ill hear ah, lavan-lab, sda pandai piruang, ada paadai 
pakati. 

Our next concern is with the book-makers (lok jora*') who 
are usually to be recognised by their favourite dress, viz. iarottg. 
headkerchief, white singlet, with black cloth round the waist 
Betting in the Kclantan bull-ring is a remarkably casual affair. 
The book-maker occupies no regular pitch and if we bet with him. 
he neither gives us a ticket nor recortls the bet. It is accordingly 
no^t surprising that there is some welshing, .and one must exer¬ 
cise discretion in pl.icing one's bel, or to use a local phrase 
kfna chart orong ada mttka {one must look for a man who has 
some sense of shame ), It is W'Orth quoting the following local 
commentary on the ways of book-makers bMarof babh 
dab. ganda t mpat tiga, 'kek-nya {titapi) aku bhnbavg iuga. iakut 
nya buat iari. Aiw tengok mata t^rkfrlitig-kirlat sa-ntpa rma 
maiok kampmi^. skiti ofarig bfri, ambit tadah kcttduag, tidak 
bfebara hak iiap&siapa dia. nya \a-j;an bHaka (I have pur it aJI 
on at 4 to 3, but I would not be surprised if the fellow did a 
bolt with it. Me was looking out of the corners of his eves like 
a deer that has strayed into a village. He was just taking the 
money as it came, letting it pour into the fold of his sarong not 
worrying w'hose it was but just taking every bet that came). The 
oraiig darat (country people) are frequently victimised. Some 
engaging scoundrel borrows a smart suit of silks and a couple o| 
¥? notes. Me struts round the ring, making much plav with the 
two nou-s, and by offering slightly better prices than the more 
reputable members of the fraternity he has no difficulty in collect¬ 
ing a fair number of bets. .As soon as the fight begins' he mingles 
With the crowd and the successful backers wall search for him in 
vain if the fight goes against hint. 

■At this juncture one may note some of the betting phrascolom' 
To bet is maitt. The odds are gaiida. which at the outset are 
generally quoted with sa-pidob marking the price of the favour¬ 
ite. Thus one hears gaiida b>'rapa' What is the price? Sapuhh 

I The Kctantaii ^wniwi of fvjra, just as sora is KelanTanese 
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/TjflHi, to to 6; that is to say, if one is backing the favourite, one 
puts on 510 to win Later the price may be quoted in jailer 
figures, e.g. impat iiga, dua (iatu) etc., etc. The favourite is 
known as gand^i and the outsider as lembu gufida^ If 

one wants to know which is the favourite, one asks bnlek fnan^t 
gandaF To back the favourite is bci'i ganda: to back the outsider 
is 4^mbek (ambil) g^nda. If ihe favourite is beaten and the out¬ 
sider started at a good price, one hears which means 

a good win for rhe people on the outsider. 

The ring (born or bot^g: either pronunciation is equally 
common) is actually a square or an oblong. The Kota Baharu 
enclosure is about 60 yards sC|Uare- There is a high outer palisade 
to shut out the view of those ^vhe> are not prepared to pay for 
admission, while the ring itself is enclosed by a low fence round 
which the spectators stand. The two principal bull-rings in 
Kelantan aret in Kota Baharu and at Kubang Krian, the property 
of the Raja Muda, about 4 miles out of Kota Baharu. Admission 
(pHis bowg) is generally ID cents^ but may be raised to 30 cents 
for a special fight. Bu^alo fights are occasionally held at Kubang 
Krian, hut seldom in Kota Baharu. On the occasion of festivities, 
such as those in celebration of His Highness the Sultan's birthday, 
temporary rings may be opened in other places and 1 have seen 
bull-fights at Tumpat, Pasir Puteh, Pasif Mas and Kuala Krai in 
honour of His Highness^ visit. 

All is now ready for the fight and the two bulls are waiting 
in their respective corners. Ours, w'e are glad to see, is homing 
the earthy while the other side's hull is lying down 
and WT hope this is as a bad a sign as it is thought to be, indica- 
tinfi no great desire for battle. In the middle of the ring is a 
mark, consisting of a twig planted in the ground, to which the tw^o 
bulls have now to be led. Each bull is held by a cord passed 
through his nose-ring and there is a slipping device by w^hich the 
bulls can be loosed at the moment w^hen both noses are over the 
mark. 1 ha\’e assumed that in the fight to be described both bull^ 
are of the phiikavi type. As soon as they are loosed, down go both 
heads^ each bull striving to get inside the other's guard whth the 
upward jerk (remb^i). As pointed out above, the formation of 
the horns is a matter of groat importance when it is a mutch 
between two p^nikaPL The bull whose horns are closely set 
(pi^ngkalan simpd) starts with a great initial advantage against 
an adversary with horns wide apart (p^ngkakn lua§), and if one 
had no “ form " 10 guide the placing of one's bet, it would be 
fairly safe to back the buU wnth the closer-set horns. 

Crash follows crash until a shout proclaims that the other bull 
shows a wound. Our bull has got inside the other's guard, but 
it is only a graze {tuka tid&k dal^i^n, kutU ' jab) and the 

tOr were, when the venter was in Kelitntan- Now I believe Lubok 
Ni]am, the country seat of fL H. the Sultan^ h the Newmarket of Kelantan. 
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adversary' makes light of ii. At tt again, and soon it is the other 
side's turn to acclaim a hit. This is no mere graze and our bull 
shows that he does not like it. by beginning to falter and back 
away. It is a critical moment, but our trainer sax'es us. When 
the bulls were loosed, the trainers squaiteci down inside the ring, 
about five yards awa 3 ' from the bulls. From this range (which they 
have constantly been attempting to shorten, only to be hauled back 
by the ringmaster) they have been exhorting (atak) their charges 
by signs and tvord of mouth. Now when our bull looks like 
leaving the field, our trainer signals to him and as he hxs put 
himself on excellent terms with his charge, the alak has elTecL 
To quote the local phraseotog>‘, kalan s:a»ipak alak. terkam 
vtafok s^mulai (if the bull sees his trainer urging him on, he 
returns to the attack). And so it is today. We have the exhila¬ 
ration of seeing our bull “staging a come-back" with a 
vengeance, and it is not long before he really gets home with his 
horns, inflicting a nasty wound at the base of the adversary’s ear. 

.Again to quote the language of the ring Hab. kena ‘dab-ta _ 

tikalir ‘dab tilivga _ ah, sudab hundor 'dab,,..ah. lari 'dab! 

(He’s got one-his ear’s drooping_he’s backed out,...he’s 

run!) 

The other bull has beat a retreat and left ours io possession 
of the field, but the fight is not over yet. Oitr bull has to 
take up his stand at the mark in the middle of the ring, w'hither 
the other bull has to be led up to him. But the other bull has 
to be caught first. Since he disengaged, he has been running 
round the ring, expressing his feelings with an occasional bellotv 
of rage. His trainers now give chase, the one carrying a light 
pole on the end of which is a wire hook, and the other a cord. 
With the cord the bull is loosely lassoed, which slow's down his 
paces and enables the other man to catch the nose-ring with the 
hook on his pole. Occasionally a bull knows-his-ma$ter-so-well 
(for which the one word in Malay is rat) that he will come in 
tthen called, and the cord and hook are not necessary. Thus 
again to quote the vernacular, pbat Pak Da rat ieb di'ngan Pak 
Da, ikat bidong tidak payah. Pak Da paitggil, deiigar $ora 
(suara) Pak Da, mart ngok-ngolt iilalu (Pa' Da’s " Jebat ’’ knows 
his master wonderfully. There's no need to catch him by the nose. 
Pa' Da calls him and when he hears the voice, he comes trotting 
straight up to him). The other bull is at length caught and led 
towards the mark. Will this be one of the occasions on which 
the victor of the first round declines battle in the second? I once 
saw a fight in which an outsider W'ho had won a desperate first 
round w'as so overcome by the spectacle of his adversary preparing 
to give battle a second time that he broke away and ran. It was 
then his turn to be caught and led in. If he refused to engage in 
the third round, his victory in the first courited for nothing and 
the fight went to the favourite. Even the babble of .Malay 
tongues was hushed as the trainer coaxed his charge up to the 
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mark. It was all he could do to get him there: but he succeeded, 
and mighty was the shout when the victor of the bloodless second 
round turned and ran after a very brief encounter. But we arc 
spared these thrills today and the opponent having with difficulty 
been led to within a yard or two of our bull e]iecutes a retrogrode 
movement of (juite as detemiined a character as that of Mr. 
Winkle's horse, and the fight is ours. 

Like most battles between pinikam it has been a short affair, 
lasting little over five minutes. If the fight had between Uvo 
paiidai bulls, it would probably not have lasted much longer, but 
get two of the b«ra«f type engaged and the fight may go on for 
the best part of an hour. You will see some very thrilling battle 
and seme exceedingly dull ones, but in Kelantan bull-fightUig is 
never the cruel business it is in Spain, and one can very easily 
spend one’s Monday evenings in less interesting places than the 
bo»g at Kota Bharu. 
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Kedah Laws. 

By R. O. WiNSTPJT, c.ii^Cv d.litt., Oxon, 


years a)^u, by the kincinesa of Mr. W. E. T*ep>^ of I he 
Malayan Service^ a cq>y of what purported to Le the only 

extant mauiiscript of ancient KeLatitan laws was obtained from 
Ibilo' Luar of that State. 

The manuscript conlainerl four different codes and a chapter 
flealin^ with the matnifaclure td the huriga mtis (or irihute of 
golden flowers fomierly paid to Siam)^ the instabatitm of rulers and 
lietrothal customs. 

The oldest and most interesting of the four c<Hies dalcfj 
J650 A-D.t was discovered on esamination to have been compiled, 

• when Sultan Rijaludnim Mtihammad Shah ruled at N'aga ^ (S^tiun 
34); — the Marhuni Xajta of a later code. A Sultan Muhiyvo'd^ilin 
Mansur also was mentioned (Section 35). A Sultan Jatniwa added 
more gold to the hun^a mai. Sultan Ahmad Taju'd-din Halim 
Shah ibni Sultan Abdullah Mukarram Shah “ ascended the throne 
in 1222 A,H.^^ and himself did lioma^e at Bangkok, 

The names of tht>se rulers have explodctl the authenticity of 
these ancient Kekintan Laws. For they are the names of rulers 
of Kcftah (J.R.A.S,, S B. SI, 1920, p- M)! 

'J'hc sections of the mimiscfipt, twhich I nm mving In the 
SdiiKjl for Oriental Studies, Finshurj Circus, l^>ndijn), ate as 
follows: — 

(I) iv>rt I..^iws, daied 1650 A,I), 

(2J Titttliera Dato^ Sri Paduku Tuan^ dated tO?S A,1L-^ 
J667 A.D. 

(3J Hukutn QfiMftn Dah*' Star, undated 

(4) A chapter on the Hun^a ^tas etc, 

(5J L'ntitifJ^-Uridan^, dated ]|99 S.H,— \ 7M A,D, 

The rofjyiny^ of the last (maritime) section of this rude 
jutrpiirts in The colophon to have lieen cuncluded iti 1222 AAL 
under Sultati Jamal al-" Atam Badr abmtinir, a prince of Aral> 
ilesceiU who ruled ,\cheen from 170J till 1726 A.l.>, : an .Vchiiiese 
ci>py of the S 3 ime year belong the Batavian Society (^van 
Ronkers Cataio^nSj, p. 507). 

These laws of 17S4 A.D, were compiled hy the Uato‘ Benchhara 
in consultaLiun with the Paduka ^Iaharaja, the I>ato' Kuraja 
Chenaka, the t^aduha Raja, the Sri Raji Ihitra and Faduka Sri 
-Maharaja Jalil, They commence with various rules of court 
etiquette, already set forth in the earlier Laws; they then copVi 
exce|;»l for verbal iiiaccuracies. Sections 1-23 of the Vndanff-Vndafig 
Mefuka as edited by Dr. E'h van Ronkel (Leiden 1919): they have 
a few pages on marriage, divorce, adultery and commerce and they 
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concludfr with llic Maktca >[aTiiinic Code. A better ver^iiun of 
these maritime laws, omittiiiji reference tt> SutlHn Janini al-' Atani 
and piirixjrlinii to l>f the laiivs kid down by Sultan Mahmud Shah 
of ^[alacca, b to lye found in another (unpublished) manuscript 
version of Kedah Laws w^rillen down for the late Mr, K, A. G. 
Stuart a nr I by him given to n^e, Kscept in this s^tion on Maritime 
Law and the section on the ceremonies for receiving amhassidors' 
letters Mr, Stuart's version differs widely from the laws here printecL 
It omits the early pjrt laws and is more literary' in form. 

In view of the fact that it consists almust entirely of the 
Malacca Code and the >ralay .Maritime Code, the hfih section of 
my manuscript is not printed here. An identical but belter test of 
several sections of the maritime code will be found in de Hollander's 
numncidin^ (Breda 18^3), pp- Z5S-2B7, and the Vink was iran:^ 
latcd by lJulaurier: hht Hut ions Mofitif7tes de 
f Paris 1845). There are also manuscripts at l^iden, 

^'eL another edition of Kedah laws, copied for Raffles but not 
including the mariiime laws, exists in the Library of the Batavian 
Society (\'an Ronkers Vntaingus^ p. 299}. 

I am indebted to Messrs. C.O. IllagdeEi and B. Cartwright, bith 
Ilf the School of Oriental Studies, London ^ for the inter|iretation of 
Siamese words at the end of Chapter two. 

Outline of tuf Pobt-Laws of t650 A.D. 

In 1060 .\.H, (1650 .A.tL), the year Zai, on Friday the I7th 
day of Jumada'hakhtr, His Highnest. the Shah of the World ordered 
Padtika Raja to record the laws enacted by Da to' Besar of old. 

2. .A stranger entering the country pays 6 kupaa^ in gold for 
his |5ermit. If he expurts buffaloes, the ta_\ is 6 kupnng in gold 
a head; if elephants, a puhn of gold; if slaves, J opius for each 
.slave. 

For the recovery of runaw^ay slaves in the royal domain , the 
fee is a ptifia of gold; if outside that domain, yi a inhih . . . 

Persons bringing letters to the Kaja, .Mantri or state officers 
arc exempt from dues. But the crews, cattle^ elephants, slaves and 
merchandise of all comers and goers must l>c scheduled, 

[\‘rsoiis who run into the royal domain must be arrested and, if 
resistance is offered, can be killed without blame and their gotkls 
estreated. 

J, These laws were enacted in the day's of Raja Stia Bijaya, 
w^hen Raja Jalil Putra was harlxnir-master iShtihbandar), The 
L^alu’ Besar consulted the Otang Kay a Maharaja Indrn and Orang 
Kay a Sri Maharaja K hank ha n and all the soitc uffkers. At that 
time Dato^ Laksamana Che' Shahdin was warden of the port 
iPangitma Bandar). 

4. The laws were designed by Shah ‘ Alam and the ^ ang 
dipertuan to determine the customs of the port and the duties of 
* the harbour-master. 
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5. \'essel 5 on arrival are lo fire a Eun, when ihe warden at the 
Tiver-mouth {Fanglimd kuaiti) will report the place whence she has 
come, the name of her captain, the number of her crew, her tonnage 
and cargo to the harbour-master^ who will report to the warden of 
the port, who will inform the Raja. The harbour-master and the 
Raja's police will go down to the ship and after exchange of presents 
{fixed by custom) will bring her mp-river. 

6. Paduka Sri Bcmgsu carries out these regulations and 
instructs the captain to go to the warden of the port. Captains of 
ships from Xalinga will present the warden of the port with a Jong 
piitsdam cloth of the value of one paha of gold; captains front 
Gujerat with a roll of cloth from Baruch. Bales of merchandise 
shall be listed and valued by a merchant ol the port, and the 
customary presents made to the Raja: by ships from Kaling^i 400 
iwijs Fufafijf, by ships from Gujerat 600 wejp the amount vailing 
according ot their size and cargo. 

7. Captains shall pay the warden ol the port 2J4 the 

warden of the state iFanglima 2 /a/iiC and the wwden of 

the river-mouth 10 mas on entry' and 14 on exit. 

S. The duty on bales is 2 ^upang a bale paid to the warden 
of the port; for storage, one roll of baUa ctoih lor every 4 bales. 
Ships from Kalinga give the two harbour-masters and their men 
a roll of Serampore cloth for guarding the warehouse. Formerly 
all hales had to he stored but now' this is unnecessary'^ though the 
prescribed fee is still charged. For counting every 1000 bales two 
rolls of cloth are taken, of baHa from Kalinga ships, of Serampere 
cloth from Gujerati ships. 

For opening his bales, a captain must have permission from 
the warden of the port, pacing lurther presents of cloth. ,An 
inventory^ of all cloths is taken and suhniitt^ to the Raja who can 
buy what he wants at a valuation. 

10, A captain must inform the harbour-Tnasler before he can 
buy rattan 3 damar, gutta and mast poles. 

IL To avoid disputes, sales on credit must be concluded 
before the harbotir-ma5ler4 

12, If a captain buy^s craftsmen (?) for export, the purchaser 
i:fcays a tas of 1 mas a head and the seller a tax of 2 kupangr 

13, A captain shall inform the w^arden of the port and the 
harbour-master of monies dne tu him in the purt. They shall 
collect thenip charging, t mas for every' tahil. Debts by the Raja or 
by chiefs shall be collected through the warden of the state, 

14, Ten or fourteen days before sailing a captain shall inform 
the Jiarbour-master, The Raja will make farewell gifts to him, order 
goods from the countiy" whence the captain comes, and the Rajas 
reply to any despatches brought will be escorted to the ship, 

15. The harbour-master will examine every' ship about to sail. 
The overseer at the river-mouth shall get a fee of 1 paM of gold for 
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pilotage and, if elephants are among tbe cargo, a gangway fee of 
1 pafts a beast. 

16. Ships bringing letters from Captains and the bales 
of the “ CoTTipany'' are esempL from formalities and charges, 
provided customary presents are made to chiefs and the Raja. 

17. WTien ships from Kalinga reach the river-bar, the officer 
there shall make an inventorx^ of cargo and crew and slaves and 
after receiving the customary present, e.g. of salt^ give the captain 
a pass to the harbour-master, who shall get a present of 6 kupang 
and bring him to the warden of the port^ who shall receive a present 
of 3 mas and report about him to the Raja, 

IS. If a ship's tonnage b 40 kayan, a third ol the cargo for 
sale is taken at a reduction of 6 mas a kayan in the case of salt+ 
Presents in hxed proportion are nmde to the Raja, the warden of 
the port, the harbour-master and their sateliites. If a captain 
gives large presentST the Raja may make him quit of all obligations 
for his stay. 

IQ. If a ship's tonnage is 20 koyan, 4 kuncha are taken for 
port dues, one of them for the warden of the port. The one kune ha 
is apportioned as follows :—the warden of die port 6 mlah 
5 gantang, the harbour-master 3 naleh 2;J4 gantang^ and their 
satellites 9 ganiang, 

20. If a ship’s tonnage is IQ or 5 kayan, the dues go lo the 
warden of the state; if less, to the warden of the port and the 
harbour-master. If a ship has not a cargo of salt, iU cargo is valued 
according to the price of salt. If she brings slaves for sate, the 
warden of the river-har levies a lax of 1 wraj a head. 

21. If a man bring foreign slaves for sale, the warden of the 
river-bar levies a tax of 2 hipnng: when thei.^ are sold, the warden 
of the port charges a fee for witne^ing the sale, of 4 kupiing from 
the seller and 2 from the buyer. 

22. From ships bringing tin from Perak or elsewhere the 
warden of the river-bar levies a fixed charge of 2 and further 
charge fur inspection of 1 btdor for every baharaf wherewith to buy 
munitions. A captain who fails to get a permit from the warden of 
the river-bar for the harbour master is liable to imprisonment and 
to fine (?), The charge for inspection was doubled in the time of 
Sri Johan Pahiawan. If a ship has 6 bahara of lin^ 2 bahara are 
bought compulsorily at a ku^ng of gold lower than the market 
rate. For tin is a very important article of merchandise here, 
wanted by ships from Gujerat and a number of ships from 
elsewhere. 

23. Tin may not be used as currency. Persons are forbidden 
to buy betel and tobacco and articles for a btdor, a tampang or a 
p£n}uru or two of tin. WTiosoever disobeys this rule shall be (?) 
.... for three days in three different places in the market. 

24. Captains bringing letters of embassy^ or delegates from 
chiefs of another country to local chiefs are exempt front tatatlon, 
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25. When a foreign ship leavs, the 

search and see that no prohibited goods are exported. The ‘®_ 
a port clearance is 1 for every two 

captain and one servant are exempt. From some | 

revived a sealed letter from the warden of the port no fees a« 
levied l)y the harhoiiir*mastcr, nor from raptains vrho may 
commLssioned to buy goods for the Raja. 

The harbour-master shall examine tf a captain is ^ 

debt slaves or minors or accused persons or servants, and seize h 

if he is so doing. , 

26. The harbour-master and his police collect all mer^nte 

taking offerings to the Raja and k^one 

the twrt. The customary offering to the warden of the Js om 

/XiAr^to the harbour-master 2 mas, and to the Raja Raia 

«r a Va^ according to the status of the merchant. The Raja 
returns a present of buffalo meat and beef. ^ ^ 

27 The harbour-master and his police daily inspKt t e 

™rk«' .0 prevent cock-fighlinS. 

spirits, unlawful sales and purcha^ and quarrels ^ 

with the marshal (6ciit<iru) of the warden of the ^ 

harbour-master and his police arrest all peiwns 

madan law, slay those who resist and seize ^ ^ 

persons arrested are sentenced by the m 

slaughtered except under the seal (c/mfi) of the 

ptow the identitv of the beast and of its owner. Buffalo 

Stall hav^ the head of the beast hung from 

taken around by a crier with a pong, and cry^oul 1 am_ a 

thief; Behold me: " In the Fasting Mont^ whoever breaks the 

fast in the market, shall be arrested and fo^ed to eat 

of the Mai or beaten in the middle of the mark^. Knives and 

dappers mav be redeemed on payment of 1 ^upa/ig- 

28, All measures and weights shall be uniform, according to 
the word of God in the Koran. Therefore the ^rbour-^aster bis 
police and the servants of the Warden of the setilenwnt shall patiol 

^ersi^da«S-sim/m»S) the market at ^ 

beat of gonp persons from walking about without torches, arresting 

X,SJ ,n*d dajlpg Ihore Wbo resisl. /''' S 

confiscate the weapons of persons arrested. If a sla^e ^ ^ 

or ofa chief beXested. he shall be handed over to his lord ot 
master on payment of a fine; and their weapons may be tedeemod 
on pavment of 1 or 2 kupatig to the patrol, 

2b If a stranger brings a suit, the two parties shall appe^ 
before the harbour-master in the pr<^nce of ^e Warden of the 
ryirt [f a stranger sues a native of the State, the enquiry sh^l be 
accordance with the law of the State and (?) the complainant 
<;hall be asked as to the law of his country. When ir 
from^e court of the W'arden of the port or the court of the 
harhour-masler or the court of the mosque, the complainant of the 
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party calling witness^ shall pay a f^: if the distance be from the 
court of the mosque to PengkalaTi Besat 1 m^s; If across the river 
at Pengkalan Besar, a kupung; if in the middle of the market or 
as far as Pampaug KechiL^ 3^4 a kupatig^ if as far as the middle of 
the market. 2 minted (/e/a) kupang; if as far as Tanjong Angkusa^ 
6 minted kupang^ and to the jetty at the end of the town near the 
mosque 2 kupangr If the enquiry' cannot be at the court of the 
w'arden of the port, it shall be at the court of the K.hankhan, where 
there are many authorities on Muhammadan law. 

JD. If a stranger buys slaves for export, he shall pay 

a tax of 1 paha of gold a head and be given an ei£port permit. If 
a stranger buys slaves and there is any dispute as to 

Ownership* the hnrboiir-niaster shall investigate, 

3 L Yearly the harbour-master and his police shall schedule 
the gifts made by captains (describing the different kinds of cloth),, 
and the number, height and price of elephants bought by captainSp 
$0 that it be easy to determine suits thereafter. 

^2. If any one arrest lureign runaways at sea and have to 
hoist sail to do so. he shall receive 1 pulm of gold a head. The 
warden of the port and the harbour-master shaJJ divide the reward 
into five portions and keep one portion. 

33. U hen any one claims a sum deposited with the warden of 
the port and the harbour-masterT the state takes half (sn-biikagi). 

34, The customary' dues from a ship from Kalinga are 400 
mas and from a ship from Gujerat dOO. 

These laws were enacted at the lime when Sultan Rijalu d-din 
Muhammad Shah reigned at Naga* For w'hen a country has fixed 
laws, many foreigners resort to it and the country prospers, even 
if the ruler is an infideL 

J5. Letters from the Company are placed on seroja^ carried on 
an elephant, with a Chinese umbrelJuT 12 standards, drunts and 
flut^, and on arrival at the baht are saluted with five guns. 

So, too. letters from important merchants- 

So, loo, in the case of the Governor (KutiraTidar) of Malacca, 
whose letters are received differently from those between Rajas> 
because salutes are a higher honour for an infidel of that kind. 

[.etters from the Raja of Patani are received with 16 standards, 
2 wdute fringed umbrellas, a betel^casket napkins, gongs, 

drums, flutes and trumpets. 

Letters are received with 20 standards, a fringed 

umbrella, napkins {tita'pan •= tetampan)^ gongs, drums, flutes and 
trumpets: no cushion b used. 

Letters from ^e Raja of Perak are received like letters from 
the Raja of Patani. 

Letters from Jambi in Snmatm are received with 12 standards, 
a white fringed umbrella, an embroidered cushion {kpek-nva shoja) 
gongs, drums and flutes but no napkins. " ^ 
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Lcllers Trom ihc Ounpany at \FaIacca an? received with 
12 siiindartls, iinibrcrllus. an embroidered cushion, no rErptins, Rongs, 
flutes Eind dnmis. 

Letters from the Thru of Ligor are received with 12 stantbrds, 
a while umbrella, an emhniiderctl eushion, gongs, drums, flutes, no 
napkins. Letters from the Raja of Ligor are received like letters 
from the Raja of f'atani. 

Letters from the Raja of ilerdelang or the Awl of Singgora are 
received with J2 standards, a white umbrella, gongs, drums, flutes 
but no cushion or napkins. 

In the lime of Sultan Muhiwurl-din Mansur Shah, silver from 
the niim Ueta perak) was escorted with two white umbrellp, 
16 standards, drums, flutes and trumiMts; copper from the mint 
with a Chinese umbrella, J2 standards, gongs, drums and flutes; and 
gold from the roval mint fwiof yuwjf lirsikkah numa Reja rfti) with 
gongs, drums, flutes, brass trumpets, 2 fringed umbrellas, napkins 
and 2 yellow umbrellas. 

Letters from the Company at Gujerat or Kalinga are received 
like those from the Company at Malacca. 

36. Anv person born of an untitled father, shall, if he run off 
with the daughter or debt-slave of another, be impaled and have a 
gong beaten {to attract notice) for three days. The son of a 
captain [iiutul/aiattg) who bore a title, shall, for a similar ouence, 
l« punished (leirsrV) for seven days. But the sentence lies at the 
discretion of the Raja. 

37. The shore harbour-master and hts police control the 
thoroughfares. The rent of a house is 1 rwar. When Patani folk 
come to trade, the harbour-master and his police take them to the 
warden of the country, when they give presents of 3 mas, tobacm, 
gutta and gambier. Out of a score of bales, one is taken for the 
Raja. The iHiiice levy I on their return, that is, I kupang 
a man. The purchase of huflalofs must be rep^Tted to the liarlxiuf- 
master. Ten per cent is charged for collecting debts. If an 
embassy comes from upcountry from the Sedawa or Ihilasan niau, 
It is under the control of the harbour-master. 
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Chapter IL 

The uf Ihdu Sri I'^duka Tmn (IbfiT A.D.) 


'llic Ruler dwetting at Kola Palas urdcrefi Sri Paduka Tuaii, 
(he Mahiri and Shaikh Alaidin to draw up a Code:^ — 

(J) Thievtii, robbers, cock-fighiers, upiiim ^niblers, 

worshippers of trees anel rcKks, drunkards, all ihcse sin against Allah 
and Tiiusl be reported by ihe ciders of a village lo the headnian 
( Kvreng), Failure to report on the part of the elders or of the 
headman shall be ptifiish^, 

(2) Headmen shall order villagers to observe the five times ot 
prayer, the Fast and the Friday services, Ihe reoaldtranl shall 
be brought to the mosque with a yoke round his neck. 

(1) Land owners shall pay religious tithes. 

(4) Sales and Purchases should be reptirted to the heaclman, 
who after examination shall give a certificiite. The slaughter of 
buffalcx^s and cattles shall be reported to the Headman, the head 
horns and hides being sent lo him in relum for his permit. The 
seller shall pay a lax of 1 fwu 5 ^ and the purchaser I was. The 
Headman shall arrest those who sell or buy cattle wiihout reporting. 

(5) After rice has been planted out bufiah.H'S musl lie sent to 
a common. Rice-fields should \)e fenced with a fence of ibree kirs, 
AnyH>ne nol sending his buffaloes to the common shall watch them 
<lay and night. The owner of any biiffah>e5 that lireak a fence sliall 
fir fmefl. Anyone stabbing to death at night buffaloes tbit break 
a pmper fence suffers no penally. 

(6) If a buffalo eats rice tiefore the farmer'?; fence is ct>m|>lfte, 
the owner of ihe bufialo shall nol have Ui make giN>d the loss anil 
if ihe farmer slabs ihe biifl'ato he must nuike giXid the buffalo. If 
a bLifTaio eats the rice of a farmer whose field is fenced owing to ibe 
fnuh of his neighbour to complele hk fqnce^ the farmer who has 
failed lo omiplele his fence shall pay compensation. 

(7) Farmers whose crops are half grow^n shall hel|) she 
neighbours to make fences. Anyime who fails to helj> niay lie 
scorched in ihe sun ai ihe ci>mman<l of the Headman, If ihfr fence 
of anyone helping shall be broken down by a buffalo his ncigklxniT 
shall re|iair it and the owner of the buffalo shall be liable lo pay 
compensation for the lo&s of rice* 

(8) Fenatties Fir the owners of male bufialnes which escalate 
itim their corris and damcige rice-fields. Such bullaloes may be 
killed without cumpensition being paid for il; if they are captured 
only, the fine is one mas heavier than ibe fine for buffaloes breaking 
fences. 
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(9) If one half of ihe field has been reajjcd and the other 
not yet reaped, it shall be the duty of the owners of the unrca[>ed 
portion to repair the fences. 

10) The Headman of cvery^ district shouM beat a gonj^ {jrderin^; 
those wbi possess measures to bring them to be nfficblty tcsicd to 
see if they conform with the measures ajipmved by the Slate. Any 
one who possesses dishonest measures shall lye hit on the head with 
them, 

00 Anyone entering a compound or going out uf a house at 
night without calling nut may be lawfully slain. One cross-bar 
shall be counted as a fence ftir a compound, 

(12) Anyone entering a compound by day without permission 
may be stabb^ or killed by the tiwnen ^ too any stranger who 
gfies as far as the verandah of a house when there is no man in the 
house may be killed, 

(13) Any one wandering at night without a torch may be 
stabbed by the night watch if he runs away. If the night watdi 
asks a wayfarer carr 3 ^ng a light Where do you go? ” three limes 
and gels no answer and the wayfarer throws away the liglii and 
draws a weapon^ he shall be arrested and may lie killed if he resists^ 
even U he is an emissary ui the Raja or Chief. 

(14) If two buffaloes fight and one is seriously wounded no 
compensation shall be paid. So too if buffaloes chase and kill or 
ivnund. But if a buffalo b known to chase, the Headman ^hall have 
a cross-piece pul on the horns, and the owner if he fails to do this, 
when warned shall pay compensation for damage caused by the 
buffalo. If the buffafo's oivner cannot Jje found, the Headman shall 
keep the buiTalo and be |>aid one waj a day for doing so. H he uses 
it for dragging or ploughing, the fee paid shall be less. If ihe buffalo 
lUes in the care of a Headman^ he shall not have lo pay corn|)en 5 iition. 
Headmen sliall instruct the owners of half-wild buffaloes not to 
tether ihem beside a rcsafl. If they disobey and wound a person, 
ihe owner shall |Kiy compensation and if that ^icrson diK^i. the (>wner 
id the buffalo shall he killed. 

(15) The owner of a k^mpon^ iieside a road shall allow' an 
access path to karnptmi^s renioved from it, 

(16) Land without l:toundary-ruarks is counted dead and 
lielongs trj the Raja. 

reremonial reception of the letter of Investiture from Siam. 
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Chapter III- 

The Qaniin l^w s)f Daio" Kota Star. 


(1) In former limes it was ihe duty of ilie Temcnss^^nfi to 
build prisoniY. 10 arrest thieves, rEibbers, smuKRlers opium smokers, 
cock-fij^hiers and i^ambiers. If the Temen^ons were unable to 
arrcsl criminals, the Ilan^lin^a of the country had to assist him. 
He also had to atJpoiiU watchmen for the country and have gon^s 
l)eaten to prevent people wandering at night. If they had important 
business they had to carry torches. If they failed to carry inrchL^s 
they might be arrestefi and, if they resisted, slain. If a judge 
delivered sentence the Temenggotig had to carry it out. If he put 
a man in chains he received a fee of one was. If he carried out a 
sentence of maiming or executing he received no fee. The Temeng- 
gong had 60 men as watchmen: 20 men at a time guarded the jail 
and prisoners. If the defendants in a case dicl not appear, the 
Temeoggong summoned them receiving a fee according to distance. 

(3) There are four immutable rules for Rulers:-First to partlon 
the sins of their slaves, secondly to be generous, thirdly to inquire 
into offences and fourthly to carry out the law^ slrklly. 

(3) There are four attributes of Rulers:-First, courtesy of 
manners, secondly to issue orders without revoking them, thirdly 
to do good works and fourthly to suppress evil works. There are 
five w^ords which are appropriate only to Rulers:-titah, kami, kita, 
patek, derma, kurnia. If a Raja's slave misuses these words, he 
shall be slain. 

(4) The four persons whose words may not Ix^ disobeyed are: 
Ckid, the Raja, a Teacher; a Father. 

(5) Only a Raja may use yellow clothing, the square mats 
called I'etrana, a fringed umbrella and a lance with branches. 

(6) A bridegroom carried in procession may use yellow clothes 
and cloth of gold and a large umbrella: so too on a bier royal 
l^rquisiies may be used. On a ship going to sea, on mosques an{l 
at lantiing places the form of roof reserved for rajas may be used: 
also by a highway ponds may be made and kiosks with the same 
form of rmf, fiir the use of the raja when he travels or hunts. 

<7) The Hags on a ship reserved for the raja are yellow black 
or red. Jf a raja’s flag is yellow^ the flag of his vizier is black with 
rerl Imrders on top and Ijottom. If the flag of the raja is black, 
the llag of the vizier is red with the tiorder at top and bottom! 
If the flag of the raja Is red and black, the flag of the mantri is 
white with red hirder. The tlags of captains are of three or five 
kinds: while, black, red, green and purple, without borders. When 
a raja travels to the mouth of a river, the Shah bandar shall precede 
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him holding a drawn sword. When the Latsamana goes to sea by 
order of the raja, he flies the red and black flag because he is a raja 
at sea; when he enters the river again he must remove that fla^,, 
and fly a red flag. No one may disob^ the order of Panghrra 

of the country, when the raja has ordered him to coll^ forc^ 
labour. No one may disobey the orders of the 1 aduka Raja when 
he carries out the work of the rangllma. No one may disobey tfe 
work of Temeaggong when he U ca^dng out m execution orde^ 
bv the raja. Sharifs and viziers sit above the Pangbma of the 
country w'hcn they are reading an ambassador s letter. / o 
disobev a Rendara when he is arranging peoplejn the hall ot tw 
or when the raja is tra.;elling. The 
with a servant hoiding an umbrella above him. No me may 
disobev the ifaharaja Jalil when he is arresting offenders 
in a itgmpong, WTien a raja is travelling his slaves my take fiom 
any nne that may carry food sufficient 
^aviis of a raja receiw dresses from the Sn Perdana Sfantn. 
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Chapter IV. 

(I) A d{^dptlon of the golden Hower which sent as tribute 
to Siam. In the time of Sulun Mohametl jemiwa 10 mas were 
added to its weight. A description of shields and spears sent with 
the tribute. In the year 1112 S.H. when Sultan Ahmad Taju'd-din 
Halimshah was ruler ^ the height of the golden flower W'os raist^l, 
lieeause the Raja himself went to do obeismee to the king of Siam. 

il) The list of regalia at the Installation of a Raja of Kedah. 

(3J '[’he order of precedence at an mstallation. 

(4} I’he ceremciny at an installation. 

(5) The perquisites and duties of a court herald. 

(6) 'I’he duties and perquisites of the master of ceremonies 
(P^itghiihi Baiat). 

(7) The arrangements of weapons in the great halL The 
liall for the State Band to be on the left of the State Ihtll anfl 
the hall of the captains on the right. 

(S) In Johore the Raja flies a black flag and pennon on his 
ship, the l^ksamana a red war flag, though at sea lie can also fly 
the black flag. The Stale flag is yellow. 

(9) The Bendahara acts for the Ruler in his afisence or in 
the interval between the death of one ruler and the accession of 
another. 

(tO) The Kathi is king in questions of religious law. 

(II) -At ^1 the Laksamana can sentence m 5la3^ whom he wi^k 
l>ccause he takes the place of a Raja there. 

(12) When the Temenggong goes the rounds with the watch 
he can kill any wayfarer that carries no light and slay him if he 
ret^Lsts, even if he is a prince. 

(13) A Bentara arranges persons in the hall of audience and 
may slant! up even when Rajas and \iiiiers arc seated. There i.s 
no need for him to bow^ to them. 

(14) 20 flags, 2 white umbrellas, fringed umbrellas, yellow 
shoulder'cloths, gongs, drums and flules are ntied to receive a letter 
of authority. 

(15) The betrothal presents retiuired of vijsicrs, captains and 
cunimoTi folk. 

(16) Paduka Sri f^erdana ^fantri is the present title of the 
Bendahara. Its old Johore the title Padiika Sri Maharaja was in use. 

(1?) '['he weapons and umbrellas carried al an installation. 

(1ft) rhere are now iwo Pangltmas in the country^ one entitletl 
Bendahara Penlana Sri A [aha raja and the other Bendnhara 3[uda. 

(19) A list of the regalia and of those entitled to carry^ them. 

(20) rhe order of precedence at an insiallation. The various 
ranks of vizier* 
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(20 Th^ duLies of the four Bentaras, 

(22) Fetlvities ai the Hari Raya. 

(23) The order and duties of State officers, 

(24) This custom came down from Rajas of old to the Ruler 
who died at Naga, thence to Dato' Besar, thence to the old Sn 
raduka Tuan, thence to Maharaja che’ Yusuf. Fhey were given by 
the Ruler who died at Kimbang to i)ato' Maharaja and one w^ j 
to the Dato* Sri Bongsu ix. Paduka Sri l^rdana Mantn who lived 

at Bukit. 
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Undang-Undang lOfiO A.H. (1650 A,D.) 


1. Pada tarikli ^'ribu &najti'putoh tahiui, lahun 2 aJ, paH^] 
tujoh-beias hari bidan Jiiim!da*l-akhir hari Jumaat, bahawa pada 
keijka iia maka ada-iab titah Shab ‘Alam Yang -Vlaha Mulia 
l^rjurjojig ka-aLa^ JstDala Paduka Raja surfih salfa artibil taroh 
undang-undang perbimtan Dato' B&iar dahulu, ‘alaihi rahmaiu llah, 
£upaya sudab-lab tabu liukam sadikiL-sadJk.it. 

Yang pertaitia baJiawa akan hukuin Kaflun kita sCrahkan 
ka-pada si-pclan memlrentahkan dia. 

Jikaiau ada orang iiu pirgi ntari b^rniaga ka-Tb@glri, mahu- 
lab d^^^n perekM; tatkaJa siifJah pereksa, malta bSri surat 
ka-nigeri, supaya lepas itiasqk; maka hasJl-nya enani kupang £iuaa, 
Maka tatkala ia baick keluarj ada ia mSint^wa kSrbau ntLiaian, pada 
^-ckur sa-kupang enias di'ambil. Jikalau ada utang ilu itieitibaiva 
jual gajab, pada sa^ckor sa-pahu tmas di-atnbJj. Dan jlka ada orang 
mlnibawa jual sahaya, pada sa-orang haidbnya. 

JikalaLi ada orang lari, jifca di-peroleh’iaya dl-dalam kJta, 
sa-paha enias hasil-nya: jlka ka-luar, lengah tahil hasil-nya; jika 
di-peruleh dalam... ,dan orang itu, di-bahagi dua hasil-nya. 

Bertnula, jikaiau ada orang itu mari mombawa surat pada 
Raja, Alenteri aiau pada sama pegawai, tiada-lah Jiasii-nya di-ambil. 
T^tapi ak^ lapa^-melopas masok iln, mahu-iah di'daftarkan olch 
orang beb^apa banyak orang^nya dan bobSrapa banyak kerbau 
gajah-nya atau sahaya-nya dan bSborapa Jonis banyak dagangan-nya, 
oJeh Pangiima di-da Itarkan ka-neg^ri. Jikalau Panglima hu mem- 
bawa surat sa-ka!i pnn, di-daftarkan juga, stipaya sudah di-balai 
Raja Mant6ri mamanggil jfinis dagangati-nya, Jika menyuroh 
raja-raja sa-kali pun, di-daftarkan juga-^eria di-tqlong jaga adat- 
nya,—banyak orang-nya dan jSnis dagangan-nya, supaya boleh 
di-k£tabui masok dan banyak-nya kSbar ilu. 

Sa-baf^i pula. Jika orang lari ka-dalam, maka hendak-lah 
tangkap: jika molawan, di-bunoh, mati sahaja; akan sigala harta 
yang di-bawa-nya Jtu jadi rampasan. Dimikfan-lah adat di-dalam 
undang-undang. 

5. ini-lah pSrkataan undang-undang pada aaman Raja SStia 
Bijaya nama-nya dan Raja Jalil PutSra jadi Sbahbandar; muafakat- 
1^ Dato' B^r dengan Orang Kaya Maharaja Indira dan Orang 
Xaya S£ri ^luharaja Khan-khan dan sogala pegawair inasa itu 
Panglima Bandar Dato' Laksamana Che' Shahdin. 

4. Bemiula ada-iab di-bicharakan Shah 'Alani yang maha 
mulia dan Vang di-perluan yang maha mulia menyuroh perbtiat 
imdang-undang bandar ka-pada dato’-dato' yang tdrsibut itu, supaya 
fStap adat bandar dan pekirjaan Shah bandar daJam nSgiri Islam. 
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5. Fasal ^-ang pertama-ta™: p^kerjaan kupal. Apa-bila 

clatang kapal ilu 5am|>aj ka-ktiala^ niaka la memasang ni^riam 
abmai kapal datang. Maka hilir Panglima Kuala itu' dbpCreksai 
PangUma Kuala, "Kapal dari-iuana da tang ioJ? Dan apa nama 
naklitjda-nya dan bibirapa banyak orang-nya? ibn beli^rapa 
panjang lunas-nya dan buka-nya, dan apa muatan-Tiya?" Apa-bila 
sudah letap^ maka Panglima Kuala meinberi surat ka-pada Kbah- 
l)andar^ tnerriberi lahu kapal ilu, menyatakan sfgala hal ahuul-nya 
kapal itu. Maka oleh Shab bandar di-bawa ^urat itu ka-pada 
Panglima Bandar maalumkan pada Raja. Maka ada-!ah Pangliiua 
Bandar di-surohkan Shahbandar sa-orang mata-mata dari-pada Raja 
hilir dari-pada n£geri pergi memereksa! nakhoda kapal Itu dan 
muafakat dcnii^n Panghnia Kuala pada hal memasokkan kapal itu 
ka-dalam kuab, isupaya Llada a rah dan birkenal-klnalan dengan 
nakhoda ilu serta meuibawa hadiah akan nakhoda kapal ilu dari-pada 
sireh, pinang, libu, pi^ng, dan nyior mnda^ avanij barang ^ia-patul- 
nya. Apa-bila berlemu Skihbandar dan mata-mata dengan nakhoda 
Itu, m§mb§n hadiah akan k^ua-nyaj sa'Orang puadam 

pandak. Maka Shahbandar dan mata-niala dan Panglima Kuala 
niuafakat meinudekkan kapal iiu dau auroh chachak chachar pada 
g^long !>iingai ilu pada L'angKn^a Kuala, ^faka hadiali nakhoda 
kapal akan Panglima Kuala kain kira-kira sa-helai harga ^-paha 
£mas. Maka apa-bila kapal ilu sud+ih niasok kuala, maka di-pSreksa 
oleh Shahbandar kapada kuni’(?), berapa banyak bandela-nya di- 
dalam kapal itu, dan di-pinu Salin daftat liandela di-dabm kapal itu; 
sudah di-salin daflar itu, tinggal menyeg^rakan mudek kapal itu. 
Maka masa itu anak kunnhi alamat pun dbambil uleh mata-mala: 
talkala hSndak m£mbuka ala mat, niahudah memberi tahg mata- 
mata; sebab itu-lah di-ambil anak kundii. Maka apa-bila mudek 
kapal nakhoda ilu ka-neg^ri, maka hendak-lah Shahbandar ba^^. 

6 , B^rmula undang-undang ini Padiika Seri Bongsu pakai 
tuful perentahkan; iserta di-iiyatakan pada nakhoda itu tnondapat 
PangHma Bandar. Maka haciuih nakhoda itu akan Panglinta Bandar, 
jika kapal Kalinga-Kaiinga^ puadam panjatig sa-helai harga- 
nya sa-paha emas; jika kapal Gujeral, Ecrychi sa-kayu. Serta 
mudek itu di-angkat bandela di-punggahkan: pada dap-tiap mudekj 
bandela ilu mahu-lah ili-5urat Shahbandar di-kapal memberi pada 
Shahbandar darat, ^upaya di-ketabui-nya serta di-daftarkan banyak 
p5r5$mbahan-nya akan Raja. Maka di-[>anggil oleh Panglima 
Bandar akan sa-ijrang saudagar di-dalam negeri di-ntlaikan kain 
m^netapkati janji snudagar akan pfirsemlKihan iiu; dan di-tilek 
Panglima Banda^ dan Shahbandar rupa muatan-uya. Maka di- 
maaiumkan l^nglima Bandar pada Raja nakhoda ilu akan mi^ngadap 
membawa pers^mliahan. Bermula pada adat^ kajial Kalinga 
empal-ratus emas I'^atanh ap:i-bi!a kapal Cuj^rat, enam ralus ^mas: 
di-daJani itu di-tilek Pangliitia Bandar dan Shahlianclar alas besar 
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dan k§chil-nya dan alas muatan-nya. D^mikian-lah di-bichamkan 
I^^Lseh kurang. 

7. Fsi-sal pada rnetiyaUikan khqrajat negeri-nfigfiri dt-nyalakan 
ulch Shahbandar kedua kafjada tinkhuda kapal itu, pertama-pdrtama 
hiisii Panglima Bandar ten^ah hga iahiJ, akan Panglinia -Vegeri dua 
taht] , akan I’anglima Kuala talkala itiasuk sa-puloh emas^ tatkala 
kiluar enipat-belas #nias. 

S. Fasal j>ada m^nyatakan hasil bandila itu: pada Ruatu dua 
kupang perol^Kan Panglima Bandar. Sa-bagai pula hasil bangsai 
empat band^ta sa-kayu bafta; jSka kapa! Kalingi^ $a-kayu 
SSlampuri itu pun perolthan SKabbandar kedioa dan sakai-iiya 
menunggu bangsaL Pada adat dahulu-dahuhi bandSla 

sakalian-Tiya di^rnasiikkan ka^daiain bangsal dan sakai Panglinia 
Bandar pula nienunggu hnngRal hu; kfiniudian darhpada zaman itu 
di-maafkan oleh Raja dari-pada masukkan ka-dalam baugsaL bandela 
itu, letapi saperli adal basil Uu di-ambil juga^ tiada di-kurangkan 
dari-pada nakbcxla itu. B^rmiila basil bdang tibu dua kayu db 
atnbil: pada kapal Gtijerat dua kayu bafra: pka kapal Kalinga, 
dua kayij Sfilampuri perolehan maia-maia di-bawa ka-pada Kaja^ 
kurnia Raja akan mata-mata. 

9. Jikalau, apa-bila sudab nakbnda itu mftndapaikari Panglinia 
Negeri meuibavva hadiab $aperti yang lers^bui itu, niafea apa-bib 
nakhuda elu hendak burbuka. maka hendik-lah nakhcnii itu 
mendapatkan Panglima NSgSri^ dt-bawa dlth Shah bandar k§dua 
serta bad!ab-nya: jika kapal Gujerai, hatija B&rnchi ^-kayu: jika 
nakhada Kallnga. kain puadaTu panjang sa-helai. Apa-bila dl- 
benarkan Panglima Bandar buka (jandeb ha, maka Shah bandar 
kSdua mahu-bh hadsiir dengan mata-mata tatkala bfirbuka itu, 
sirta di-dafiarkan Sbabbahcbr akati segab jenis kain yang 
di-buka Elu; dan akan niata^mala pun hadzir me!ibat b^rsama-sama 
Shah bandar akan s^gala jcnis kain itu. Maka barang jenis kain yang 
pitut jadi facdah di-anihLl b£ii-b&iian kira-kira sa-bahagi dan sa- 
bahagi di-l^paskan. Maka segala jenis kain di-bawa ekh 
Shahbandar dan mata-mata ka-pada Ibnglima Bandar. Maka jenis 
macham'TTiaL'ham katn itu di-maaiumkan ka-pada Raja. Apa-bi!a 
sudah niaalumkan. maka muafakat-lab Panglima Bandar dan 
Shahbandar dan mata-mata panggil s^gab saudagar menilaikan 
segala machani-macham Itu. .\p 3 -bila sudah putus nilai, inaka di- 
dafiarkan oieh Shahbandar s^gala kain itu, dan nakhoda pun sam 
daftarkan. 

ID. Shahadan jika nakhnda itu tneh^ndaki membeli rotan dan 
daniar batu dan geiab dan liang layar dan barang sa-bagai-nyaj 
maka hindak-lab memb^ri tahu Sh^bandar: itiaka Shahhandar-iah 
meinbicharakan dia* ifaka jika datang dagangan ttu ^kalbn 
pada nakhoda, maka hendak-lah m^mberi lahu .Shahbandar; maka 
nakhfjda itu membfili dagangan ilu. 

IL Sbahadan hendak-lah di-kaiakaii pada nukhoda kapal itu 
dan saudagar: apa-bila b^rjua!-b&li beriatiggnb, hendakdah dengan 
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Ufa II SfaafabEind^, sup^yji j^g^n jadi sual jawab; niaka jadi s^^-lab 
pada akbir-nya. 

12^ Dan jika kapal Itu memb^li inembavva utasan^, sa-^mas 
pada 5a-oran^ faa&tl-nya pada yang m^nebus, dan pada yang berjnal 
dua kiipan^: pada zaman dabulu kala tiap-liap ifibeh pada yang 
tnenebus dan pada yang berjual sa-lmas^ maka dengan chap 
]^angbnia Bandar; sebab pyn di-be^arkan basil keluar itn, k^rana 
di-iegahkan Raja dart-pada bawa keluar saliaya itn ka-negeri lain^ 

13. B^rmula lika ada pluiang nakboda di-dalam pasar^ 
hendak-lah di-beii tabu Panj^Uma Bandar dan Shah bandar , sii|>aya 
di-keluari oleh Panglima Bandar dan Sbahbandar; maka hasil-nya 
pada 5a-tahil sa-ema^. Jikalau ada piutang itu pada Raja atau 
orajig bdsar, oleh nakhoda TfiSmbawa hadiafa akan Pangnma Xegeri 
la-hu dbmaalumkan pada Raja pohonkant samii s^bokt* min- 
geliiaii dia^ maka hasil-nya dimikian juga di-berl Pangtinia NegSrt 
akan sama sSbok Jtn. Maka segaJa yang berhuUng apa-blla 
lampau dari-|^da kapal itu bSrlayar, maka k€na-3ah atas yang 
berhuiang Itu sapirti harga kapal. 

14. Dan apa-blla kapal hendak b^rlnyar. bingga sa-pulnb hari 
alau t^ngah bulan maka mphu-lah nakhoda Itu niemberi tafau 
Shafabandar, siipaya di-maalumkan olch Pangfima Bandar pada Raja, 
maka Raja pun berl&ngkap-lah pSrsaUn dan makanan akan pirjamu 
nakhoda. 

Maka apa-liiia sudah iingkapj^ maka bertitabdah Raja pada 
Pangiima Bandar suroh panggil nakbcHla dan knrnia dan kab khimP 
Maka tatkala sampai mtreka itu, makni dl-Unya. Maka di-nyaUkan 
Sbahbandar ka-pada hamba Raja yang mi^manggil itu, tiga nrang 
itu-kh di-panggib Maka ULkak sudah demui kurnia persalin 
ketiga m^reka Itu, maka masins-Enasing kadar-nya: dan mahn-lab 
J^nglima Bandar bSrp§san ^lada nakhoda Itu di~hadapan Raja barang 
alat raja-raja yang di-hendaki pada ngpSri itn: dan jika nakfaodn 
kapal 3tu ruetnbawa surat, mahu-lafa di-balas surat itu serta dSngan 
bingkis mana kadar-ny-'a. Maka tatkala sudafa nakhoda itu men- 
junjong dull, maka ampun kurnia pulang-lah: maka surat dan 
bingkis itn pun beTsania-sama di-arak dan nakhoda itu puti s£rta 
m^ngiringkan surat itu. dan Undil danf sama s^bokf mlngiringkan 
surat itu, dan anak faulubalang mSmangku sural dl-atas gajah, dan 
sa-tengah sural birpayong ubor-ubor puteh dan dan sa-ti^ngah-nya 
bfirpayong China dan sa-tengafa-nya tiada bErgajah, masing ia d£ngan 
taraf-nya yang membawa surat itu. "Maka apa-bita sampai ka-rumah 
nakhoda ilu, maka dl-persalin oleh nakhoda itu akan sakallan 
m^reka itu, pada sa-orang sa-helai baju atau sa-nrang 5a-h§iai kain, 
masing-masing dfiugan tarar-ftya yang membawa surat itu: bahawa 
akan g^mbala gajah dan orang g£ndang sa-kayu kaiti Sfelampuri. 

H. Dan apa-bila kapal itu akan biliT;^ mafau-lah Shahbandar 
dan mata-mata memircksa kapal itu barang abuabtiya: apa-bila 
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sudah di-pereLsa Shahhandar, niaka PangSima Bandar mimbeii surat 
chap taEJal ku ka-pada PangHma Limbangan surat lajidil kuala 
chathak chachar, liu-sii-nya tandil itu sa-paha ^mas: jika kapal itu 
memual gajah, maka hasil titl sa-paha pada sa-ekor gaiah. 

J6. Dan jika kapa! pettyuroh Kapilan dari-pada harajig-barang 
tempai dalang m^mbawa surat, imka Uada-lah di-tangkap tandil-nya 
dan runiah-nya pun di-had^irkan*. Adat pSnsfinibahan pada Kaja 
.Mant^ri dan pada s5gala yang nienanggong kerja, maka di-tentukan 
dari sana d^ngan suratan-nya masing-niasmg; maka tiada-bh 
ds-bicharakan hasif-nya jlli: telapi jikalau kurang dari-pada adat^ 
niaka hendak-!ah cii-nyatakan pada Kapitan-nya iln segaia adat 
hasil negeti itu. Akan band eta Company itu tiada masokkan 
ka dalam Ijangsal. Jika ada bandeia, saudagar ku-Jah mgnurut 
adal: dal am ku, jika di-aku oleh Kapiian it u, di-maafkan hin^ 
di-biiang banyak-nya, Dan apa-bda Kapiian itu berbuka bandebt 
maka hSndak-iah di-dafEarkan oloh Sbahbandar dan maiamala segala 
jensia kaiii ilu dan nTatkam pun; di-ambii oleh ishahbandar di-bSiwa 
nyatakan ka-^pada Pangiima Bandar. Maka olch PangHnia Bandar 
di^maalumkati niana-mnna jenb yang hendak di-beli Raja itu 
beberapa banyak; maka dl-nyatakan pada Kapitan itu serta di- 
putuskan harga-nya. Alaka hasil kharajat tiada-bh di-ambil hingga 
di-tbfLarkan juga; tetapi hadbh Kapiun iiu mahu-Iah ada kadar 
sa-paha ka-pada Panglima Bandar, dan Shah bandar dua emasj dan 
niata-mata sa-ema.^: jika saudagar yang di-dalam kapal yang sudah 
di-maafkan cbri-pada kharajat. TItapS segab bandtb^ di-daftarkan 
segab jents kahi-nya ttu olch Sbahbandar cbn niata-mata dan 
machatn-nya di-ambil maaJum' an pada Raja; batang bSrkinan 
di-ambd bVi-befian akan Raja, t^tapi badiah-nya saudagar menurut 
saperti yang tSrsibul dahulu itu juga akan Fangttnia Bandar dan 
Shahbanrbt; jika aaudigar itu mengehenfbki bebas, mahu-Iah la 
menibawakaa persembaban akan Raja sa-palut dengati kadar-nya; 
alau m mSngadap, maka anipun ktirnia bebasdah akan dia. 

17* Fasal pada mmyatakan ^^egala pSrahu Kallnga ataua 
lembsP diting dari jauh" alau dari-pada n£geri lain, sampaMa ka- 
kual tainu di^batangan , maka nakhoda di-panggil oieh Panglima di^ 
hatangan, di perek^ segala dagangan negerimya lempat datang 
itu dan -5ega a jenis dagangan yang di-bawa^nya Hu dan beb^rapa 
banvak enak cbyong dan beherapa sabaya atau p^rempuan. 

\pa-bila sudah pSrcksa. maka nakhnda itu msniberi hadiah akan 
i\ingbnia betangan itu: jika Kalinjp bermuat garam 
d£pa-lah dan kebfratan kira-kira sa-bidor harga-nya. Maka oleh 
PancHnia Ixitangan ben surat pads nakboda itu surob sampaikan 
pada Sbahbandar; m mgnyalakan segala ahual pirahu itu tdah 
di-psreksa: maka rupa yang di-perek&a iiu pun di-nyatakan dalam 
suml Maka talkaia snmpai perahu du ka-bbohanp maka surat 
Hu di-sampaikan pada Sbahbandar; maka oleh Shabbandar di^bawa 
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iiakhHjda ilu ka pada PanRlima Bandar: aiaka hadiah nakhtxia ilu 
akaa Shahbandar kira-kira ^miira kupanj^ dan hadlah akan Panslima 
Bandar kini^kira Uj-a einas. Maka oleh Panplima Bandar itu 
di-maalumkan juda Raja stfijjala ahuai-nya nakhoda iiii, 

IS. llan jika penihu itu muatan enipat-pitloh knyan, di-ambll 
biH-belian mana-niana sa-patul-nya: maka pada adal in6n^mbil 
bili'belian itu mahu-lah kira-kira akan bahapi tiga, dua bahagi akan 
maaf, sa-bahagi di-ambiU Maka di-kurangkan harga-nya, jika gararn 
hu. sa-koyan finam emas. Akan rupa-nipa kurangkan juga- Jika 
di-ambil beU-belian, mahu-lah persembahan enani kuncha dan basil 
Panpltma Bandar €nam kuncba, jumlah dua-lapan kiinchaj scrta 
rupa-fupa mana jjalut-nya pada bkhara yang tiienanggang kerja. 
Maka liadi yang dua kuucha itu di-bahagi tiga, daa bahagi akan 
Panglima Bandar dan Shahbandar enamtlelah tengah sa-belas 
gantang. Maka vang demikian itu di-keluarkau bahagian mata- 
mata dart-pada Panglitna Bandar sana-lah dan dari-pada Shahbandar 
tengah naleh, jadi tengah dua raieh: sa-bahap pula dt-ambil akan 
Panglima Bandar iiegeri dua-lapan naleh serta rupa-rupa mana 
sa-patul-nya. Maka oleh Shahbandar di-bawa nakhoda itu tnendapat 
Panglima KSgSri, dan mahudah Panglima Bandar dan Shahliandar 
berbiciiarakan nakboda Kalinga (?) Lumtek ilu: jika patut parln 
bicbara, dt-beri naaihat bSri mftngadap Raja: maka di-Umbahi per¬ 
se mbab dari-pada tflah yang terse but itu. Maka jadi birar pada 
hati nakhoda itu mengatakan diri-nya sampai ka-pada Raja, maka 
oleh Raja apa yang patut di-bebaskan-lah akan dia: maka itu pun 
jadi tetap-lah sanipai kit-pada Raja masa ia mart kemudSan. 

Id. Bermula ada pun perahu itu, jika(?) l£mbu kira-kira 
muatan dua-puloh koyan, maka di-ambil hasil-nya empat kuncha:^ 
dalam itu di-ambil Panglima Bandar sa-kuncha; dilam ilu di-bahagi 
Itga: akan Panglima Bandar enam naleh lima .ginlang, Sbahbandar 
tiga naieh t£ngah tiga gantang; maka di-kiluarkar mata-mata dari- 
pada Panglima Bandar enam gantang dan dari-pada Shahbandar tiga 
gantang. Demikian-lah di-hisabkan, 

20, Jika pirabu ilu muatan sa-putuh koyan alau lima koyan 
itu, sarapai-lah ka-pada Panglima Negeri hasil-nya; apa-biia kuning 
dari-pada lima koyan, hingga Panglima Bandar dan Shahbandar 
juga yang boleh hasil-nya: maka akan hisab perbahagian sapSrit 
yang tSrsSbut dabulu itu juga, jangan bersaiahan. Dan jika tiada 
la bernmat g^ram, maka di-kira-kira muatan-nya itu dengan harga 
gararn. Dan apa-bila nakhoda itu niembawa tebusan Jual di-dalam 
negCri ilu, hasil-nya akan, Panglima batangan, pada sa-orang sa- 
emas: demikian-lah di-kira-kira ia, 

Zl, Jika orang membawa t£busan kgiuar, hasil-nya Panglima 
batangan dua kupang: maka tatkala nakhoda itu ia berjual akan 
tebusan, di-ambil hasit-nya oteh Panglima Bandar pada orang 
bSrjual itu empat kupang dan pada orang yang menebus dua kupang 
s£rta di-b£ri siirat chap Panglima Bandar ia tanda putus tebus; 
d^mikian-lah adat tebusan yang datang dari luar. 
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11 Jtka fjerahii iTi6nibawa iimah dari-l^ada ne^fri Perak 
ataj neseri lain, niaka heaclak-lah di-piSreksai oleh I'angliira 
batan^an serta raiap lihat di-atas j>etak: apa-biSa siidah talapj tnaka 
rli-nyaiakaa nlt-Ji nakh^Mla itu sa-ki;tn Isanyak: apa-liila berb&tulan 
deiigan orang yang m&aatap itu, ttiaka <li-beri siirat deh Panglima 
bataiigan pada nakhoda iiu Buroh sanipaikan [lada Shahbandar; 
makji hasH-nya Jjatangan lalkab nakboda itu ia mendapaL^n 
PangHma bntangan, dua bidqr; kemudian pula di-aaibil basil 
pada sa-babara sa-bicbr akan ]adi peluru dan membeli ubat b&dil 
senjata balangan ilu. Apa-bila tiada sural dari-pada PangUira 
baUingan ka-pada Shahtiandar, niaka di bakumkan atas nakhi^a 
itu di-gnk* sSrla clbambil beli-bdiari dua k^nd^ri. Akan dari-pack 
pirabu orang yang m^mbawa snrat itu ka-pada Shabbandar dan 
sigala nakhoda itu membawa sural dari-pada Panglima batangan 
ka-pada Sbabbandar. hadiah-nya dua bidor maka di beri nieb 
Shabbandar. Alaka basil tafabus ilu pun babaru di-tanibah aaman 
SSri Johan Pahlawnn; dahulu si-bidor jua msnunggu kuak. 
B^rniula jika pirahu itu bermual timah enatn babara, di-ambil 
beli-b^lian dua babara, la-itu di-kurangkan barga^nya jiada sa-kupang 
sa^kupang trms dari-pada karga pasar; keraua timah itu bukan 
belanja dagangan: sapirti kain jugaiakan timah itu dagangau besar 
di-dalam nSg^ri ini, ];erana kap^l Gujerat m^h&fidaki dia dan kapal 
lain pun sa-lensah nicbendaki juga. 

23, Maka liada-lah di-hukumkan jual l^eli dingan timah: dati 
jlka di-hukumkan, titnih itu tiada di-b^ri berniaga denKiin 
tiada-lah raya bandar diikiP hasil dadijng dari-pada itu dan tia^- 
lah timah itu datans; dari-pada nfigeri lain dan dari-t>ada jajaban 
negeri pun. Maka ada pun yang fli-t5gahkan nleh Raja dari-pada 
m^mbe^an-akan dia ibiaii dari-pada sa-bidor dan sa-tampang mn 
sa-penjuru dua pSnjuru memb^li sineh pinang dan t^mljakau, dan 
yang di-jadikan, itu-lah yang di-legahkan oleb Raja dan orang 
bekfirja. Serta di-djanangkan barang siapa dari^sada t^gab Raja 
itu di-sulakan' tiga liari di-dalani pasar; maka cbachak sula^tiya 
itu itga lempat dalam pasar; tnaka arok-nya^ teremas ilti dt-t^tap- 
kan rupa-rupa. Dari-pada kerana ilu-Iah ahual p^rkal^n timah im 
di-nyatakan dalani undang-undang pada kemudian bari-nya, jangan 
boruleb orang lain kSmudian-nya. 

24, Dan apa-bila nakhoda itu memisawa surat dari-t^da 
lEtuS-in dari-piida sa-buah nsg^ri atau pSsuroh orang bssar-bosar 
dari-pada Sain n^gferi ka-pada orang besar-besar negeri ini, ninka 
tiada-lah di-ambil kharajal ka-pada-nya, 

25, Apa-bi!a perabu dagang keluar, maka hendak-Sab tafahus 
dan pfireksa o'.eh Sbabhandar dan mala-mata barang yang ada 
dagangan-nva vang di-la rangkan^ jangan dt-beri keluarkan surat 
di-lepaskan' batangan. Maka basil surat itu di-ambil oleb Shah- 
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bandar dua orang ^a-kupaiig, ni^lainkan nakhoda dan sahaya 
sa-orang cli-lepaskaTi dari-pada hasil hu. 

Dan sa-tengah perahia ku barang yang di-beri Parglima Bandar 
iurat cbap-nya. inaka liada hasU-nya itu beroleh Shahbandar, dan 
iagi apa-biia barpcsan PangUma Bandar pada iiakhoda_ ivu, ijarMg 
vane di-kehSndaki Raja dari-pada nSgeri yang di-kehen^ki per^ 
itii, maka nakhoda ilu kEpsrchayaan, niaka di-kira-kimkan tntiah 
itu atau dagangan ka-negen Sbi surah bSUkan pada nakhoda itu. 

Sa-bagai: hendak-kb Shahbandar pSreksai, kalau-kalau nakhoda 
itu mStnbavi'a iiLang-utangan orang atau anak orang a^u orang 
vatig kina daawa atau Eahaya orang: apa-bila sudah habiS' porek^ 
dan latap pirahii-nya, maka di-biri surat lipaskan ia hibr nakhMa 
ilu: dan jika ada nakhoda ita mimbawa s&gala yang lerstbut itu, 
ran*pas-lah oleh Shah bandar akan nakhoda itu. 

26. Fasa! pada niinyatakan pikirjaan Shahbandar dan 
maia-mata kerah segak isaudagar niemhawa pii^imbahan akan 
Raja di-himpnnkan pada [knglima Bandar. Ada pun baiiyak 
pirsembaliait pada adal nya Panglima Bandar sa-paha, dan 
pirsimbahan Shalibandar dua imaa dan sembah-nya sigak i^udagar 
dua iinas dan ss-imas; di^kira-kira ia mana patut-nya kadar-nya; 
vane ada sa-iiaha pun: dengiin bichara Shahbandar dan mata-maU 
akan pangkat mereka itu. Teiapi pada adat-nya mahu-kb Raja 
ininEliantarkan daging kirbau dan iimbu akan segala saudagar 
itu dengnn sa-kira-kira mana patut-nya, supaya jangau keaiban Raja. 

27, Dan pekeijaan SiuthtKindir dan rmta-miti leinan- 
nva enatn tujoh orang, liap-tiap hari di-dakni pesara menalap sigala 
p'skan paiar katiiu oranj^ bfrJuEli dun nifinysibong clan oCftaroh, 
dan makait niadal dan niiniuit arak dan tuak, dan jual beli dingan 
Ikda sa-birar-nya; melarangkan dari-i>ac!a orang birkilahi bantah. 
.Maka sogak yang di-legjhkan shim ilu, maka wajtb-lab Shah- 
ixindar dan mata-mau tangkap, letapi hindak-kh ia muafxkat 
(ieiigan hentara di-suroh i’anghma Negori; dan jika melawan, 
dj-t)unoh di-ranipaa-nva segab bSnda yang di-iarangkan ilu; jika 
boleh di-tangkap, di'bukumkan Hingan laazir Raja: alas pileh 
I'angHma Bandar. Dan meiihal orang minyimbeleh kirbaii, jika 
liada dengan chap Shahbandar, tiada-lah binarkan aimbdeh itu, 
kcrarta kirbau ilu mahu-lah dingan pireksa Shahbandar minyaia^n 
kirbau ilu (deniikian-lah ahual-nya) dan iadtu tuan-nya. Dan jika 
dapat kerbau churi, maka liindak-iah hukumkan oteh Shahbandar, 
di'^ntong kipak kerbau pada balang leher-nya di-chanangkan tiga 
hari dingan beniriak, “ Ibbuwa k ami me nchuri kerbau 1 I'uan Auan 
iihat-iab!'’ Jika pada bukn Ramdzan itu pun, lihat barang skpa 
liada puasa di-daiam pasar itu, maka hendak-kh sakai Shahbandar 
langkap beri raakan monpiit di-hadapan balai atau di-pukul atas 
kadar nya di-tengah pasar itu, iMaka golok dan k£ria‘ itu di-tebus 
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ambEl sa-kupang. Sebab itii-Jali liada bolth di-tinggalkan pasar 
oleh orang b^rkcrja- 

2%. Dan wajib menyuroh meiiyamai chupik dan dan 

Unibaagan, janga.ii di-b^Eri kechik tifear^ niahudah sania sal^lian 
ilu, kcrana firman Allah taafa, Akul mikyai wal-mi^an ' Mrli-nya, 
" Hcfidakdah sempurna okh kamu cigala sukaian dan timbangan 
regain is! n^eri kamti/^ Maka Itu-lah di-fardiukan atas sakaUan 
raja-raja yang menipunyiy kebesaran dan panglinia yang mem- 
punyai kua&a menyuroh nienyamai ssukatan dan iimbangan, kerana 
beb^rapa Nabi yang dahulu-dahuln hn dl-surnhkan Allah 

laa*a m^nyampaikan pada segala kaum-nya mem'aniai sukatan 
dan timbangan; niaka tiada-lah di^turiit oleh mcreka itu, maka 
di-bina-^akan Allah ^aab rugi maka di-niRikan Jlbrafi, dan sa-tSngah- 
nya di-ltinmkan Allah taala bab bagi at as ncg&ri yang tiada 
tnsnyarnai sukaian dan tirabangan ilu ia-itu hujan api^ dan 
Fa-letigah-nva ktlnar api dari-pada dalam kubor-nya^ la-ilu 
bumk Shahadan maka h0ndak-Jah sunggoh-sunggoh kerasi suroh 
mS^nyamai sukatan dan Umlxmgan itu^ ktrana f^k^rjaan aniaya 
dt-da'ani hadhh Xabi Muhammad Aluslafa sallallahu alaihi^ 
sal lama pada sa-hari injuh kali di-turunkan Allah taala laanat di-atas 
pesara itu: ^\mh Itu-lah Shahbandar chin mata-mata berganti-ganti 
bang-si mliang pada kilika malam serta sakai ^ Panglima 
Randar. Maka waklu ia pGkcrjaan simbang itu, dahulu di-chanang- 
kan pads melarangkpn dia orang berjalan malam tiada den^n 
berdamar hu, di-langkap-nya pertegah\ jika m^law^ pun, di- 
bnnuh: juga; jika hnleh di-langknp, ambil s^njata-nya di-atas kadar- 
nya |i5ro!ehan Shahbandan Dan jikalau hamba orang raja ataii orang 
itu pun, di-pmbil tebusan juga: jika hamba raja, di-s^rahkan 
|)ada penKhiitu-iiya: jika hamba orang besar dan hamba orange 
di-ssnihkan pada tnanmya. Maka senjata di^anibil libos sa-kwE%atig 
atau dna koi^ani^ akan di-pCmleh-nya orang sirritKing itu. 

29, l^crmula jika dagang bSrdaawa^ hendak-lah mongadap 
pada Shah bandar di-hadapan f^anglima Bandar itii kMna mereka 
itu I sudah itu, di^-nyalakaii hukum-nya. Jika dagang sa-nrang 
berdaawa dengan anak neguri, bersama hukum iiegen memerek^- 
nya, dan birlanyakan hukum-nya pada daawa itw. Apa-bila 
meninggalkan anak atau -dari-patk balai PangSima Bandar 

alau baFai Shahbanrfar atau babi masjid, mahiidah upab okh orang 
yang mendaawa atau yang mCndirikan saksi: jika ciari-pada baki 
ma^jid Kimpai ka-Pnngkalan Hfsarn sa-emas; jika menyfimbCrang 
PIngka’an Lengah kupang: jika pertengahan p£sara atan 

hingga PainparjR KSdhik tenj^h kupang; jika htngga pertcngahan 
pfeara, dua kupang tera: dan jika ka-Tanjong Angkusa, enam 
kupang t§ra; ckn jika dari balat Orang Kaya Khankhan dua kupjmg; 
dan ka-peiigka!an dita kupang T^a-hujong pekan sa-b^!ab masjid. 
Akan pereksa-mem^reksa itu pun, jika tiada di-lialai Fanglima 
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Bandar, di^balai Orang Kaya Khaiikhan pun clapat, kfiratia ia itu 
kfiperchayaan k«rana tempal itu banyak hadair urang keperr.hayaan 
shara^, tanibaiiaii Orang Raya Kbankhan Un kfipCrcbayaan Raja, 

JO, Jlka dagang iiu irienebiis hauiba di-dulam negSri, hendak 
di-bawa keluar ka-nSglri lain, kena-lah hasil-ma pada sa-orang 
ija-paha emas; maka di-beri chap surat, .\]M'bila dagarg minSbus 
sabaya di-negeri maka gadoh-bergailohan ia-nj a, maka mahu-lah 
dfn^n lahu Sbahbandar; hSndak-lah ladi-pereksa oleh Shahbandar. 
Ralau-katau ravat atau sabaya, jika tiada dengan tabu Shahbaadar, 
hendak-lah aiabil uleh Shabbandar sahaya itu, maka di-pereksa 
siahaya itu, aabaya orang-kah? di-chviri orang-kah? jua. .Apa-bila 
benar-tah jualan, maka bCnarkan-lah ahual-nya ilu, 

JK I>an peklriaan Shahbandar itu ka-pada tiap-tiap lahuti, 
maliii-lah di-dafvarkan olch Shahbandar dan mata-mata dari-pada 
pirsembahan nakltoda kapal laruh segala jenis kain, dan banyak 
gajah yang di*beti nraiig kapal itu, tinggi-nya dan harga^nya 
sakian-sakian, supaya mudah membicharakan pada tahun yang 
kahadapan. 

32. jika orang mfindapat orang lari di-laut datang-nya dari 
neggri lain, maka kena-lah ganiong layar, pack sanarang-lah sa-paha 
cmas di-p£fulch-nya pada yang m£ndapat itu, di-bahagi lima 
Panglima Bandar ckn Shahbajidar, membayar dalam lima bahagi itu 
sa-bahagi buhagian Panglima Bandar dan Shahbandar. 

33. Apa-bila datang luntut tunai-nya yang baik, di-bayar 
sa'baha gi harga, jadi hasil nigfiri* Sa-belum da tang tuntut 
tunai-nya orang itu, Panglima Bandar dan Shahbandar nifnarnh dia. 

34. Pada adat, persfrabahan tiastl kapal Kalinga itu empat 
ratiis emas dan kapal tJu jerat Jnam ratus etnas. 

]ilaka undang-undang ini p£rbimt dari-pada zaman Sultan 
Rijalu’d-din Muhammad Shah semayam di-Xaga, muafakat dengan 
sakalian manteri pSgawai dan pandita membicharakan dia, supaya 
tStap adat Ini, jangan-lah birubah-ubah. Tatkala titap adal 
negeri, maka s5gala dagang pun banyak-!ah mari ka-tiSgeri itu; 
maka ramai-lah. Tatkala ramai, maka isi negSri pun jadi maamor: 
maka tiSnlosa-lah negeri itu. Maka ada-lah tersebot rfi-dalam 
hadith N'abi sallallahu aiaihi wa snilama, apa-bila raja-raja 
menetapkan adat, bagi raja-raja Allah sudhanahu wa taala miSnitap- 
kan masa-nya; Jika raja-raja kafir sa-kali pun. 

33, Maka adat metiyambul surat Company itu bfirgajah, 
fciyong China, tunggul dua-belas, arak-arakan dengan gendang dan 
sSrimai. timpat surat itu seroja: tatkala sampai ka-balai, di-pasang 
bidil kurnia lima kali, 

jika sural sandagar besar pun, demikian j'uga adat-nya. 

Dan Kuarandur' Melaka pun sapSrli ini juga adat-nya 
menyambul, bensalahan dari-pada adat menyambut surat raja Sama 
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rajEi-raja rngnyanibut dia; kfirana kalir yang jenis tersSbut ilu 
terlebeh mulia-nj'a pada bedil. 

ilaka ^sebab pun d6mikian, perenlah dan adat mSnyambut 
sural dari-pada Raja Pataiii, tungguT enam-belas, payong ubor-ubor 
puteh dua. b^rjorong, b6rtetapaii, gong, R^ndang, serunai, natin. 

Berniula meiiyambut surat Turkus*. tunggul dua-puloh, payong 
ubor-ubor, letapan, gong, geiidang, seninai, natin; kerana tiada 
di-bulwh lapek-nva sfibib sural kuasa ilu keras, 

Oaii nienyambiit surat Raja I’erak bersamaan suroban dSngan 
surat Raja Taiani, 

Dan nienyambul surat dari Jambi Sumateta- tunggul dua-l«las, 
payong ubor-ubor puleb satu, lapek-nya sSroja, gong, gendang, 
serunai 1 tiada bfirletapan. 

Dan menvurtibut surat dari Metaka, jika ia Compaiiyy tuuggiil 
dua-belas, payong, bekas-nya saroja, tiada bertetapan, gong, serunai, 
gendang. 

Dan jika menyambut surat daii-i^da Lakor (■-= Ligor},_ jika 
ceiar Phra* tunggnl dua-belas, pa>'ong puteh salu, b£kas-nya 
gong, gendang, serunai, tiada bErtetapan. Dan jika surat Raja 
Lakor, sama dengan sural Raja Patani, 

Dan jika surat Raja MErdelang' aiau Raja Singgora, jika gelar 
Awai% lunggul dua-bE!as, pajT>ng puteh satu, gong, gEndang, 
sErumai, tapek sural-nya ilu sEroja, liada bertetapan. 

Dan mengarak lera perak, aaman Sultan iluhiyyu’d-din ilausur 
Shah payong puteh dua, tuugguJ enam-belas, gong, gendang, serunai, 
nafiri. Dan mEngarak lEfa lenibaga, payong China satu, tiBiggul 
dua-belas, gong, gEndang, sErunat. Dan tuengprak em:^ yang 
tersikkah nama Raja itu, goiig, gEndang, sEninai, nadri tembaga, 
payong ubor-ubor dua, tetapan. payong kuning dua. 

Dan jika surat Company dari OujErat atau dari negeii Kalinga 
saperti sural Company dari ^[Elaka juga. 

36, Dan perkataan undang-undang, ai>a-biJa rayat bapa-nya 
tiada bergelar melarikan anak orang atau hutang-hutangan hi^g, 
hukuin-nya(?) di-suta dan di-ehanang tiga hari. AjMt-bila anak hulii- 
balang bapa-nva liergelar luBlarikan anak orang atau tuuangan 
orang; hukum-nya laazirkan lujoh hari, supaya jangan jadi tuiadan 
ka-pada ‘arum dan khas. Di-dalam itu lebeh ijtihat raja pula 
hukum itu yang mengira-mengirakau dia. 

37 Dan adat pekErjaan Sbahbandar daralaa dan niata-mata, 
pEriania leiiilx)h rumah tempat dagang pErgi mari bEmiaga. Alaka 
a»wa rumah itu sa-buah sa-emas. Alaka apa-bila datang oraiig 
Patani berniaga, Shah bandar dan maia-mata meiuEnentahkan dia 
membawa m&nda(atkan Panglima Negeri; mal^ di-bawa-nya 
mEndapat kapit Panglima XfigEri pula, serta hadi^ li^ eims, 
lain dari-pada lembakau dan getah gambir pula. Tatkala sudah 
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mcndapatkan PAtiglima k^uap maka di-buka-lah segala beli-b^lian 
ambU Raja; apa-bila arfa lima kodij di-ambLI sa-k<>di; jika l&bch, 
di-ambil libeh; jlka kurang dari-pada lima kodi, di-atnbil Juga 
sa-palufc-nya. ^[aka basil mala-mata sa-^mas juga latkaJa kembali, 
pada sa-orang sa-kupung; yang PangLima sa-orang leman-nya maal. 
JikalaLi dagang itu membeli kerbau, niahu-lah k^tabui oleh 
Shahbandar. Dan mSngfiluarkan piutang dagang ItUj maka hasibnya 
sa-puluh £mas sa-^mas. Dan jika utusan dalang dari-pada sa-bSlah 
darat dari-pada jalan S€du^ aiau jalafi Palasan- p&^ntab Shab- 
bandar; dan mala-mata-lab tunggitl jaga t^mpal nimah utiisan itu 
dan Shabbandar mSnyampaikan pada PangHma segala ha] ahual 
dagang itu. Tamniat al-kalam. 
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Bab II. 

Tembera’ Dato Sen Padiika Tuan {t07S S,H,, i567 A.D.) 


Hijratu'n-Xabi saJla'Ikhii alathi wa sallania pada sa-riha tujoh- 
puloh cJelapaji tahuii, lahun dal pada bulan Rabbi-t'J-awal had 
Llhnain zaman hadzraL Maulana Shah Alam semayaTn di-Kola 
Palas. pada kCtika ilu bahawa titah Shah Alam yang maha mulia 
pada segaia pegawai yang lua-tua sufoh perbiiat undang^undang. 
Maka hichara uleh Dato'Seri PadukaTuan sirta Manieri muafakaL 
Maka latkala hu di-perbuat undang-tindang; sudah^ lalu di- 
niaalumkan. XIaka iitah yang niaha fimlia surob nyatakan pada 
I’tjan Shaik h Ala-u d-cJin dan pa da s^gak pandita :—Barang yang 
lazim intda hukuni Allah laala, itu-lah kila suroh hukiimkan pada 
Panglinia n^gfiri dan kwcng'\ Maka niereka iin-lah jadi 
keperchayaan pada Raja. 

1. Vang pertama kanii nyatakan undang-nndang: barang siapa 

nicnchuri atau mfenyamun alau m&nyabong atau Tnakan madat 
atau main Judi berlflToh-tarDhao atau meny^mbah kayu-kayuan 
alaa inenySmbah batu dan minuni arak dan tuak atau mccigasL dan 
yang kUang* atau niakaii ganja dan berbuat dia^ maka kerja sakalian 
ill! didarangkan Allah siibhanahu wa taala dan Rasul-nya: maka 
barang siapa ada pSkSrjaan yang dimikian hu, derhaka ka-pada 
Allah dan Rasiit-nya; maka hendak-lah seg&rakan oleh sSgala yang 
berkerja tobatkan, supaya di-ampnni Allah taak dosa-nya dan 
memqhonkan ampun ka-bawah Dull Baginda y'ang mulia. 

Tfilah di-ampuni kerja yang telah lalu itu^ maka di-kerjakan-nya 
pula kirja yang di-larangkan Allah laaia dan Rasuhnya itu kemudbn 
dari-pada iobat itu, maka hendak-lah segaia orang yang tua-tua 
berkampong beri lahn kweng atau panglima: maka apa-bba ketabui 
oleb kweng atau panglima, maka hendak-lah tangkap dSugan tikam- 
nya hiii\tarkan ka-negeri $egaia yang derhaka itu. Afxvbila orang 
tua berkampong tiada mi m beri tabu kweng, di-taaiirkan orang 
kampong ku, kerana ia dingan orang jahat: apa-bila di- 

kelahui oleh kweng tiada di-tangkap itu^ kirana taksir-lah ata$ 
kweng, silalu ia mimb^^narkan orang yang dirhaka pada Allah dan 
Rasul-nya dan ka-pada Raja-nya. 

2. Fasal yang kedua pada menyatakati hukum shara' Allab^ 
Maka hendak-lah kweng pireksa; pada maiing-masing kft'eng-nya 
surohkaii simhahyang lima waktu dan puasa se^ simbahyang 
jumaat. Maka hindak-lah serta pigawai ma^jW ku m^taazirkan 
mereka itu: apa-bik ia kiras, $uroh langkap bawa ka^masjid kakang 
leher-nya: apa-bita barikrar-lah la mabu simbahyang serla tobat, 
iipaskan dia. 
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3. i'iml yang ketiga pada mtnyatakan Jiukum uiitbing-uridang, 
Barang siapa berbijat bSndang atau humap itiaka hendak-lah k^nisi 
^upoh keluarkan aakat: sapertl b&nar hisal>nya yang di-pferokb-inya 
iiti, suroh keluarkan sa-pu!oh emas i^akat-nya itu. Apa-bi!a Uada 
inahu ai^neka iiu ^p^rti hi^b ku, maka hendak-lah kweng k«rasi 
kSliiar zakat itu, menurut saperti hukum Allah taala^ 

4^ i-asal y ang kcdinpat huktim tindang-undang, Barang siapa 
b£rjual-beSi, mahu-lah dbayatakan pada kweng- Apa-biU di-nyata- 
kan niereka hu^ hendak-iah kweng mfimereksa s£ru beri surat chap 
landa sudah pcreksa. Denukian-lah, jika orang berbantai kerbau 
leinbu, niaka hentkk-lali jiyatakan pada kweng’ h^ndakdah bantar 
kfspala-nya dan tandok dan belulang-nya ka-pada kweng akan ha^iU 
nya surat chap itu; yang b^rjual tiga &nias tfira dun yang membeli 
dna emas t^ra; dan Iain dati-pada orang kh^nduri dan berkerja 
barang siapa tia(Ia mahu mSnghaniarkan kupuda kweng kepala 
kirbau dan Landok dan belulang-nya, ttiaka hendakdab dl-aaibil oleh 
kweiig harga tandok k§pala dan bSlulang-nya itu kena tiga ^^mas tera. 
Barang siapa m^^nibell kfrbau fJadu dcngan sa-lahu kweng, maka 
hendak-Iab tangkap oleh kweng hantarkan ka-neg^ri dengan t£kah- 
nya\ Barang siapa b^rJuaJ-bcIi kerbaii^ maka Liada ia mengambil 
chap surat ka-pada kw^eng itu pun^ Utnghap dingan t^kah-nya 
hantarkan ka-n^geri, ketana tiada la benar fual b^li itu: maka itu- 
lab taiida uning jahat pekerEi-ny^, 

5. Fasal yang kelima pada menyutakari hukum undang-utidattg. 
Jikalau sudah menanam padi, maka hendak-bh segera bantarkan 
kerbau itu ka-jjadang besar atau barang ten^pat-nya serta segira 
niembakar bendang itu mSrabuboh rembat-nya tiga; maka pagar 
iiu dSngitn $init-nya; maka legoh-Iah pagar ku ku-pada undang- 
undang. Maka barang siapa tiada niahu mengbantar kerbau-nya 
pada padang-nya^ maka hendak-lah kawal k^^rbau-nya siang mabm 
tarn bat tegoh-tegoh: jika mimbilah la kerbau itu pada pagar 
rembat tiga di-makau-nya padij maka padi yang di-makan-nya itu 
sii-[jerdua-dua pada sa-perdua-dua kupang tera; dan jika pada siang, 
sa-kuj3ang tSra: dan jika di-tangkap kerbau itu, wajib-lah luan 
kerl^u ganti padi ilu; jika di-tikam urang pada ketika rn^am kfirbau 
itu mcinbeiab pagar piida reinbat tiga, jika niati kerbau itu, nmti 
sahaja-lah. 

6* Fasal yang keenam pada menyatakan hukum undang- 
iindang. Barang siapa tiada lagi sudah pagar-ns^a, maka di-masoki 
oleh kerbau makan padi, Lkda-lah berganti, jika di-tikam k^rbau 
itu, berganti k^irbau. Barang siapa sudah pagar-n^^a, maka di- 
masuki oleh kerbau pada tfempat pagar yang bglum sudah itu, di- 
makan kert>au padi orang yang sudah. memagar itu, jikalati pada 
slang hariatas orang yang empunya pagar itu-lah menggund harga- 
nya orang yang dj-makan kerbau ilu; akan harga-nya pada sa- 
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perd^a-dua sa-kupang tcra; jikalau nialani ]>iin, alas orattg 
einpuiiyq pagar juga nfieiigganti dia, pada sa-perdLiii kii[ianu lera, 
Dari Lalkala ^udah biKiting padi itu tiaiLi-lah bSrharga hu |>ac|i cli- 
rnakanr kerbaii itii-lah di-s^rahkan pada lljiui kcrbau itu, jangan <11- 
ambil ktdi takslr tuari padi; maka tgriit p^roleb pa^la orang Ixinyak 
dfikat bendang ilu, di-ganti padi blnasi liu. 

7. basal yang ketujah pada ni£iiyalaknn hukum nndang' 
undangr Karang herhcndang tengah penaik^ niiika kSncJak- 

kih hi m^nolong orang di-tepi tengah fi^naik juga, pagar-nya niaka 
r^^iTibat-ijya tfga: jika tiadi niahu ia menolang, kerasi ofek kiveiig 
di-jetuor alau, Apa-bila kata-nya mahu niinolong m^nurut 

^aperli kua^ng llu maka ISpLskan-lah ia. Uati dt-beiah kcrlmu psidii 
pigar nrang yang mentilutig ka-t^pi itu, ri’iaka p^rbaikf oleh i»rang 
yang enipunya jiagar-lah mengganfr orang rtii; maka harga padj yang 
dbrnakan klrt^u itu Sia|>crti yang tfirsebut dahulu, Uti juga 
harga-nya^ 

8- Fasal yang keclelapan pada menyatakan hukuni iindang-' 
undang- Harang siapa menarek kcrbau Jantan, maka pulus, 
makan padi orang, di-iangkap, maka kina-lah pmas J^l^eb 

tiari-pada kirbau membelah pagar itu, dua kupang emas pada sa- 
ekot kerbau janLan auiu betina; maka harga padi iiu s^a'p&rdua-dua 
kupang lera. jika di-tikani oleh man padi, mati sahaja kerbau itUp 
tiada b^r^nti, Akan padi 3 ’aing di-ntakan k^rbau yang di'taring- 
tarang-* di-dalam pagar itu, bfrrganti juga; maka akan urarig ilti 
amar uleh kweng k€rana besar L^ksir atas luan kerbau itu. 

^a-bermuia jika di-belah kfrbau yang tain |>ada pagar yang ada 
rt'iulsil-nya diiat clan kerana sebah niefihat kerbau yang di-Uiraiig 
di-da lam pagar itu. ni^aka padi itu pnn i>rang mcnarang kerlxiu juga 
ganti padi iiu. Eerniiib jika di-bkam orang kerbau yang menibei.ah 
[Jsigar itUj s^bab inelibat kerbau di-tarang di-datarn pagar itu pun, 
orang yang tnenarang kerbau itu juga g^imi kerbau ilu. 

9r Fasal yang keseuibilan hukum ijndang-undaJig+ Apa-bila 
sa-tengah sudab mengeiam. iia-t^ngab belum siidah m^ngetam lagl 
lienriakdah ia dbtunjnkkan pagar ilu pada urang yang b^lum sudah 
mengetaiii: maka kata-nya Hainba ^udah-lah niengeiam: akan 
liagar hamb^i ini, katau di-betah kerbi^u atau gajah, tiada-lah liamba 
menibaiki dia; atas tuaii-tuan-lah ^ikalian yang be!um nieng^lam 
lagi, tekih hamkr serahkan-lah pagar hamba ini '. Maka Ijaraii^ 
siapa mereka . . . pagar itu-lah^ gauli padi atau harga-nya 

sap^rti yang tdrs^but dabuiu ilu, 

to. Fasal yang kesapuluh pada menyatakan hukunt uiidang- 
imdang. -Maka h£ndak-lah kweng puktil clianaiig ka-pada tberah 
mastng-ma.sing kweng-iiya ilu: Ijarang siupa ada menarnh gantang 
dan chujauk, nsaka yang iktih ada sama tolok-nya, makii fiendikdiib 
k\teng sun lb basvnt ka-n^gen nun la tokikkan yang kenar't>6njr 
sa|>£rU gantang sukiitaii negfiri^ su|)aya adil jual beli, maka jadi 
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herc^teh hatcil. Buraiiff si^i^a iiienaroh gaiUdiig atau chupak kechil 
besar da ri-parla .siskauin nej^eri. |?^lda hiikum rli-andi.l L-hupak 
■iddLah^ iiu di-piikutkan kepala-nya. Maka se^al i liri^bul 

rIkKtalam surat im maka hfincbk-kh di'chininj^kin nx.iSii-’iK-niasin;; 
kw{!h^<: s£rta masa metnukul thananj^ itu. di-kit i, J ingan sia|ia- 
siapa m§namh gantan^ dan clmpak kfcbi] l>^ir yang li'ida saina 
liiiuk-nya: jiada hukuni undang-uiidang aniai hukum-nya 

11. Fasal yang kesabclas pada minyatakan litikum undang- 
iiiidatJg. Ada pun hukuni (jraiig yang nifiniasoki kampyng f.»rang 
pada kitika nut lam, liada ia li^rsuara^ jika ia di-biincph vjraEUg yang 
einpunyxi kamixnag itu^ mall ^^aJuaja^ maka tiada-lah link urn |xifla 
yang einpunya kx'iniixmg itu berpagar. Apa-bila [Uiik ka- 

rumah alau-di-bawah rutnah sa-kali pun, Jika dl-iikam olch eaipunya 
rumah ilo, mat] sahaja, Ada pun alaaial pagar ruEmh itu, jikahiu 
palang pun, hukijm^n}'a pagar juga- 

J2. I-as^al yang kCduabelas pada menyatakan iindang-undaug. 
Jika orang niasrjk kampong pada kilika slang ha:i^ jikalaii tlada 
patah, di-larangs maka hukuni di^tikam alau di^butioh nrang yanp; 
enrpunya kani|x^ng Tiiati sibaja orang itu: ma^a tinia-lth aras- 
nya kena hukum. Sa-bcrmula jika orang tiadi |>ert>ah f>ergi 
ka-rumah E>rang ilu, tempi ia pergi ku hinggi sdrambi juga^ 
apa-bila tiada man rumah yang laki-laki^ Jika diKJapati-nya ultrii 
tuan rumah nidlampaul dari-pada adat-nya tlinpit dudnk-nya orang 
benar, maka dE-bE^nelh-nya^ niati aahaja akan uraug ilii. 

Id-dalam undang-undang ini pada p£ren;ah ad::i negeri klu bii 
hnn^alulan d#n^n hukum Allah taala. Sa-b^rmala inaka hendak- 
hih kalakan pada pirentah hukum undang-undatig Ini pjida 

$£g-cihi kampmg dan diisun pada sadahun sa-kaii; (Ji-nyatMki^ti uich 
kiveng pada daerah-nya. 

13. Fasal yang k^Ugabilas pada menyatak^n hukuni undang- 
undaiig perentab simbang. Ai^-bila j>udah di-pukul chanang^ 
j[tngan-Kah b£rjalan malani m^lainkan berdaniar jug.^. ^^aka jjka 
berjumpa dengan orang b^rsini!>ang itu, Jika h iari maka didikam 
orang !»imbaug ilu, mall ^sahaja^ Dernikian lagt or^ng membawa 
api, Jika bertemu dengan orang simbang di-tanya dengan tiga pa tab 
kala-np “ Hendak pergi ka-tnana ini?" maka tiada di-sabul nya 
sampai liga kaJi, maka ia meinbuang api lari atau m^nghiinus 
s^njata, maka hendak lab di-langkap; jika mekiwau, di-bunoh, mati 
saliaja^ maka liada-lah k^na hukum atks yang membunoh jtn. Sa- 
bcrmula Jika urang di^suruh uieh Raja-nja aiau PSngbulu-nya, 
orang yang di-harap siiroh itu, maka mail sabaja ia. 

t4, Fasai yang ke&nipathelas (Xida rnenyalakan hukum 
undang-undang kerhiii berbga di-|3ad:ing, jjkiilau niati s;j-ekor 
xilau |Miiah, liaibdah hfrgnnli, sebib Iwrl^mu kS|^]Ft-nyHi. 5kv 
l>ermula jika ke^ll^lu itu mtingbumka mtiinbimn]! aEiiu riieiiuilah ilii 
pun liada lierganii, s^iicib laksir tuanmya, Sadiui nida jika kerbm 
iiu biaiia menghanitialp maka h^nrbkdah mengadap kuixida kw^ng; 
jikaku tiada Ij^rketahuan tuan-nya, maka kwcng-lah menaroh 
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kerbau \lu bubnh ilu: apa-bi!a tugp-riya yanp han^pir, h-endak- 

l;th ht'ri \^hu tiian-ma, si^rnh f>eUharii f>^jk~h:iik s^rta bullish 
da It aixi-ljtki iKiiitalmn tu in-nya liurla ntahu men-imb it ljiEU)h 

krrlKiM-nya, jika kerliaii itii iiilnithambat ztliiLi niati» 

kena-Izdi lyan itu, Atiiii kj^rbiii yang tiaila 

ii^rkelaliiEzin iuan-ny.i Uu. apadiilni tiaait-nya, niaka pialangkan 

fdeh kwL^i;; kerhztu flu; rnaka aimbil Uj^h-nya sri-#nia? l^ra ataii 
baran^ paUitMtya pruia !v-i-h:iri ni§nn£Mhara kerijaii iiii, niaka di- 
surnh nienarck alaii tneiienggala ataii Eiaranp ^ia-baj^-di-nya, maka 
kurang-lah ufiah-n_va itu, Sa-b^rmuJa jika mati kirbau hu dalam 
pelihara kweng alau urang yang di-5Uroh kweng p^liham, mati 
sahaja. kfirana kweng itu waki! Pangltma Xegeri barapan Raja 
Mamed. Sa-bermiik hendak-Iah kweng kaiakan pada barang siapa 
m^narang kerbau yang bahani ajar, Jangan dl-tsEnbat di-tepi lakn 
b^sarp kalau-kalau ia menandok orang lain; apa-biln di-tamtig juga 
hampir jalan^ maka di-latidok orang luka atau niatip kenadah diat; 
jika mat! orang iln, tuan kerbau itu pnn di-bunoh, hnkum-nya. 

Demikian undang-vindang im iniiafakat dengan daio' kaLhi dan 
haji yang b^ar-besar memberi nndang-itndang ini di-dalant tarikh 
sa-ribu lujofi-puloh dikipan tahun. 

1 5. Fasal yang k§liniab§1a& pads m^nyatakan hukum undang- 
iindang pada hsil jalan. Jika !=a-orang kampong di-da1ani sa-oning 
di'luar, jika tiada tarob jalan menjadi tSrp^njara-lah mereka itu, 
maka liendak-lnb jabn adat-n}^ enam hasta luas-nya, nrtaka dapat 
]alu pSiusong itu-lah kira-nya. Di-bicharakan o!eh segah ari^ supaya 
jang^LR haniba Adah itu jadi birbantah sama sindiri'nya: lambahan 
pada hukutn adat nigerl pnn, kerana jalan besar pekerjaan-nya jika 
sndah tiada berjalanj uada-lah dapat niereka itu dudpk jmda t^iupat 
ita. Maka ini di-bkharakan hukum-nyap jika tiadadah tuan tanah 
itu mabu msnibuka jalan, nmka dapat dl-beli tanah itu ka-pada- 
nya, tiada tiiahu di-juaPnya tanah itu, maka h€ndak-Iah gagah buka 
inga jakin itu d^ngaTi kekSras^au: apa-apa dapat di-kata oleh tuan 
tanab itu suatu pnn tiada jadi perkataan. Demikian-Iah hukum- 
nya, 

16. Fasal yang ke^nambelas pada rnSnyatakan hukum undang- 
undang tanah mats dan tanah yang hidup. Maka berti tanah mati 
liada siapa nietifnggalkan amarat-, rtu-kh hC-rti-nya tanah mall, hak 
A]]ah tuala nqnia-nya, maka Raja empunya mikk ilu, Jika ada 
sa-suatu amarat^ hak u1-AHarn numa-nya. Maka tanah itu jika 
lierkehendak di-pinta bell pada tuan-nya» apa-knk kabul, sah-lah 
jual bill: jika liada kabul. tiada sah jtial itu. D^mikiart-lah huktim 
undang-undang di-bicharaknn oleh segala pandtta yang arif: maka 
dt-dalain itu di-lncbarakan pula oleh ahli bichara b6l>6rapa pnla 
lags di-pechahkan hukum-nya pada segala akik 

Pada mfenyambut pra mahakam'' itu dfingan segda p^\4a[dan 
anafc raja kesemua-nya dbhimpunkan di-bawa p^rgi dengan segala 

1 ^ 2 JjUl Ar. = 1aTid-Tii3rk. 
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Irunyi-biinyian tiaii pentlikar jogel; tiiiika kSiiStntia*iiya tiada-lah 
Iwlch cludok fH-aia 5 Imlai penj<hadap!in hingga dua tiga lifirgendang: 
niaka apa-kala Niiflpaidah prii inahakam itu. (ji-angkat naik ka-Alas 
asrana, yang <lt-njak:in ilu-lah pcrgi in£nyanibul sSndiri (li-tKiwa 
leiitk di'atas gctEi 6mas ilu akan persulin derma kurma haUit dan 
$urat kiiasa hu yokraliat' nia'mk masn Itu pra intihakam, 

Tatkala di-lutafc Raja di-atas gCla finwi. mass ini lah Raja Uia yok 
kam* dengan palat ^'ok^abi^L^ Demikian-kh udat Raja dabulu kala 
yang datang enggau nienyerahkHTi n6g6ri serta mimbSri nania segab 
raja^iuja itu. 

Surat ini di^lin dari-[>ada temb€ra Dain' Siri Paduka Tuan 
dim akan sugala perkakasan kfirajaan itu Henlam kHmpat 
meninggalkan dia. I'nmat. 


t .^j^prmincial official, Siamese paymaster etc. 

2 jy himself raises the letter of investiture reverently. 

3 oh deputy Siamese officiai. 
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i, Fa^l yang m^nyatakan undang-undang adat p^k^rjaati 
Tem^nggong mafia dahtilti itu. P^rlarrui membiiat penjara: kidm 
nienangkap segahi yang Jahal ia-ilu orang minchuri dan orang yang 
menyamun dan orang nmkan nmdat dan nrang m£nyabung dan orang 
membuntjh arang. Jika tiada kua^ Temenggorig tnengatnbil orang 
jahat hu^ Panglima neg^ri mlnolungkan dia. Dan simbang dabm 
negerl: dahulu di-chanangkan jangan siapa-siapa berjabn uialam: 
jika ada s^a-suatu pekerjaan be^ar, mahu4ah b§rjalan itu d£ngan 
berclumar; jika nrang berjalan maJanii tiada Wrdamar, di-tangkap : 
jika m^Iawan, d^bintnh^ mati sabaja tsada ^-siiatu htikum atas yang 
incmbiinoh Itii, k^nina ia mSlawan tilah Raja. 

Maka akan banyak orang Temenggong fneng;iwal nSgeri ilti 
t;nam-puloh orang berganti-gantL 

Sa-bagai pula: pekerjaan Teminggoiig apa-bila orang 
t)erdaawa sudah jatoh hukurrir di-suroh Penghulu Hakim kl^uarkan^ 
m<ika 1'imenggong-lah mengeluarkan dia; barang yang ibabii; pada 
hnkiim AiJnh laala; tiada boleb Temenggong itu m^mgrieksa pandai 
sendiri-nya mengeluarkan itu^ j>upaya tiada leraniaya anak daa^va 
iiu: maka akqn ha^il T^m^nggung fiapnloh emas. Jikalau orang 
kiSrta rantai-nya bClfinggn, ha^ail Temenggong sa-paba emas, Jika 
omng ilu Jatoh hukum di-kixlong atau di-bunoh, niaka tiadu-bk 
[lafiil }iSipa<h-ny^. 

Alaka akan ^ia-bagai Jagi p^kerjaan Temengi^ong: ^naiii-piilob 
nrang ilu mahu-lah hadi^ir dua-puloh berganli-ganti m^niinggo orang 
di-dalam penjara dan orang rantai bel^nggn itu* 

Dan lagi pokerjaan T^menggnng itu: mSmbunoh ia orang yang 
latoh hukum patut bunoh: mSngurong orang yang palut dt-ktirong 
fxida hiikuni Aliah laala. 

Sa-hagai lagi i>ekerjaan Temenggong: apa-bila orang h^rdnawa, 
sa-l)e[ah anak daawa itu di-panggil hiikEim, tiada la datang, maka 
firang 'remenggong-3ab memanggal dia; maka kena-lah upah atns 
orang yang di-panggil itu* men^beri mana-marLa palut-nya: saperti 
rli-Rerlis upah-iiya dua en^as, dan ka-Pedii demikbn juga, jika 
'raTiiiba.ng jika ka-Petia dua kupang dan Tanjong Paub ptm 

dua kuiiang juga^ anak Bukii aiaii anak Naga sa-kupang nitah-nya; 
jika Phra menganihii sahaya ia upah-nya pada sa^irang sa-^ma;^ 
ufKih-nya, ikut banyak orang-lah itu-Iah di-an^bil. D^mikiaji lagi 
meng^Juarkan hutang piulang orang, sa-piiloh emas hns-l-nya. 
Tamat. 
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I. menyatak^in kanun, herli-nya tiimn^temuruii perea- 

tah adat raJa-raJa ilti: £ni|.>at p&rkara liadii Ixileh di-uliahkaa, 
yati^, |jC>rian^T rnenjiampuni hamba-aya, dan kedua mu rah 

lanKan-nya, dan nifinyunih pCr^Lsa i^atukan kc^alahan sa- 

uran^, dim ki£n’i[Kit niefakukan hukum-in a yaii^j sa-benar dengan 
kerns. 

3. Piii^al pada mt^nyatakan sharat rEtja-raja itu, empat perkara: 

p€rtama nianis mukE^-nya , setitiasi bet Utah pada hanilKi-nya 

yariK di-bawah penghnda|)an-nya. dan kidna titnh yan^ tiada 
b$ruhahp tetapkan hukum mati di-maiikan, huknm hidup di- 
hldupkaEn hukum d^nda di-dendakap. hukiim ranipas di-rampas- 
kan tatkala nienphukutn itu: dan keiiga mengSrjikHn kehajikan 
dan menytiroh mengerjakan kebEtjikan: dan yan?^ keempat dap- 
tiap pekerja^in kejahala[!i itu, nieiiyartjh la akan menjadikan 
kebajikan. Apii-bila Lfnty-lah ennpat perkara ini, bahawa sa-nya 
Allah laala meniniukan masa-nya Raja lim 

4. P'asal ^iada m^nyaUkan hnkiim bahasa raja-raja itu Hma 
pfirkara: |>firiania ' titab \ dan k&dna ' kami \ dan kedj^a' kita k dan 
keempat * b^rpatok ' dan kelinia ' derma kiirnia \ ^laka k^liui:^ 
p5rk:ira ini linda boleh berkala-kata dfenfsan-nya iw6reka yan^; 
keluaran: barang siapa y^nj^ m^blui akan dia hukum-nya di-bunahj 
jika ia hamba raja, dan dbkujut muhit-nya jika ia kSlkiaran: snpaya 
janKan menjndi tuladan ka-pada mfreka yan.i; kiln, kerana 
mfimp^iiakai tulab papa sSbab Raja itu >janti Allah tanla dan 
dunia ink 

{Empal perkara yan^ liada boleh didilui perkalaanmya: 
pertama Allah laata dan Rtisul-nya, kedua raja, keiiga purii, keempat 
ibu bapa: jika di-lalui p^rkatain-nya^ di-natnai akan dia mSreka 
yang derhaka. Bahawa sa-nva .\ilah taala tiada Tnimberr hikmat 
pada mereka yariK derhaka]. Maka ibir Ixipa guru Raja itu di- 
namakan ^ Nab Hak : hSrUmya ' Tuhan yang s^-i-bEnar-nya ^ liada 
rii-lalui dari-pada kata-nya itu, derhaka nama'nya: tiada di'sSrtaJ 
Allah Laab pada orang derhaka itu, 

5. Fa sal jjada nienyalakan pakaiaii raja-raja itu £mpat 
perkara: periama berkain kuning. dan kEdua benibm pandak empat 
pErsegi namu-nya peterana. dan ketiga paynng ubor-ubor, dan 
keempat tombak bSrchaljang. Maka saperti pikaian yang 
demikian, tJada boleh yang lain niemakai-nya: barang siapa 
memakai-Tsya k£lak di-rampas. 

6. Fa^al yang menyatakah lim.a perkara yang boleh di- 
pcrbuat oleh tnfireka yang kEluaranr kErana maa.1 dan di-ampuni 
nleh Raja, 

’ 2-4 {ift repented beimif h 3 / 5 ,, it^ord for -vord^ except 

t/mi t/ie laier veriion h Tke pQSSiige is printed oniv mce 

prfr: ike addithnui matirr frfifn ihe hlet pafsnge being brnrketied. 

^Frnm here lit! tke emf of ikr por^grnpif iOcenrs ettly h ike 
first MS. pnssnge. 
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Pertama di-atas m^mpSlai y^tig di-arak, l>o!eh ia niKinakai 
pakaian kekumnjjais dan ^lakaian hSremfUs dan berpiyong b^r 
yaiiK ds-p^atiLi uleh orani^. s^rta bcr^rak-sorak: di-niimai akah 
dfa raja Ki-hari, ki^rana pulcta-nya |5adii Ki-hari ttii-lali raja ka-pada 
saka !j an wari {h - nya. 

rkni keflwii fli-atEts jenaxEih bolek di-jj^rbiial mereka itu I'Eija 
'diraja dan s tyap lelayang dati sulor bayong s^rta kitia 
kerana puleni-nyii sa-hari ttu-lah bilanp; di-mata ntercka itu sakalian 
warith-nya: ^akalian pekerja^n itu tiada ni^njadi tulah aUu papa. 

Dan kedga di-atiis perahu yauR di-bawa ka-kutan buleh di- 
bubcsh sayap lekyanR: mnka p£tua-nya tiada dapat pada k§tika 
pfrahu itu pinjam nija. 

Dan keenipat ka-j>ada ii’iasjid bokh di-btibob sayap klayang; 
maka pfitna-nya di-runiah Allah: apa-bila Raja birangkat, di- 
pandang-nya masjid liaik* nfiscbaya smggab k sembahyang, 

Dan ice]iEna dbatas p^ngkakn yang besar-bSsar sSrbi banyak 
iirang pergi dEitang, tuaka bakh-kh di-perbuat jamban berdinding 
papaji ckn bersayap Ifikyatig. 

Dan deiTiikian jua pada jalan mya h^ndak-fah di-pSrbuat 
telaga dan balai bersayap IS laying; maka petua-nya+ talkak Tajji 
berangkat mudek, bila di-pandang-nya jamhan itu baik, sing^hdah 
ia naik ka-sungai pada jamban itu; ckn apa-bik bferangkat berburUi 
liik di-pandang-nya halai dan leiaga itu bdk, ngschaya singgah ia 
di-sttu^ berhenti bSr^^nmyam. 

7. Fasat pada nienyatakan tunggul bendera raja-raja ia 
herangkai birperahii. ada-lah tunggul-nya kuning alau hilant atau 
merah; sakh suatu yang dendkian pakaian raja'raja. jika tunggul 
Raja kuning^ maka tunggul ntanteri hitam bfirtSpi nierah di-atas dan 
di'bawah-nva; jika tunggul raja itu hitanu maka tunggul mant^ri 
merab bert^pi di-alas dan di-bawah-nya: j[ka tunty?ul raja itu merab 
dan hham, maka tungitul nmnt^ri ptiteb bertepi memh. D^mikian- 
kh adat-nyan keratia pStua-nya ianda ia membesarkan raja-nya. 
^faka tunggul hulubakng itu liga jenis atau Hma J^nis, p^rtania 
puieli dan h i tarn nierah hijau dan ungu: maka kuning ku tiada 
dapat siapa mSmakai dia: maka tunggul hulubalang itu tiada 
boleh b«rtepi di-atas dan di-bawah-nya, kerana yang demikian 
pakaian manleri. Adadah adat tunggul mantSri dan hulubalang 
pada zaman ini b^rubah. 

Ada-lah kebesaran niata-mata pada masa ia Tnenangkap 
perabu dan kin-lain-nya k-lah raja, 

Dan kshesaraii Shah bandar itu pada masa raja h^rangkat db 
kuak ia-tali dahulu sertit nicm^gang pedang b^rchabut, bSrganti- 
ganti tkda boleh dudok; iadah raja pada kettka ilu, 

Dan k^besaran Lak^^mana pada masa keiuar ka-kul di^uroh 
olch raja: serta memakai ia tunggul merah dan hitam, k^rana 
ia-lah panglima dan raja di-Iaut: apa-bik masok ia dt-kuak, m^ti 
di-buangkan-nya tunggul itu, di-ganti-iiya merab Kihaja, keraua 
h Ilk urn yang dSmlkian . 
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Dan k^besaran Panglima Xefieri, pada ma^ dl-titahkan raja 
berkerah la-lah laja, tiada boleh di-ialui sabda-nya, 

Dan keb^saran Paduka Raja, pada masa menf^anti pekfrjaan 
T^ngliuia ia-lah mja pada mafia ilu. 

Dan keb^ran TemenggonR itu^ pada niasa Tnembunoh nrang 
d€:ngan Utah oleh raja, tiada Udeh di-lalui pftrkataan-nya k£rana 
[adah raja pada inasa itu. 

Dan k&b^^ran fiharif dan mant^ri p3.dR ma^ membacba surat 
utusan, dudak-nya di-atas Pan^lima p;ida masa itu la-lah 

raja. 

Dan keb^ran Bentara ila dua tempat: tatkala mengatur 
nrang di-balai penghadapan dan pada masa raja bSrangkat alau 
birarak, liada boleh dt-lalui perkataan-nya kerana la-tab raja pada 
masa iia, s§rla bSrdiri la herpiiyons bfear oran^. 

Dan k#b$saran .vlaharaja Jalil pada masa menangkap orang 
jahat masok ka-dalam kam^^jng, di-bnnoh-nya d^ngan tiada di- 
pereksa hnkum-nya. 

Dan keb^ran hamlia Raja, pada ketika Raja berangkatj 
h^rjumpa ia makanan yang di-bawa tirang, maka di-ambiUlah oieh 
hamba Raja ilu sa-kadar chukup-nya makanan sa-orang, tlada- 
bh ada hukum-nya; pada kelika itn ia-bh Raja, Dan adadah 
segala hamba Raja itu^ adat-nya di-pSrsaHn oleh Seri Ffirdana 
M;uiteru 

Dari-pacla hukuni kanun Dato' B^ar Kota Setar masa itu. 
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Bab IV. 

Bunp^a .Map*. Alat Kerajaan E'ada Ma.^ Tabal, Oran$ 
Besar*B§sar, Adat Meminang, 


1. Sia-bSrauIa banyak Smas di-t^rapa biinga $ma$ di-haniar- 
kan ka-bentia Siam dua^puloh emas masa Raja dahulu-dahulu: pada 
maBa Suitan Muhammad Jgmiwa lambah !>a-pul(»h sebab sukar 
ia lempa-nya itut liudah tempa. ISbeh itu di-ambil pulangkan padji 
Raja, l^ertaina di-tempa itu sanipak tombak dua> panjang-nya 
sa-j'^ngkal telunjok orang up hart dan Icbar pangkal-nya empal jari 
dan lebar kaki*nya tiga Jari ujong. lain di-p£ieri-nya, Dan batang 
bunga emas itu berat-nya d^lapan fimas, panjang sa-iutang vang 
ugahari dan Icbar kaki-nya Cmpai jari, dan lapck kuniurn yang 
di>atas ilu liga jari ujong, pa tab delapan. Dan rantitig'nya teinbag.) 
di-lilil d^ngan gmas tujuh jari pnjang-nya ranting yang di-hawah; 
dan pangkat yang ka-atas panjang nmling-nya enam jari. Maka 
chun-nya itu sa-besar-nya sapgrti daun binai yang uj^hari flan 
panjang-nya liuah ^-ibu tangan, Alaka bfisar buloh-nya sapfirli 
Janira yang besar. Kalang-nya di-pangkal rantlng-nya itu saperti 
buah jeruju, panjang'nya sa-ibu langan. Maka banyak ranting 
dua pangkat ilu delapan; maka ban>^k daun bunga eips ilu empat 
puloh pcrak sanria ju^ kaki-nya itu birlarek dan bSrkelopak dan 
b^rsengkang; maka Linggi-nya sa-Uip<ik dan kllongsong-nya kutunr 
buiigu-nya itu di-lunas bSsar-nya sapSrli pinang muda yang uj^hari, 
dan panjang kulum itu liga jari ujong, Dan banyak pcrak rupiali 
bunga cinas ilu dfilapan rupiah: dan sampak tnmbak pun dSmikian 
juga. 

Fasal alat semirap’ bunga etnas perak iiii, pirlsai empat tiinulis, 
dan otar-olar $a-pulob, dan sampak Lombak emas tlua dan |:)an|ang 
batang-nya tujob jengkal; dan tombak sampak i>orak dua. panjang 
Itu tang-nya sembiian jengkai; dan batang iembing sa-(>uloh rangkap 
panjang-nya batang-nya tujoh Jengkal, limbing liada birsampak. 
kadar-nya bersinimbut benang sahaja, Maka batang sampak ilu 
emas, kayu-nya kermuning yang Iain itti kayu sengkeret. Maka pad:i 
«iman IVIuka Siri Sultan Ahnuid Taju'd-din Halim Shah ibni 
Sulian AIxiuliah .Mukarram Shah naik kerajaan pida tarikh saribu 
diia-ratus dua-puloh dua tahun. {1222 S.K.) lahun alir, di-lil>ehL'in 
iTnggi bunga emas dan bunga pcrak, sibab Baginda Samiiai sfindiri 
mingadap Raja maha besar ka-bSnua Siam, Maka alat yang lain 
Su-rujiu pengiring bunga 6mas itu juga. tiada berubah. sapSrti 
kiadaan dahulu juga: milainkan bunga imasdan pcrak dan limbing 
sa-pii]»h rangkap iiu-lah di-i>6rbual sampak timbaga, Raja-raja 
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dahulu-dahiitu bersfirabut b^nan^ saliaja. Ada pun banyak fmas 
van" di'tSmpii p^rbuEil bun^a ^niaSi dan ^inipnk Lumlkak dua iiu 
f>cral fmas-njit Ltijuh cJan buii^^ |>erab duEi-li^kis 

rini^^iL kediia" s;nnjxak tnmkik itu: yan^^ leboh <lari*pafki tfinpa ilu 
di-s^inbahkan ixdt'k, Maka Ua^i>L bataiiK bunga dan bim^a 

pcrak hu sa-hasm nrEiii|i yaiS;^ u^aKari, lain dari-|i^id:i kayn batan"- 
nya ilUj dan hesEir pEiri^kal-nya sudah di-pcieri eni|Ki( jari liitt. dan 
h^sar uj{>nj;-nya lii^a jari iilit kayu tlilam-nya. Maka tlp,a panj^kat 
rantb^-nya: padii sa-f!eriap pan^kai teciipal chEicbik ninLing itu 
berkalari" bclab kijngkung^ <IalaTn-nya liSrisi |>end[iin, besar-nya 
^pSrti rotan sega vans Ufiahari bcradek-adek di-dalani lipa kalutig 
ilu jadi liga kaknp^-^nya t^nipat ehacbak ranting itq: jjada s:i-s&nap 
sa-tihgkal itu ei:n|>at rantins-nya: pada iuaiu rati ling itu dua-pubh 
di-tambah jendins-nya^ di-pCieri pada tengah ranting ilu b&r&Eliseh 
sadikit jEidi berchabang tiga dengan ajons ranting: jadi banyak 
rauting-nya dua-belas k^emua-nya, 

^iaka banyak daun pa da ^iiatu chabang tiga hSlai dan buloh- 
nya pun tiga chuchok, ^pSrti mali di-ganlong di-hujoTig ranting 
tiga chabang itu. Akan tali pengarang bunga emas ilu d^ngan Smas 
bunga perakp dengan perak yang telEUi di-hunus b&ri balua darbpada 
kedua jinh itu: jadi pada sualu ranting sembilan helai daun dan 
ftembtlan buloh-nya. jumlah banyak daun-nya kfiiiga tingkat ranting 
k^semua-nja chabang itu jadt sa-ralus delapan helai daun dan bulob- 
nya d&mikian juga. Alaka ijesar daun-nya yang di-bawab !^-ka1i itu 
saperti daun htnai yang besar^ pada pangkat yang di-atas saperti 
daun hinai yang kechil. i(aka panjang huluh-bulob iiudah^ y^ng 
di-bawab 5 fi-panjang lebar itu tangan urang yang ugabari^ dan yang 
di-Lcngab aap&rti jari tengah, dan yang di-atas sapSni Icbar t§iunjok; 
dun besar-nya bulnh sakalian ini ^pSrtt tulang daun nkir. Maka 
5 a-genap hiijong ranting chabang itu berbunga-lah, patah enam^ dan 
berkutum. Maka besar bunga lavvang Itu }^ang di-bawab sa-kali 
kira-kira dua jari hujong orang yang tigahari besar-nya, dan L^ngah- 
nya kechil sadikit, dan y^ng di-ataB sa-kali besar lebar ibu tangan 
yang ugahart, dan besar kutum-nya yang di-bawah ^pfirti buab 
f^ruju, yang di-tengah dan di-atas iitt berturut sadikit k£chi!-nya 
Dan sa-g^nap pangkal chabang ranting itii berdaun sonak di-atas 
pertSnvuEin cbabang ilu^ besar-nya dan panjang-nya sap^rti daun 
dtdima yang kecbil; pada suatu ranting sa-h^lai daun $onak itu. 
jumiah dua-helas h^lai. Ada pun ranting dan janding-nya itu daid' 
[lada tembaga dawai, bSsar-nj-a saperti tulang nbr yang sa-b§1ah 
pangkabnya, maka dblilit d^ngan en^ bunga pemk, ia lilit dengan 
perak >ung telah di-hunus: darl-pada k5dua-nya itu sa-kira-nya itu, 
5Hi-kira~kiira baik^maka di-puku! ia b^ri nipis hunt p^Iillt ranting dan 
cbaliang itu, Dan k^munchak di-atas balang-nya itn berbunga 
lavvang patah d^lapan, besar-nya iiga jari hujong yang ugaharl: 
maka ked^lapan hujong bunga bwang itu di-gantong pula daun 
sa-h&lai bertaknk sapiferti dale' ka-daral^ maka besar-nya 15l)eh 
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sadikil dari-pada daun vans P^'^da ran tins vans di-bawah sa-kall 
hUr Alaka satn Uuhih akan jads tali datin iui: n>aka panjans bultib 
ill! terfianciak sa-dikit dari-(>ad:i Knilah pjida ranting yans di-at;i5 
itiL dan ksuuni ktnuinchak tiu panjans-nya tipa jari hnjnns yany 
usahari, b^:s;ir-nya sa|>erlf pinans imidayans uir-ihari: iiiaka di-pahal 
pula kuluni kemimchak itii berkSlopak hfiqnichok r^mbans- 31 aka 
sakalian dinin dan laivans Itu kts^iniia-nya di-koris sap^rti 

k^daan u^at dann kayu^ jumlah sakaliaii^ dan den^an daan s^dnak. 
dan yan" i^rsanlong [jatb btirisa lawaiii? kemiinch:^k itu, jadi sa-ratiis 
dua-pulcib lajjan h£lai: dan Jtiinlah, dan tninsa la^ranR sakalian 
ktkhil besar denRan di-atas i^a-kali jadi tiRa-pukih ttijoh. Demikian- 
bh kemunchak kutum rantins dan k^mnnchak vans d!-atas jadi 
lisa-puloh tujoh jusa, dan jumlah huloh-nya jadi lia-ratus enam-lj&las 
panians k^seniiia-nya. 

2. Alat kiirajaan patkt masa raja hendak tabal hu: pertama- 
ttmia p^dang kirajaan £nip:it bilah dua tnias dua Siiasa, yanR mem- 
liawa-nya itu mggat liangsa atau anak mantiri bcrtampan kunins. 
dan banian dua b^rsampul knnins;, dan vans membawa pedang itn 
serta p-irisai b^remas dan puan kerajaan itu anak mantSri atau anak 
raja-raja, yang membawa dia, bertan^pan kiining juga: sa-bagai puk 
baju berantai anak hnlubalang m^tnalLai dia dua orang s^rta memba- 
\va b^:dit bersampul kekuningan: sa-bal^a^ orang membawa kayu 
kuning dua orang b^rjalan dahutu: k^mudian bedil kSmudian pSdang 
di-kanan klri Rak: nkan puan itu di-b§lakang Raja dflngan benian, 
Ada I dahttlu Raja hSndak tabal itu naik gajah bSriakn ka-ma?jid: 
balnk-nya itu„ n^aka di-naikkan atas setaka di-tabalkan. 

3. Percntah tatkala tabal itu di-atur papan tiga saf, y'ang 
pertama itu bentara bSrdiri dua ntaug atau sa-orang, di-ch^lab 
li^ntara itu R^ndahara sa-orang^ ka-liawah sadikit dari-pada bentara 
herdiri ilu saf yang k^dua anak raia-raja. di-kanan kiri raja-raja itn 
niantcri errpat: saf yang ketiga itu mantSri delapan berdin: di- 
litdakang itu segala manteri dan hultibakrig ^s^gawai dan ray at hina 
flinp, di-nyatakan papan itu bernama tapakan. Maka akan g^ndang 
nubat itu di-hadapan bentara. Sa-bin gong besar di-gantong pada 
b.ilai Itu: barang Fiapa hendak di-^adikan R^ndahara ia-lab titah 
stiroh pirkul gong itu tlga kali: sudah ilu. niaka ia pun ruSniunjong 
duR tabal. 

4. Shahadan maka pukul g^ndang nobat lagu Ibrahim Khalil 
ullah. 3!aka menjuniong duM bSntara lica kali la-itu Tn^ngatakan. 

Daulat! tuanku Maka sa-baTiyak-banyak minjunjnng dull 
lujnh bingkas atau lima kali, sa-kurang-kurang nya tiga kali: maka 
liga kali anak nahara' itu di-kuraha-lah' gindang nobai itu, tiga kali 
jiinjong dull, pada sa kali kurah' gendang nnbat ilu: tatkala di-laku- 
Tsya gendang itu, maka bferdiri in^nanli kuruli gei^datig itu puUi. 
maka nienjunjong dulir D^mikian-lah pfrenlah. Shahadan tatkala 
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sudah fa menjwiijonit duli itu, maka naik-lali bSntara ka-ata.^ I>alai 
hu berdirf di-liang: maka raja pun bangkit p£rgi dudok pada pintu 
t&ngab. -Viaka bentara pun menjunjong titah, deniikian kata ben- 
tara, " Titah duli yang di-pirluan, Daiu’ BIndabara liiah di-pang* 
gii,*' dan " Maharaja Utah cii-pan^tl16pas itu “ Sigala dato - 
dato’ titah di-panggil Maka sakaHan mantftri huiubalang itu 
monja«ab kata bentara itu,*‘ iJaulaV tuanku! ”, lalu naik-lah nvTsing- 
niaitirtg dudok pada lempat-nya; naik itu dSngan langkah tiga aambil 
menjunjong duii tiga kali sambil bfinalati, Maka sim|>ai pad:i 
iontpat-nya iaiu dudok. 

5. Maka adat bintara Itu sakai bebas-nya empat puloh dan 
basil sural fa merdSheka dan basil chap bancbi raayat padi dan 
[jeras bersaganiang itu bolth akan bentara: segala taaluk negerf itu 
dan basil dagang sa-belah darat b^rbahagi dSngan Shibbandar darat; 
dan hasil lUf muat gajah ka-kapai itu si-bahagi akan Raja, [lada 
Ki-eknr gujah sa-paha hasil-nya: dan ba^l pasur barang suatu daawa 
ina.S 4 ik bentara Shahbandar; membela pekan itu bentara itu dcngan 
suTob t’anglima Xegeri; barang suatu kerja tiada bnteh berchSrai 
dcngan Panglima Xfigeri. Dan liarapan Raja bentara itu: ka-tnana 
raja hCrjalan. liada boleh linggal bentara tiu, berganti-ganti muhu- 
lah ada had^lr pada Raja atau pads Ibingliiiia \egeri. Akan pakaian 
bentara itu tiada botch lat pada ketika raja berkerja atau utut^an, 
supaya tiada aib raja-nya, kerana bentara itu icmpat majlis raja. 

6. Sbahadan akan PSnghuIu Balai muafakat dengan bentara 
t>arang k£rja perentah baiat itu: barang yang di-suroh kerjakan 
bfntara, kerjakan I’engbulu Balal: akan sakai Penghu]u (taJai itu 
empal-puloh bfirganti-ganli menunggu balaf itu, dan tikar balai itu 
penghulu balai buboh: akan hasil daawa itu Ixtieh akan pfnghuhi. 
adii suatu sa-paha, ada dua etnas, ada sa-fimas ada dua kupang, ada 
sa-kupttng: tUas banyak sadikit ia daawa-nya itu. Akan menianggil 
anak tJaawa itu pun Penghulu Baiai di-surah Pfinghuiu Hakint, di-bsri 
u|Mih-nya mana paiut-nya dan jadi wakil daawa, jadt makauan 
bertun^u btilai; jika ada kerja yang besar-besar, pereniah balai itu 
inengadu kapada Panglinia .V£geri barang kfikurangaii itu. 

7. Shahtidan alat kirajaan yang di-ator dt-hada|ian l>alai b^ar 
itu: pertama payong ubor-ubor dan tombuk chabang dan j()gan tian 
sinar matahari d:in tunggut: akan sinar mataltarl itu chfnnin besar 
Iwrlxitang. bhahadan akan s£ntak:i' itu sa*t>ilah kiri raja dudok: 
akan Lundjak di-ator iiu berchemara kain kuning; dan baiai g£ni1ang 
nolail pun sa-lietah kiri balai besar itu; dan balai hulubaiaiig di-kanaii 
Italni b&sar. Ada-nya, 

8. .Vdat Raja Johor; lunggtit pSrahu dan gada-gada hi tarn. 
Dan tunggui Laksamana merpati sa-kawan dan lunggul p£|3erdtigan 
nicrah; tetapi laiksamana pun boleh b£rtunggul hi tarn di-laut kerana 
fuiiglinui laul: maka adat iiu turul Raja-raja K£dah itu; yang 
kerajoan itu kuning juga. 

~ 1 
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9, Shahadan kelifeiiran Blndaharb tatkrila liada di-dalatii 
n$^£ri ladah {^nti Raja; alaii Raja maripkat samfiitara Nileh 

Raja, Befldahara-iah jijanli Raja. 

10, Ada pun kthesinm Kalhi lalkab ia niiTijabU hukuni 
AIkh taala: jika Ka];i Ha-kali pun. liada di-tiinii nya kala niilajnknii 
ikut .Allah laala itu-lah: jika Raja herdiiawa. puda sni-han hendak 
herhukum ilu lunifi-lah dari-pada kerajaan nicnerima hukum Kalhi, 

11, Shahadan kShfsaran l^iksaniana itu; talkala ia keluar 
ka-laui. cii-siimh Raja: haninj; siapa di-hukum-nya alay di-buimh 
tiada-lah laknir, kirana ia panli Raja i>ada k^iika ilu, 

12, Shahadan kebSsaran TenieiiRfionft; latkaia ia simban,:! 
|].£:rkawa! negeri, jika ia hfrjuinjM, deniian orans Wi'jakii^ malani 
tiada berdaniar, di-tangkap; jika miUiwan, di-bunoh-nya liaHa-lah 
laksir, jika anak raja sa-kali pan. kfrana (i6rhaka pad.a Raja 
tneialui titab, 

13, Shahadan kebfearan Ben Lira tatkala di-balai bSsar anak 
raja hSrangkat ladah lurut-nya sesab manteri hulubalang. kerana 
ia mfntiatori lagi ia bt'bas. ^gala raja-raja manteri duduk, ia sa- 
orang b^rdiri: liada adal Honiara tundok lain di-hadapan raja-raja 
nianl£ri. Ada-nya. 

14, Shahadan pada adat nvenyambut kuasa, tunjQ-ui diia- 
pulnh. payong puteb dua, ubor-ulxiir, bSrlamjjart, gong, pen dang. 
sSronai, nafiri: maka tiada ia cii-buboh lapeb, sebab k^rana surat 
kuasa itii audah ada tempat-nya itu keraa. ,Ada-nya, 

15, Fasal pada menyatakan oraiip b^sar-besar mSmbawa sireh 
irinanp. ,\nak manleri sama manteri khas ia-itu manteri bisar, 
jika sireh, :^fmbi1an bfikas; ftka rii-bawa belanja nireb, dua-puloh 
empat fmas biingkal sireh itu. thincbin Herat lipa empat emas 
sa-b£ntok. kain chindai atau madukara dua helai. sineh pinang 
tiga bSkas. Jika meminang anak mantfiri ‘aam. sireh-nya 
tujoh bfkas. kain chindai ?a-helai atau kair madukara, chinchin 
sa-benlok bSrat empat-Snipat; iika di-bawa harga sireh, Hua-bela^ 
(Imas, lain dari-pada chinchin dan kain itu di-bawa, Kfitika anak 
hulubalang mimbawa sireh pinanp ilu. lima bCkas atau £nam bSkas. 
kain sa-kSrat, empat Smas atau lima Imp, apu chinchin sa-bSntok 
bSrat li,ga etnas atau sa-pulnh ku]>ang: jika di-bawa barpa sireh itu, 
harga-nya dllapan emas atau tujob emas: lain dari-pada kain dan 
chinchin: dan kain tiada boleh tinggal, Jika anak rMyat menunang, 
iiawa sireh Impat bfikas atau lima bekas, dan chinchin sa-betilok 
bSrat Snatn atau lujoh kupang, kain sa-kerai harga-nyu dua atau 
lipa Imas: jika di-ba'va harga sireh. lima emas atau Inam fmas, kain 
dan chinchin di-hawa jupa tiada boleh tinggal. 

16. Fasal pada mSnvatakan adat raja-raja yang besar dabuiu 
itu. Jika bSrRilar Paduka Seri Ffrdana MantSri. mangkubumK 
demikian-lah zaman raja-raja dahulu itu. Pada adat raia-mja 
di-blniia Siam. pSIar dSmikian itu bahasa Siam Chua Pia Keraan 
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Nrat{a pctda zatitan Raja Ji^hnr ketiirurian dari-^iacla anak rhuchii 
Sul fan Z.^kanflar Em di-tjti^ih |iula di-j(ekr niangkiihqmi tUir [^aduka 
Seri Mahafajar Maka [Tada lirika^^i Melnyii Hendaban iui |ian«- 
liinH-i f>ada f-eRak ne^frrj yanR k^hil-k^hil: It&iidahan iui 

di-kala-nya ■ lanibal ' |>;idii adnf Sianii: iiiaka |Kida ^anian k^nikidian: 
]ni pim berR^iar Ikdnka SCti Ferdaiia M[iiittrT iiiE k^rja 

17, basal aiatan niju lifndak kerajaan ilii, pSrUiiiia [j^daiiR 
kerajaan Snani bifah, eina$ sualii sarrmR-iiya dan suasa suatu dan 
yang kei^mpaf itu mala-maLa sahaja^ dap otar-otar empat ^Jna 
cSengan pidang Em. "Si^hi membaMa pedant itu apak Bendahara 
dan Maharaja dan Tini6nRgopp: dan Padiika S^n Maharaja JalH 
dan jura Ran lUi enarti-bela^i orariR. 

18^ Fasal pada mSnyatakan pCr^ntah turun Ferdana ^[anteri. 
(Pada Kiman) mja-raja yang dahulu itu pertania g^lar^nya Paduka 
S6ri Ft-rdana Manteri atau Ferdana Manteri ia-ilu mangkubumi 
h^rti-nya panglima nfgeri Hu Paduka SSri Maharaja ia'itii Dato' 
Hindahara, ^laka tmggablah sudah gSlar Paduka Seri Ferdana 
^ranteri itu; jika acia sama g&lar kedua-aya I'ni^ jadi diia-tah pang- 
lima negen: ifu-lah tiada boleh ia gekr kedua-nj^a itu sama ada 
hadzir, m^lainkan hendak di-)adikan punglinia Hu dua-lah. Maka 
|)ada raja-raja yang kimudian ini lama-nya hindak dbjadikan diia 
|>anKlinia nfefiri, sa-orang di-gel ar Dalo' Bendahara Paduka Seri 
^Taharaja dan sa-nrang dE-gelar Da to' Bendahara Muda! maka 
d»idok-nya sa-^jrang di-kanan dan 5 a-f>rang di-kirL 

I9r Fasal alat kemjaaji: p^rtaTiia-rania piian anak-anak 
cheteria meinangku dia' dan pedatig sarnng-nya emas dart pedang 
ii^rbutu jvuasrt dua anak peluanan dan nnak maharaja menanggong 
dia; dan p^dang bSrchabut impat bilah dengan otar-otar bertulis 
atau bersampul kuning dan thogan kerajaan dan tomkik chabanq^ 
enam-belas banyak-nya bcrchSmam kuning, mfmbawa dia anak 
htduhalang anak nrang baik-baikj auak biduanck pun nama-nya. 
?iTaka hSrli-nya ch^t^Ha itii anak raja-raja dan berti anak p£tuan 
iiij anak bendahara. Maka yang miJmbawa Hu anak hulubalang; 
iika tiada di-hawa-nya. maka di-ator berhadapan baiai besar, Daj^ 
bedil £mpat puchok bSrsampnl kunmg itu pun anak buiubakng 
menibawa dia dan kain kuaing enam-b^las hasta panjang tigahasta. 
Di<ambil iLardt diin-pada senjata s^gala pahlawan daliulq itn cbok- 
mar nama-nya, im pun anak hulabalang dan orang }'ang haik-kiik 
membawa ber»aian: jika tiada di-bawa, di-f^tor di-hadapan balai 
bfear. Dan rhSrmiu hulan dua berada* berbulu m^rak, nama-nya 
sinar matakari. dan k]|)as bulu merak satu dan chemiti dua di-bawa 
bSriaJan di-hadapan kiri kanan: dan payong ^nam-belas, abor-ubor 
kilning merah biiau dan puieb. dan tunggul dua-puloh: dan bSnian 
diia di-bnb(ih di-ata.s gaiah anak manteri memangku dia: puan 
kgrafaan itu anak raja-raja. 

1 ^ 2 jlj. 
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20. Afaka tent|}at bertlrri merijtinjong duli f[q di-ator |>a|jaii 

k^pijig tii|>akan jiapan itu: rtiaka yang bercliri |>ada papaii 
perlaniia itu liqndahara dan Bentara, dan saf yang kedua anak 
rajii-raja dan n^aharaja dan paduka raja dan manteri^ dan yanR 
kCniga iiu manteri aamj di-b^lakang iLu imnteri saf dan anak oraitf? 
baik'baik dan raayat hitia dina. 

Alaka sakalian fasal aUiran dndok di-balai besur. 
manteri khas dengran manteri -y^in^, atau man ten kh;ts itu samii 
xn^al dato'-nenek^nya dua yang b&rfiClar jadi manteri -aatn itu^ 
Ixikiwapada baioa-nya samp?ii pada diri-nya: jika as;il uTanleri 'aani 
b^TgCdar " Paduka sama tara duxt nLant^ri kbas bergelar Seri ”, 
jika bergelar “ Maha" manteri 'aam samadah tara-nya denj^n 
manteri khas bCq^Glar Raja demlkian-lah di-bicJiarakan atnrait 
ka-bawah dull, l^emikian; di^bicharakaii pula sa-urang bcrgebir 
“ Seri " di-n^geri sa^nrang bergelat Paduka di-butan, sama tara 
dudok-nya; dan sa-orang b&rgelar Raja " di-nSgeri sa-nrang 
"Maha” di-hutan^ sama tara dudok-nya itu; jika sa^iirang bcr- 
g^lar Tan di-negerij sa^orang bergSlar " Raja"’ di-hutan^ sama 
tara dudok-nya: heTtimya J^-tara itu b^rlimtiaJan dudok-nya: 
ilenij'kian be^a di-hutan dSngan nig^ri itu. 

21 r Maka B^ntara itu Sjujiat nrang; dua di-kiri dan dua di- 
kanan: ntaka pfirenub ki^rajaan Kcntara itU ator-ntcngator di-babi 
dun di-juian berarak dan sambut surat utusan daitang ka-balai; 
ketika makan di-balai itu di-kepala serambi kanan kiri Bentara 
keemput itu dengan s£jpb manteri; (dan lagi kerja B^ntaru niSri- 
jimjong titah raja^ suatu kerja) atau k^tikn makan itu sa-hidangan 
d^ngan manteri delapan itu di-balai besar itu. Make !^-bagai 
sakal bentara itu fimpal-pulnh orung dun sakai Penghulu Balai 
emf^at'puiuh. Sualu kSrJa dt-babi niualukat-bh Bentare d^ngan 
Penghulu Balai dan muefakat dengan Rejongt?). Make di-Rajong 
itu pun pereniah daleni dan segula hambi ia-lab nienyurnh akan dia. 

22. Make aturan dudok di-balai besar itu anak raja-raja 
di-s^rambi sa-beiub kanan: make ketika makan-nya di-bafai rong 
itu dudqk-nye dt-kiri babi besar ka-dalaiti balai besar sadiklt dan 
Ixilal ganibang itu di-da!am berk^mbur lielai Ijesur dan blaiia, 
Muka balai g^ndang nobat itu di-kiri Raju^ dudok-nya di-hadapan 
balai besar, kiri kanan pintu itu. ^iaka adat pade ketika hendak 
Hari Riiya Haji. berhimpun bcmniin-Qiain tip hari dengan Joget 
pendiker^ mendora, dan halau gajah ia-itu perjuangken gajah, huwa 
bSrmain tiga peteitg; ke-enipat hari itu semhahyatig rejm-luh. 
Make b5dil meriam itu dt-pusang siv-geiiap pelang sembilan puchok 
atau sa-belas puchok. Make pada Hari Raya itu di-pasang bSdii 
puda waklu subrih su-kali; Raja hen dak ka-masjid sa-knli; dan 
Raja balek daii niasjid^ sn-kali di-|Kisaiig meriam itu, Meka {liidok 
di-balai be^itr itu di-s^rambi isa-l>£lah kanmi itu Ben tara Kanan dan 
anak bend fc Kara dai^ anak maktraju dan megal bnngsu dan anak 
manteri dan anak hultiljabng: dait dt-s^rambi kiri itu bkih dan 
haji-liaji dan segala sautlagar dan dagang. Ada-nya, 
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25. Fasal liHida minyatakan gelarivn. Ada pun gebmii 
i'aduka Alaha Alanliri itn ia-lah ruantfri tua dan gelaran Seri 
F^aduka Tuan itu -Manteti 1 iia laral manteri delapan, pfikcrjaaa- 
iiya jadi ^>engkiilu hakim claiii hukuin. AFaka yangj dt-narpiakan 
niaiitSri ilu Paduka Siri l^erdana Alanli^ri dan Maharaja dan I^aduka 
Maharaja dan Paduka Raja dan Temenggong. A taka Paduka S§ri 
Maliaraja itu pun manteri tunggul sa-orang-nya: jika ada lUja 
Muda di-atas-nyaj rmka gelar Seri Maharaja niangku put^ni iLu, 
iKikiil Raja Muda. Alaka kebesaraa R^ndabara itu, taikaia Raja 
liadu di-negeri. ia4ah ganti Ra^. Alaka ini di-geiar manteri dek- 
pan Ikdiika SSri Alaharaja JaJil dan Laksamana dan I’emenggong 
dan Maharaja dl-raja dan S^ri AJ aba raja dan S^ri Alaharaja Fndera 
dan Ataharaja Ihitera dan Seri Alaharaja JnSii; dan banyak lagi 
gelaian nmntiri debpan itu, banyak beriukar; sa-tengah ada 
sa-tciigah Itada b^rg^lar. Kemudian dari-pada itu inant^ii Hiiapan 
dt-perenani-b^las itu di-bicharakan paint bakabnya itu. .Vkan 
kebesaran-nya Katht liu, tatkak ia menjalohkan hukuni Allah 
taab, maka raja nianlen pun lurut kata^nya. 

Uan kebesaran Alaharaja jalil itu di'dahtm Imrang ^-&uatu 
iwrentah, jika anak raja atau manteri pun b£^r^lah dari-pada adat, 
berjumpa di-daJam kwang di-bunnh-nyat tiada-lah sualu kata lagi, 
niati sahaja. 

Uan kebesaran Temenggong itu^ tatkak ia sinibangj jika Sa 
IjerJnmjia dEngan anak raja alau maniiri dengan bensdahan dari- 
{Kida adal, |>atut di-bunoh, mati ^haja: jtka liada |)atul, di-tangkap 
di-p^rekii^i di^hukum di-atas-nya sa-palut ke^^lahan itu. 

Dan k^besaran Lak^mana lalkala ka-laut iadah raja di-lant; 
tiada buleh sakalian mllalui kaia-nya itu; jika di-bunnh pun mSlalui 
larang, mati aahaja. 

Dan kebesaran Honiara ilu talkala dbbalai Raja la berdirh 
jika vd dekat dengan Raja alau anak-anak raja atau manteri. tiada- 
iah iialah, kfirana bi^mlara itu berjalan tiada adal la tunduk takhL:i. 

24. A [aka adat ini dari-pada raja-raja dahulu sampai pada 
Afarhum Xaga turun pada Dato" B6sar inrun kn-pada Uat<>' Seri 
Padnka Fuan Tiia turun ka-pada Dato' Maharaja Knchc^ Vusut« 
di-kurnia Paduka AJarhuni Kimliang akan t}aic>' Alaharaja segala 
adat int, dan suatu di-kurnia ka-|)ada Ualo' Seri Bi»ng^u ia-ilii UahF 
I'aduka Seri Rfttiana Alanteri anak BukiL 1'ammai. 
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Hikayat Ganja Mara. 

By H. OVEftBECK. 


'Fhe iljiLiy boc>bho[i !3 in Singaixirc nnd Penang have in recent 
years l:»ecome uninteresting for the collector i}i Maky Literature^ 
The old bwk^ are gone, and few new ones are published, consisting 
chiefly of shacr niorat and religioiis tracts. Big stories there are 
none: there seem$ to be no scrHie to copy them for the litho;graphic 
press, beyond which most of the Malay publishers have not yet gone. 
Would Lliere be readers to buy them were there any publish^? I feel 
inclined to answer in the affirmative^ a few months ago a publisher in 
Penang was just pripilng (he second volume of a “ modem story 
(as far as 1 remember a novel from Egypt) and had not a single 
copy left of the first volume, and I wu$ told that the modern editions 
from Padang, e.g. the Chindur Mata " in two volumes of some 
400 pagesj wert finding a ready sale in the StrailSn But generally 
the ^falay publishers in the Straits seem to take a rather hopeless 
view of the future of the Malay book-market^ and thus I was able 
to buy some time ago from one of the old Hajis the Nikisyai 
Besttimmam and the Niktiyal Ctinja Alara^ which ha had kept with 
the intention of ha\dng them re-written for bis pressj but he had 
given up the idea as he had been unable for years to find a 
competent scribe. He recommended the Ilikayal Ganja Aiata as 
containing many deep sayings and mysterious hints Printed 
copies of it appear in several catalogues of libraries of Eastern books^ 
but 1 find no mention of It in any of the MSS-catalogues^ and no 
synopsis of it. The Storys has probably come from Hindustan, though 
the note at the end: tami 2 ^-lah men vara I Hikayat Ganja Mara ini 
daripada karangan sandiigar pntik is somewhat disturbing. I hardly 
think that a white merchant composed the story and i translate:'^ 
copied from a manustripl in Uie possession of a while merchant 
I think it worth w^hile to give a synopsis of the book, firstly to 
show its merits which in my opinion would entitle it to a new edition 
(perhaps in the Malay Literature series? )j and secondly in the hope 
of tracing, by publishing it in this Journal, its origin, fn the worts 
on Indian,. Persian and Arabian literature accessible to me I have 
not been able to find the tale. 

As regards the deep sayings ” of Malim Dewana, I am by no 
means sure that I have always rendered them cortectlj'. Proper 
names, which are spelled differently throughout the text, I have 
transcribed as they occur ihc first time, unless a later different 
spelling made them more pronounceable. 

The story of Ganja Mara relates the origin of the kingdom of 
Dul .^kbar and Its princes. 

In Gangga Buana reagns Maharaja Shams Aabm of the house 
of Tskandar Dulkarnain; hU friend and vkier is 3^IeiiterL Anta 
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Dalus The king has no children. One of the leaves al 

hi“ toth « Lshlers. Ski KWitel. »i>'i .Ski h. »>>" f'« 

brought up m the palacB. The youngest Siti Sehh. 
jiundck of the ktn^’ the eldcr> Siti Khalilah, 15 to Johar 

Salim, a biduanda. The king consults the fakir Malim 
about his childlessness, and the fakir proph«ies that a son sh^ 
born to him who will reign over the whole world and aW sh 
Idolatry. But there is a votive oUering oi the king s father, 
has bwn forgotten; If that is sent to Mekka and ^ 

kings desire will be tumiled. A starch is made m the tre^ure- 
chamlier, and the package, containing jewels, is found, “ 

inscription blessing everybody who helps to send it to its destination. 
The king Gives it to Anta Dalus and orders him to see that the 
vow of the late king is fulfilled. Malim D^ana returns after 
blessing the king and telling him in veiled words that now one h^ 
become three, and that neither sorrow nor futile 
ever Xobody but Anta Oalus understands his w-ords, aiti seiin 
distributes alriis in the hope that she will bear the son to the king. 

The king dreams that a Sufi presents him with a dia^m whidi 
vanishes in his hards and becomes a mean mronet. Alaiim Dewana 
interprets the dream that the king's son will be separated irom his 
father, that separation may happen three days or five years after his 
birth, but the king should not despair as none but h^ ^n win 
become king. The queen becomes pregnant, and the kings wrote 
love turns to her: in vain Siii Sfilih tries bve-philtres with the king, 
and magic to destroy the queen's unborn child. The viive$ of Johar 
Salim and Anta Dalus also become pregnant, and Anta Dalus sera 
Malim Dewana's prediction coming true. The king receives the news 
at the ritual bath of the queen in the .seventh month, when he enquiry 
after the two ladies who do rot attend the ceremony. Siti Sehh 
plans with her sister to eschange the latter's child with that of the 


qui?eii. 

Un the same day three Iwys are bom, the son of Siti Khalilah 
when the full moon just rises, the queen s son when the moon is 
just above the horizon, and the son of .Anta Dalus when the moon 
is half wav up the sky. The little prince has a shining mark on 
his brow and two birth-marks cm bis shoulders, Siti SeUh is 
appointed nurse and allows no one else to bathe him' she sends a 
description of his birthmarks to her sister, who imitates them with a 
needle and chemicals on the body of her own son, but they do not 
shine. The little prince is watched by his father and the ladies of 
the court. On the third night the king falls asleep; SiU Selih drugs 
the ladies into a deep slumber, and Siti fthalilah's child is substituted 
for the little prince, who is brought to Johar Salim’s house. With 
an antidote the attendants are brought hack to con-sdousness*, some 
of them suspect foul play, especially as the child's voice seems to 
have changed. Siti Selih explains that this often liappens with 
btbies and on the next morning applies to the court-physician tor a 
remedy against tits. The king sends for Maiim Dewana. and asks 
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how many marks there were on the body of his son, MalLm 
Dewjina replies ibii so far there are only three, but a fourth wilJ 
come later to complete the number of the four directions of the 
wind, a that he shal! reign over the four regions of the world. 
The kings question as to the coming separation Malim Dewana 
does not answer, but says in veiled words that it is useless to search 
the dispensations of God: the king has been spared sorrow and has 
been given joy, and more joy and happiness arc to come, 

Johar Salim invites Anta Oalus to his house to give his son a 
name. Anta Dalus recognises the prince, but says nothing and 
advises Johar Salim to name the child Keta Huana (Keta ■■ Geta). 
Anta Dalus is called to give a name to the little prince, who i$ 
brought into the hall of audience. He proposes the njime Johar 
.\alam, which means'' the jewel thxit illuminates the world,” with 
the nursery name of “ Taj Salim ” which means crown of peace.” 
I’he king agrees. 

Sit] Khalilah brings Kfita buana to the palace. The king and 
queen are very pleased with the child, and the queen gives him 
the breast, wherein she finds a curious satisfaction, which Siti 
Selih explains is due to Reta tiimna being the elder of the two 
lio^.'S and sucking more heartily. The queen has him brought to 
ihe palace every day, and sis months later the little son of Anta 
Dalus, adled Ihalib, is also brought daily to the palace by his 
mother. The three’boys are brought up together: when they are 
two years old, a daughter is Ijom by the queen and is given the 
name of princess Wajah al-Jamil. When three years old, the sons 
01 Johar Salim and Anta Dalus conic to live in the palace and are 
clothed and educated in the same manner as Taj Salim. Thalib 
forms a close friendship with K^ta Buana for whom the king and 
queen also conceive a deep affection. W hen the bovs are four years 
old, the king gives a jewel to Taj Salim and Rem fiuana obtains 
the queens favourite emerald-ring, which she is unwilling to give 
him until the king asks her to do so. I'aj Sallni wants that ring 
also; in the struggle RCta Buana puts it into his mouth, and when 
Taj Salim tries in take it away, swallows it, but the ring sticks in 
his throat. The boy faints, and Anta Dalus runs with him to 
Malim Dewana. The Jufcit slaps (he boy's neck, saying each 
time; ” Come out, evil! remain, blessing Keta Buana swallows 
the ring and revives but Malim Dewam continues the slapping in 
spite of the boys' cries until Anta Dalus arrests his hand. Malim 
Dewana sajs: “ Did yon count how many times I slapped him? 
My intention was to do it thirty times, but nobody can add to 
or take away from God's dis|)ensation, and if iny wish is not 
fullilled, you are the cause,” johar Salim and Siti Khalilah, who 
have followed Anta Dalus, ask the fakif to make the ring re-appear, 
as they are afraid of the queen a wrath, Malim Dewana sends the 
queen the message, that by its magic power the ring has mixed 
with the blood of the boy; it would re-appear the way it had gone 
after twelve years, and would return to the queen four years later, 
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when she should pfesciU il to Keta Buana, who would watch over 
her children, Anla Daliis understands the allusion. Malim t>ewana 
informs him that the rinji has the power of {fuarding its owner 
against poison and all evil, 

Whm the children grow up, Keta Buana l>ecoines the champioii 
of prince^^s \\-ajah al-Jamil, and every IkkIv luves hini whilst Taj 
Salim is not liked owing to his coar&e behaviour. Once, when 
eating mempNam-tniil, Taj Salim cannot manage his knife properly 
and eats the fruit with the peel Keta Buana chaffs him^ and Taj 
Salim throws his knife at him, which sticks in Keta Buana’s breast. 
The bov asks the king to l>e excused from playing with Taj Sulim, 
as it might cost him his lire. Sili Khalilah^s sister, brings Keta 
Buana a pre^nt from the queen; a kain which the queen has worn. 
His parents resolve to maroon the boy on a distant island^ as they 
are afraid that An la Dalus suspects something, and they want to 
see Taj Salim on the throne. A friend of Johar Salim undertakes to 
take the boy away. The plan is earned out three nights later, after 
K6ta Buana has paid a last visit to the palace. Thatib had accom¬ 
panied him home and stayed with him, and only late in the night, 
when the boys are fast asleep, Keta Buana b carried on board a 
ship which leaves immediately. 

Great is the cunslernation, search is vain, Johar Salim and Ski 
Khalilah are sent by the king to MaJim Dewaua, who tells them 
that the boy is safe beyond the sea and none but Thalib will be 
able to find him. Thalib is inconsolable and begs his father to 
equip a vessel for a search. Anla Dalus agrees, and, the king 
consenting, a trading vessel is filled with merchandise. Anla Dalus 
consults ilalim Dewana, who laughs and that if hes son’s name 
is Thalih, he has nothing to say, as Thalib means ' intently seeking ' 

Ijiir). Hut the time has not come; and Thalib should wait in 
the South- 

After an unpleasant voyage Keta Buana is brought to Pulau 
Kuhin, a de^jLite island and is ptal ^hore with nothing but the 
queen's Jftfi'ii and no food and water. Under the pretence of fetching 
water the captain, who had carried the seasick buy ashore, returns 
to the ship and leaves at once. The boy is found by a Jin and 
carried to the interior of the island, where there is a kingdom of 
Jins, whose ruler is Maharaja Nib Suba, a Muslim. Nila Sulw 
recognises the biy's origin and the blessing that rests on him; he 
adopts him and tells hint that he is the son of the king of Gangga 
Huana, but that Sill S£lih had sulistiluied her sister's son for him. 
Anta Dalus had known that, and had given him the name of Keta 
Buana. The wound which he had received from Taj Salim 15 the 
fourth mark, Keta Buana should stay with Nila Suba lo be taught 
every science, fs|>ecialty that of war. He should noi grieve about 
hh family: another sister would be Ixirn lo him+ and he would giv’e 
them bolh away in marriage. Thalib had gone in search of him, 
but the lime when they sFmuld meet had n^st come. Keta Buana 
Stays wilh Ntla Suba, who calls him Canja Mara. 
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Tbalib reaches a country Tanjong Maya, where the captain 
starts tradinj[t. They search in vain for traces of K£ta Buana. 
Thalib Ls educated there. \^'hen he is 14 years of ape^ he resolves to 
go in search for Kcta Buana^ acconi|3anicd by 10 friends. He 
sends the ship back to Gangg^ Buann to his father with a full 
report. Anta Dalus resigns himself to the will of (iod, but leads a 
retired life, 'rhe queen gives birth to a second daughter, princess 
Xur Aalam^ Thalib has already wandered through many countries 
without hearing news of Kota Buana. 

Ganja Mara reaches his 15th year and has finished his education^ 
He does not want to return to Gangga Buana, being ashamed to 
claim his birthright and Nila Suba suggests that he should meet 
1'halib, as the lime for rejoining his family has nol yet come. He 
gi\'es Ganja Alara the sword of Ale^omdcr the Greats which must 
not be used by any but a descendant of that monarch and will 
protect him against wounds, hunger, thirst and exhaiistion in battle. 
He gives him a jewel-bu^c with a talisman, which will bring Nila 
Suba at once when Ganja Mara smells it. .V Jin called J£mbayii 
LS orrlered to carry^ Ganja iMara to the mainland. There Jnnihayu 
fights a Jin called Siungka. who disturbs the peace of the other 
Jins of the countiy, but Jembayu is defeated and has to flee* 
Ganja Mara finishes the Jin with his famous sword and carries off 
his quiver and arrows. Jfmbayu has returned to Pulau Kubin and 
Xila Suha is disturbed by the new’s of the fight, but by geomantic 
means finds that all is welL 

Cianja Mara wanders over a plain, where he is unable to find 
fochd ant! water, and at Iasi breaks down in the shadow of a tree. 
Thalib and his friends discover him in the last stage of exhaustion, 
and '[ Kalib gives him a llask of water, w’hich Ganja Mara empties 
at one draught. He vomits, the emerald^ring re-appears^ and Ganja 
^^a^a drops in a dead faint. Thalib has a shelter made over him; 
he has forgotten the cpisotie of the ring, but looking at the uncon¬ 
scious youthj he sees the mark on his brow and recognises Keta 
Buana. He has him carried to a pleasure-park which they had 
seen the day before, lays him down in a summer-house, lights a fire 
,ind watches over his friend until he shall return to consciousness. 

The park belongs to a Jin called Kubaya^ who resides on mount 
Kebew^an. On his weekly visit to his garden, accompanied by his 
family, he discovers the visitors and hurries to attack them. Thalib 
snatches up the sword of Alexander the Greats and the Jin sees hts 
mistake. He helps to revive Ganja Mara hy means of water 
wherein the ring has been washed, and Ganja Mara tells him in the 
language of the Jins all that has happened, tvubaya informs him 
that the arrows of Siungka almys return to the quiver after having 
been used. Kubaya is a brother of Jfmbayu and much concerned 
about the latter's fate; many years ago he has incurred Lhe displea¬ 
sure of Xila .^uba and is afraid to visit him, Ganja >Iara writes 
on a pmbu-aya^r leave with Jin-characters a letter to Nila Suba, 
wherein he relate his adventures^ and Kubaya's assistance^ and 
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asks M!a Suba to pardon him. Kubaya brings him fcHM], and two 
of hts $ons, I'arrLriun and Janisir, Ijecome Ganja -Mara's servants; 
they are called by a rin^ and by pronouncing their name^, but 
remain in visible to everybxty but their master, Ganja iMara recog' 
ni^ Thalib, and they slay in the garden until Ganjn Mara has 
recovered his strength. When they depart, Kubaya accompanies 
them for a day and then goes to Xila Suba, who pardons htm on 
the strength of Ganja Mara s letter and makes him chief of all the 
Jins in his district. 

Canja Mam with Thalib, who naw receives the name of Janus^ 
and his IQ comp^^niorLs wanders in the direction of Gang^ Huana. 
At Gangg-ci Buana Taj Salim has reached his si^Jtcenth year, and 
the king asks Anla Dalus to took for a wife for him. After a 
discourse as to what bride and bridegroc>m espeia to find in each 
other^ Anla Datus proposes the princess of jangga l>upa, whose king 
is the younger brother of the queen of Gangga Buana, An 
ambassador Ls sent and returns with a favourabie answer, and Taj 
Salim, ivhose coarse behaviour on this occasion shocks everybody^ 
prcKeeds thither under the guidance of the amliassadorp as the vizier 
h^ fallen ill and Taj SaJim declines to wait for his recovery. The 
distance between the two coiiiuries Is about t^velve days' Journey; 
at a distance uf five days from Jangga Dupa^ there is a watering 
place called Ketara, which is the resting place for ah travellers, as 
there Is no nfwre ivatcr to be found on the way, Robbeis infest 
the hills and often waylay travellers. M'hen they hear of the 
prince’s coming they drug the whaler and rob the party of 
every^thing. When getting away with their plunder through the 
woods, they are heard by the party uf Ganja Alara^ are attacked 
and defeated and have to leave their booty^ which is examined by 
Ganja Mara and Janus, From the official letter they learn all 
about the caravan that has been robbed^ and though Ganja ^lara 
has nu intention yet of getting married^ Janus pjersuades him to vred 
princess Kemalih in order to prevent his cousin from being nrarried 
to the son of Johar Salim. Dressed in royal clothes they proceed 
to Jangga Pupa, buying horses on the way from caravans/ 

Taj Salim and his party return to Gangga Buana, Though the 
behaviour of Ta| Salim again shocks everybody, and .AnU Dalus 
suggests that the king should have patience, as God would bring 
everything to a good issue, at the request of Taj Salim preparations 
are made for a second journey. 

Ganja Mara in the meantime reaches Jangga Dupa. .At the 
court he and Janus win ever>'^body's heart. The letter is read, and 
Ganja Mara is weltomEd, though the king and hh vizier are 
surprised that the prince is accompanied only by some youths and 
by no older officials. Janus says that the king of Gangga Buana had 
been umble to come ownng to the illness of his vizier^ but had sent 
the former ambassador and Johar Salim wkh a large party. He 
himself had met the prince un his return from Tanjong ^lava 
where he had been trading, and had found him in a very ill humour 
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as neither of his parenU would be present at his marriage. The 
prince had therefore sent back the ambassador and the whole party, 
and with great difficulty Janus had been able to persuade him to 
deliver the letter and the presents, The prince, uneasy through 
prophecies that he would be separated from his parents, had 
forbidden the use of his royal title and had styled himself Ganja 
Mara. He had ordered Janus to inform the king of this and to 
ask leave to go away again for a couple of months. Janus, however, 
thinks that once he has gone none could tell whether and when he 
would return, and had persuaded the prince to stay. The king of 
Jangga Dupa and his viiiier resolve not to wait, and a few days later 
Ganja Mara is married to princess Kemalih. His modest demeanour 
and fine manners chamt everybody and win him the friendship of 
A man Shah, the younger brother of princess Kfmalih. 

At Gangga Buana Taj Salim is doing his best to have the new 
party equipped quickly, Anta Daius at last recovers from his 
illness and comes to court, where the king tells hint the news and 
asks him to accompany the second party, to which he agrees. He 
insists, however, that the king of Jangga Dupa be at once informed 
nf what has happened, and an ambassador is sent with a full report. 
At Jangga Dupa there is consternation when the letter is read, but 
the king is more afraid of his brothcr-in*law's wrath than actually 
sorry, as he has learned to love Ganja Mara. Great regret is 
e^ipressed to the ambassiidor, and a letter is wTitten saying that 
they had married the pretender in good faith and in obedience to 
the* letter of the king of Gangga Suana, whose decision is asked 
as to what is to be done with Ganja Mara. Janus makes friends 
with one of the companions of the ambassador and tells him that 
he had met Thalib at Tanjong Maya, who had given him a ring 
for his father Anla Daius and the message that he would soon 
return as God had sent him the sign he was waiting for. Both ring 
and message his new friend promises to deliver to .Anta Daius. 

The ambassador returns to Gangga Buana, where his report 
causes great excitement. Taj Salim demands an army to annihilate 
Jangga Dupa: .Anla Daius thinks that his son has something to do 
with the affair. The king informs the queen, who is sorry at her 
brother being cheated in such a manner, and is afraid of the wrath 
of her husband and Taj' Salim. Anta Daius jfinds at home the 
ambassador's companion who brings him the ring and the mesMge, 
and now understands everything. He goes to the prirne-mitiistcr, 
who discuss*?, with the other high officials what they are to do. 
.Anta t)alus reminds him of the prophecy of Malim Dewana, and 
the prime-niinister understands; asked, w'hat advice they should 
give the king, Anta Daius says that they can only follow the path 
of duty. \VTitn the matter 19 brought up in council the minister 
says that they were themselves not quite guiltless, as they- should 
have reported the loss of the letter to the king of Jangga Dupa, 
who had acted in good faith and in accordance with that letter. 
Thus they should only mention the disappointment of Taj Salim 
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and le-ive everythinff €l$e lo I>upa. The kiinK agrees, and a 

leller is written saying lhal the accident was G^:^cl 5 will, that all the 
hopes of I'aj Salini hati lieen dtstroyefl anti that they are sorry that 
nothing can come of the tiiiton of the iwn famiii^ owing lo this 
disgrace. 

The king of Jangga Dup^t, Shah IJuU Shah, is siitisliirf, but 
his queen cannot get over the fact that a robber and thief has 
married her daughter. She sends a present to Taj Salim asking him 
to avenge ihe disgrace and tries lo alienate the affections of her 
daiighler from Ganja ,^Iara, but princess Kemalih, who has become 
pregnant, lovi^ her husband deeply. The queen tries lo have Ganja 
Mara murdered^ but his sword protects him against all weapns, and 
^he emerald against poison. Ganja ilani thinks lhal the king wants 
to kill him and asks .\man Shah to look after his sister if anything 
should happen to himself. He requests his wife if she should give 
birth to a boy to name him Badli Shah. 

The queen gets stjme of the thieves who formerly robbed Taj 
Salim, and forces one of the maids to drug the evening meal of 
Ganja Mara and his wife. When both are unconscious, the qiieen 
leads the thieves into the palace; they carry Ganja -Mani away lo a 
boat, stealing the princess' betel-box, row out into the sea and throw 
Ganja Mara over board. The queen threatens with death anybody 
who betrays her secret. On the following morning the abrm is 
raised, hul all search is vain. The queen accuses G^ja IMara of 
having crowned the disgrace of her daughter by stealing away, bul 
Aman Shah and princess KSmalih say that Ganja Mara has not dis- 
appeared of his own free will, as he had left his friends behind and his 
sword and quiver, from which he would never separate. Ever)'body, 
including the king, suspects the queen. Prince Aman Shah compels 
his father to give him troops lo look for Ganja Marat Janus will 
return to Tanjong Maya, and they will travel together until their 
ways separate. Princess K^malih would accompany her brother, but 
is persuaded to remain al Jangga i)upa until her child is bom. She 
gives her husband's sword and quiver to Aman Shah and lets him 
know that her betel-box has disappeared at the same time. Janus" 
secret research has been in vain, but the nighl before their departure 
he overhears a youth who is to accompany Amnn Shah taking leave 
of a maid of the palace; the girl lells her lover that the search 
wmuld be in vain, as she heard the queen bribing the thieves to 
drug Ganja Mara and throw him into the sea. Aman Shah and 
Janus depart the nexl morning, following tin the la Iter's advice the 
sea-shore. 

Ganja ^lara returns to consciousness when he is thrown inlo the 
sea; he sees the boat rowing off and thinks that the deed is done 
by order of the king. He finds a piece of driftwood and after 
several days Is carried ashore at Pulau Hamba (Mamba). He 
wears the kain his mother had given him, and in it finds the ring 
of Kubaya. He calls Tamsun and Jamsir, who seek food and water 
for him/and help him to build a raft^ on which, flying through the 
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air, they tow him Lu the mainland, which is only a day s journey 
distant. On I heir wanderings they find a town, hurni detwn and 
abandnneci l)y iLs inhabitants. They meet n sick man, left liehiiid 
by the iugitives, who tells lionja Marj, (hat the ttmii has been 
desJroyed hy the troops of Ran^a liiiii, who cominj? from the 
Xorth are sweeping down the coast and have gone souths carrjdng 
with them the wife and children of a king killed in Lbe light. 
Gahja Mam takes the road to die North. 

Janus has accompanied prince .Anian Shah along the coasts: he 
leaves the prince and with his ten coinpantons sails to the islands 
on a bt-iat hired fnuri the “ Orang laut^V On Pulau Lemba he 
finds enough traces of Ganja Mara to make out that Jins have been 
there and built a raft. He returns to the prince^ but all search 
along the coast is vaini and they turn to the interior and wander 
from one cpuntry^ to the other enquiring for Gan^ Mara. 

In the North is a kingdom called Rangga Duli. The ruler, 
Maharaja Ganda Sin, is an idolater: there are temples for all the 
gods, and the biggest idol is of gold. The king is oldj hut childless; 
all vows to the gods have been useless. WTien hunting he meets a 
Wrabman who carries medicine to cure his teacher at Bukit LLnggam 
of childlessness. The king obtains some of the medicine hut must 
promise to obser\'e its those who partake of tt must, when 

they are dead, be buried and not cremated as the custom of the 
country and its royal house demands; otherwise they will be denied 
heaven and will reborn as base animals, in due course the 
queen gives birth to a daughter. .-\t the time of the birth a 
thunderstorm rages^ and many temples are destroyed by lightning. 
The queen dies in childbed. The Rrahnians and siges prophesy 
that the child will be a mighty queen^ as the power of her diuhit 
has killed her mother, but the lemples and wals must be rebuilt. 
The king agrees, but the queen is buried in spite of the protest of 
the Brahmans that only through cremation is imniaculatc rebirth 
possible, and posts covered with gold and silver jandi = 

chattdi) are erected on the tomb. In quest of a nurse for the 
little princess a lady of the court comes to Tanta Guna, a former 
minister w^ho had fallen into disgrace and retired into the woods. 
His wife. Dew] .AngsaH, has given birth to a daughter at the same 
time as the queen, but Tantaguna refuses to return to the town 
or to be separated from his wdfe^ The king has him and his wife 
fetched in procession to the capital, gives him a palace next to his 
own, and f>ewi Angsali becomes nurse to the little princess^ who is 
calM Jita (Jinat) Mala^ w^hiist her own daughter is named Wang 
Gemala. Tantaguna is reconciled to the king, who hands the 
government of the country^ over to him, 

sages who daily come to the palace of the princess, ^rbe king is 

The two girls are brought up together; in five years they know 
writing and reading and amuse themselves with hikayul and jAuer 
In ten years they study books of religion which the Brahmans 
explain and soon they are wiser than the 400 Brahmans and 400 
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plea.sed with his daughter's progress, and thinking of the prophe^ 
sends an army lo ask tribute and allegiance from the countries in 
the South and, if necessary^ to subdue them by force. The army 
comes la Jangga Uupa; as prince .\man Shah with the greater part 
of the troops is away, the king lias no choice hut lo pay tribute. 
The army proceeds to Buana; Shams .\alam consults Malim 

Dewana. who says that none can resist the honour and happiness 
that is novi^ coming to the king from ttangga Duli; the king should 
not doubt but fulbl the enemy's demands. The king obeys the 
sage* and the conquering artny continues on its way. At the same 
lime the king of Gangga Buana hears from J;ing^ Dupa that 
Ganja Mara has disappeared and that prince Ainan ^hab has gone 
in search of him. Anta iWus wanders w'hat has become of Kela 
B liana and Thalib* 

Ganja Mara reacheii Rungga Duli and with an old dyer* 
Xenek Kebalij and his wife Nenek Kebadi. King Ganda Sin dies 
when his daughter is tliirtetn years old. Under the guidance of 
Tantagumi princess Jila ^lala succeeds her father ivilh the title 
of SGri Maharaja Pui&ri; in the audience-hall she sits behind a 
tenfold veil* Wang Gemala rules her court. They still delight in 
puzi;Iing the Brahmans and sages and have propc^^ ten qut^tions, 
the first of wfhich is: which is the biggest thing in the world? Xone 
can give the answer, for which the price of a town is jironuBed. 

A month's journey from Rnngga Duli there is a kingdom of 
fire-worshippers (magicians, majusi)^ J^ngga Luwi, Its king is 
Genta Bumi, 24 years old; he has two brothers^ Genta AaUm, a 
wise youth, who is in charge of the government^ und Genta Lokam^ 
who is his brother s general. Ml three are unmarried. The throne 
in the king's audience-hall has the shape of lion with open mouthy 
and the king sits on the lion's tongue. Through a merchant from 
Rangga Duli Genta Sumi has heard of the death of ilaharaja Ganda 
Sin and of princess jiia Mala, and he sends an ambassador proposing 
the union of the two kingdoms by marriage. The princess replies 
that she will marry the man who can answer the ten questions, 
which she sends to him. Wang Gemala asks her what she would 
do, if an Ugly coolie answered the questions, and the princess replies 
that then Wang Gemala would take her place. The ambassador 
returns and Genta Bumi gives the ten questions to Genta Aalam, 
but he and all the sages of the kingdom are unable to answer even 
the first. 

Ganja Mara has learned dyeing jand his wares are sold by 
Xenek Kebadi in the princess' palace. The princess dreams that 
an old I man gives her a jewei, whose splendour penetrates all 
wrappings wherein she tries lo hide it. Wang Gemala dreams 
at the same time that the princess gives her an emerald-ring; she 
puts it on her finger and is just going to look at it, when she 
is awakened by the princess who tells her of her awn dream. The 
sages phqphesy great luck to both. Ganja Mara has convened 
the old dyer and his wife to Islam by convincing ihem of the 
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foolish iitss of adoring idols. He dyes a dolh for Wang Gemala, 
and Senek Rebadi, who is always chaffed in ihe palace, begins to 
talk of her handsome and wise grandson Ganja Mara^ but she does 
not know ibe meaning of the name. I'he princess gives her a clotk 
to dye, which Ganja Mara^ when it is ready, sen& back wrapped 
in the cloth his mother had given hint. The princess marveb, and 
Xenek Kebadi is tsent to ask the proper price for such work; Ganja 
}rlara replies that a great prince should know that. Wang GemaLa 
asks whether Ganja Mara would l>e able to answer the ten ques- 
litins; Xenek Kehiadi does not know' and is sent back wuth fifty 
rupees. I’wo days later two maids of the coLirt arc sent to the 
house of the dyer to ask what Ganja ^turn's name means, and 
whether he would be able to answer the ten questions. Ganja Mara 
replies that a mighty princess should know the meaning of his name; 
the questions he thinks he would be able to answer. The maids 
are so amazed uL his beauty that they make obeisance {sembah] 
which he declines as it would bring the sacred course upon him 
Uiiltif: papd). But when they report to the princess and 
Gemala, the Jotter says that Ganja >lara must be the jewel the 
princess has dreamt of. When Xenek Kebadi conies again to the 
palace, the princess gives her back the doth w'hich Ganja Mara 
has dyedp and w^hich Wang G^mab had lorn and marked^ saying 
that it was spoilt. Ganja Mara understands; by Kuhaya's ring 
he calls Tamsun and Jamsir^ who mend it so that no trace of 
the tearing is left, and Ganja Mara marks it with his owm name 
before he returns it to, the princess. A few days later he sends 
JamsLr^ w^ho assumes the shape of Xenek Rebadi, to the princess 
to offer her his emerald-ring for sale, but without naming any price, 
which the princess should know' heir^lf. Wang Gimala estimates 
the price at that of a kingdom, and the princess sends Ganja Mara 
the message that she could not pay that price, but if he would 
answ^er her ten questions, she w'Ould buy the ring. Ganja ^lara 
replies that she should take the ring as a presentj as none would 
care to buy it at that price. Wang Gemala persuades the princess 
to accept the ring, which she could make gocxl to Ganja ^lara later 
and sends him two trays with perfumery and food. It is arranged 
that he shall come to the palace to answer the questions, but 
without making the sembaM to the princess, and walk only four 
Brahmans and sages present. Tamsun and Jamsir accompany him^ 
and only two of the sages are able to see the two Jins. Ganja 
Mara, takes a seat before the throne with the ten veils, pretending 
not to know' that the princess is behind them. He an^wer^ he first 
question that the biggest thing in the world is the mind {angan- 
angiiJt), and everybody agrees. Cpon a sign from Ganja Mam 
Jamsir and Tamsun let down the first veil of the throne. The sages 
marvel^ but the princess and ^^bng Gemala know that it is Ganja 
Mara's work. To the second question Ganja Alara answers that 
the smallest thing in the creation is this temporai worlds which is 
the meanest thing to those who have true knowledge. Another ved 
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drops, Md aUo^ethei: eif'hl qiiesUnns are answered (no further 
details given here)* and eight veilii have dropi>ed* &o that tianja 
Mara and thL^ princess can see each other. Wang Gfiniak pys the 
remaining two questions should be iitiswered on the following day. 
both parties retire; the princess is silent and |.x^ys no attention to 
W'ang Gemala's chalfing. They btjth slee^i badly^ as \\ ang Ciemaia 
scies what is Ciiining but doubts her own ](}t+ being afraid that the 
princess will give her to Ganja Mata as a Ibe following 

morning she sends^ with the consent of her mistress^ a message to 
Ganja >Iara that the princess had not slept being curious to know 
the answer to the remaining two questions, Ganja Mara replies 
that having answered eight questions it would be right that he should 
present his answers to the last ones. Wang Gemala orders the 
palace to be prepared, as there would be a guest that night, which 
the princess doubts* but \\ ang Gemala asserts that so far she has 
always been right, and she herself adorns the state-bed. At night¬ 
time the princess sits down on the couch and reads to Wang Gemala 
the 5 tor>' of Alexander the Greal^ but is much excited. Tarmun 
and Jamsir take Gania Clara's hanEb, and^ thus being made invisible, 
he enters the palace, where Ganja Mara sits outside of the 
curtains, whilst Tam^sun and Jamsir assume the shapes of the old 
dyer and his wife. Canja Mara becomes visible, and he and the 
princess* who is separated from him by the veils only, look at each 
other as in a trance* and all chaffing of Wang Ciemaia and the old 
couple to make them talk is of no avail. At last Ganja Mara 
recovers his senses and raises Ihc curtains; the princess runs away, 
but Ganja Mara catches her in bis arms and deaf to entreattes and 
promises carries, her t<i lh> bed of state^ saying that he had never 
seen a piece of sugar-cane, which an elephant had put into its 
mouth, cortte out again. 

Wang Gemala chaffs the old couple, who make so much fun 
that the genenii laughter causes the young people to appear again. 
A meal is served, the old couple are sent away* and Ganja Mara 
remains three days with the princess, whom Wang Gemala excuses 
tc) Tantaguna as being sick. When Ganja Mara w^ants to de|:arl, 
the princess ivill not let him go, and he follows her to the veiled 
throne in the hall of audience. Here he observes how well Wang 
Gemala manages everything* and thinks what a gcxid match she 
would make for Janus. The thought ol his friend and his fate 
makes him sad, and the princess and \\*ang Gemala are troubled. 
With the help of the Jins Ganja Mara leaves the palace and tells 
the oM couple to look out for Janus and Invite him to iheir house 
if they should find him. Reltirned to the palace, he still behaves 
s^tmngely. and always looks hard at Wang Gemala. In vain the 
princess tries to find oui who he is: he only says that he comes 
from Ptiiau Kubin, and that his name is Mia Suba. The princess is 
disturbed and does not speak tsi him for a night and a day* but at 
last they liecome friends again. Ganja Mara wanders through the 
palace and finds in a locked room the idol to which the princess 
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Ijrays. Tic orilcTS Jainsir to await the princess, to u!k to bcr 
invisibly, making idolatory ridictilotis, mid to tell her his teal name 
and stoiy. He returns tu the house of the dyer. In the audienee- 
liall two* princes of the South appear to answer the questions and 
fail at the first one. Tantaguna has heard of Ganja Mara s having 
answered eight questions, and that he has entered tlie palace. He 
doubles the guards, but nothing being discovered, he sends for ins 
tljiiiRhter, Wang Gimala telb him all and the old minister is uneasy, 
ns he knows that Pulau Kubin is uninhabited, and Nib Suha iS no 
human name. Wang Gemala returns to the palace, and prays and 
makes offerings with the princes before the idol, Jamsir raises 
the idol move its head and says that all idolatry iri vain. Her 
husband would lead the princess and the world on the right path, on 
w'hich the parents of the princess had done the first step. Hoes 
she not know that her husband is the son oi Sol tan Shams /VaTam 
oi Gangga Buana of the house of AleJtandcr the Great? He nairalK 
the his’torv of Ganja Mara; the princess is glad, and when Ganja 
Mara returns, she chaffs him, and, though he pretends not to under¬ 
stand, she asks him about his former marriage, and they enter upon a 
Tiierrv discussion on polygamy. Ganja Mara asts about the locketi 
room; she does not want him to know, but Jamsir opens the tlMr, 
makes the idol Jump about and come to Ganja Mara, asking forpve- 
ness for the deceit it has practised so far, which shall end that day, 
and then he makes it jump into a cess-pool. The princess and Wang 
Cemala are convert^ to istam, and Giinja Mara returns to the 
house of the dver. Wang Gemala has all idols in the palace taken 
away. 

At llie dyer's house Ganja Mara meets the eight sages. In 
the pocket of one of them Jamsir finds a small idol and makes it 
ask the forgiveness of Ganja Mara, who then bums it and converts 
the sages to the true faith. 

Returned to the palace Ganja Mara behaves as if he 
intentions on Wang G&mala, but in the night tells the princess his 
- real design and asks her to abolish idolatry and convert her subjects 
She should have all the unmarried princesses of the subdued countries 
brought to her capital, which would bring his sisters to Raugga 
Dull: if a suitor came for any of the princcsscSj she should be 
allowed to return. The princess sends Wang Gemala for Tantaguna, 
telling her that she wants to give Wang G6tnala as a gundek to 
Ganja Mara, and though Wang Gemakt does not quite believe her, 
she is very uiieasv'. But to her relief the princess discusses with 
Tantaguna only her plan of inviting the princesses of the subdued 
countries, and later Tantaguna is ^ked to send ambassadors to 
those countries, announcing that pnneess Jita. Mala has ascended 
the throne of Rangga Duli and invites all unmarried princesses to 
her court, premising that they shall only be the play-mates of the 
queen, that they will not be made maids and will be allowt?d to go 
home as soon as they are asked in marriage. The highest officials 
are sent to Jangga Hupa and Gangga Buana. The commander of 
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the army which accciin|>iiiiifr& the ambassadors is ordered not to do 
harm anywhere ^ but a second army is sent a few days later in case 
of emergency. 

(Janja Alara slab's daring day-iime at the house of ihe old dyer 
and at night returns to the palace, THintagima, passing the house 
of the dyer, leaves a message inviting Ganja Mara to his ovrn house^ 
where a feast is prepared for him, which he bids his daughter also 
attend. The princess chaffs her that she is to be engaged to Ganja 
^lara. Taninguna receives C^anja Mara wiLh great respect, and 
though Ganja Mara pretends tes be a merchant from Pulau Kubin^ 
he perceives that ranlagnna has been told alL He converts 
Tantaguna and his family to Islam. 

Janus and prince Aman Shah have searched in vain for Ganja 
Mara but Janus is unable to Itelieve that he is dead^ as according 
to the prophecies o-f Malim Dewana he has still great deeds to 
perform. Under the promise of secrecy he discloses Ganja Mara's 
and his own parentage. They lieparatej the prince to return to 
Jangga Hupa to search anew if he hears no news of Ganja Mara 
there^ and Janus to search further north but to return to Jangga 
Dupa within five months, Janus ukes the quiver and the sword 
of Ganja Mara with him. The prince hears that his country and 
Gangga Buana have been compelled to pay tribute to Rangga Duli^ 
and that a second army is coming to fetch away the princesses. 
His sister has given birth to a IxjVp Badli ShaJv. \\“hen the new 
army of Rangga Dull approaches, Shah Duli Shah decides to proceed 
to Gangga Buana with his whole family. They are received cordially, 
and Sliams .Aalaiu proposes that “raj Salfni shall marry princess 
Kemalih, as her husband is probably dead. Shah Dull Shah is 
compelled to agree, though he dt>es not like Taj Salim, who disgusts 
him with his coarse behaviour, and he longs for the return of 
Ganja Jlara. The festivltii?s for the marriage arc about to begin, 
when the approach of the neiv army of Rangga Dull is reported: — 
it had made only a short stay at Jangga Uupa when the royal 
family was found to be gone. Everything is prepared lor the 
defence, but Atita Dal us advised tu hear the ambassador Jlrst as to 
the new^ army s wants. The ambassador sends an officer \vith the 
letter; Shams .\alam replies that he is just going to marry his son 
to the pHncciis of jangga UupUp hut the officer advises him to wait 
unlit he has seen the ambassador. Tbe king agrees, the officer 
relurns, but during the night the army of Rajigga Dull surrounds 
the town and the second army atso arrives. On the following day 
bhams AaUim holds a council of war, attended by Shah Duli Shah, 
who has just received the new^ ihai prince Aman Shah has been 
captured the army of Rangga Duli, but is treated honourably. 
Anta Dal us is present and on his advice Mai ini Dew ana is called. 
The fakir says that the army is bringing luck, that the days of 
sorrow are almost over, and happiness is coming. Badli Shah 
comes into the room: Mahm Dewana takes him in his arms and 
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caJIa him ihe crown of Gangga Bitaoa, which would not rcmairi 
in Janggd Dtjpa but relum to Gangga Bumia. Taj Salim is wild 
because the pikJr prophesies the kingship to the son of a robber 
but Malim Dewanai heeds him not and ad^xses the king to bring 
his children to Rang^ Duli where happiness was in store for hinx 
Janus had separaterj from Aman Shah^ the pnnce being now ivith 
the army of Rangga Dull, but he was being well treated and would 
soon be brought to him. The ambassador arrives with prince Aman 
Shah. Me promises that the princesses shall be kept at Rangga Dull 
as in their own country and he ap^ieases the feans of the kings. 
They promise to bring their children to Rangga Duli, The ambas¬ 
sador is feasted on iniits, as they do not know he is accustomed to 
eat rice. He reports by letter to his queen, who bids rauLaguna 
build lodgings for the guests. 

The ro>^al families depart in great state and wdth many troops 
in order to make a greater impression at Rangga Duli, During 
the journey Aman Shah rides near his mother and sister and 
frustrates all attempts of Taj Salim to approach princess KemaUh. 

At Rangga Duli Tamsun and Jamsir ask Ganja Mara that one 
of them may be permitted to visit their parents, and Tamsun 
receives 5ve days leave. On his way through the air he sees Janus 
with his friends siiUng at the (oot of the hills tooking disheartened. 
He draws pictures of Ganja Mara;, showing the four marks, on 
fi'djifl-leaves, which he drops and thus arouses Janus' alletitian. 
W iih other leaves he leads him on to Rangga DuU. There Janus 
hears that the royal families of Gang|!;a Huana and Janggu Dupn 
are e.vpecled. He stays at night in the big templej now' deserted 
by worshif^rs, and the ohi careliiker abuses the man who has 
alienated the peiiple from the old gods, Janus asks his name, 
but the caretaker can only give him the address and description^ 
and Janus thinks that it must be (ianja xMara, During the night 
Ihe old caretaker dies: Janus tiikes away the biggest idol^ bnri^ 
il and leaves a leiter, saying that the idol had departed owing to 
its being neglected, and that the other idols should follow it. 

lamsun reports tn Ganju Mara, and soon the two friends meet 
and relate their adventures. Ganja Mara is glad to have his 
w^eapons back. In the city there is consternation at the disappear¬ 
ance of the idol of Kesta Pati ttaler Kesana Pali), Ganja Mara 
writes tu the princess that the time for aliolishing idolatry has 
come; the other Idols should he invoked to bring the lr>st one hack, 
and if they are unable in do so, that will show that they are 
useless. When the Brahmans rej.>urt what his happened, the 
princess orders as Ganja Mara has advised, adding that if the idols 
prove useless, they shall be thrown into the sea and the temples 
pulled down. The Brahmans are afraid, and their disciples search 
every^vhere for the lost idol, 

Ganja Afara goes to the palace, where the princess awaits him. 
He seizes W ang Gemala's hand and puts a ring on her finger which 
the princess had given him, saying that it is a sign that he will 
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accept the princess' Ixiuniy and m}t change liis mind. VVang GSmaht 
is in distress, but is afraid to show it as the princess seems 
satisfied with Ganja Mara's doings. During the night Gatija Mara 
lelis the princess that Janus has arrived, and on the next day 
Tamshun brings Janus unseen to the iiaiace. He falls in love with 
Wang Gcniala, and through his modest fjehaviour wins the favour 
of the princess. 

The Jins bring Ganja Mara and Janus safely liack to the house 
of the dyer. They pity a visit to Tantaguna, who heard of 
Anta Dalus. and is now able to check the sloT>‘ of Ganja Mara 
which his daughter bad told him. He conies to love Janus as his 
own Son, and w'hen the princess tells him Ganja Alara wants Janus 
to marry Wang Gemak, Taniaguna consents, but Janus refuses to 
many until Ganja Mara’s niarriage is celebrated. He is made 
Honiara but has to wear HindU'dress. 

The royal guests arrive and are received by Tantaguna, who 
convej-s Seri ^[aha^aja Putgri’s message that they should rest a few 
clays before they meet her. Janus finds his former friend from 
Jangga Dupa, and under the prctexl that he would have to send a 
report to the king of laujqng Maya obtains from him a desenplion 
of every notable guest, which Janus writes down, .\fter a few days 
SSri Maharaja Puteri invites the princesses to her palace. Their 
mothers and prince Badli Shah accomp^y them. Princess Seri 
Maharaja Puteri receix-es them in the big gallery {serambi} : she 
makes the sembsk to the two queens, though both are frightened 
and will not accept it, and she herself declines to accept the sew bah 
of princess Kemalih, as the latter is the elder. She wins the 
hearts of her guests by telling them of her mothcrlcffi childhood 
and her loneliness, which is the reason for her having invited them 
to become her play-mates. She does not let her guests feel that 
they belong to subdued countries and treats the queens as she would 
her mother. She is not clothed in royal garments but wheats the 
old *CJ(i of the queen of Gangga Buana and her emerald-ring, 
which Ganja Mara had given her. She Is told the story of princess 
Kemalih and says that Ganja Mara must be dead in consequence 
of his presumption {matt lulah] and that princess Kemalih should 
look elsewhere for consolation. The queen of Gangga Buana tdls 
her of the intended marriage with Taj Salim, and Seri Maharaja 
f’uteri suggests that the marriage could be celebrated now, but 
Wang Gfimala opines that it would not be proper to marry a widow 
to a youth who had not been married before; a widow should marry 
a widovrer, and a virgin an unmarried youth. Princess Kemalih, 
alarmed, declines all proposals. The queen of Gangga Buana 
observes the hain and the ring, but says nothing, being afraid 
that they resemble her former property as two mousedeer resemble 
each other, Ganja Mam observes the scene from behind a curtain 
and feels pity for his mother. When Siii .SClih arrives with presents 
from the kings, Ganja Mara has an opportunity to ask SSri 
Maharaja Put Sri to bring him his son, which sbe manages under the 
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protest of ibe child RrapeE., Cninja ^Tara takes his son into 

his arms’ Ksdii Shah be^ns to cry, but is consoled with fruits; and 
when he is taken away be tells his molher itiai he was afraid of a 
man hidden there, Seri ^[aharaja Pnteri explains that a picture of 
her father is han^'n^ in the other room. \\ hen the meal is served, 
Seri Mahanija mnipels Princess Kemailh to eat with her^ 

as she should overcome her prejtidice against sharing a meal with 
one nut nf her faith, and invites her to slay with her in her palace. 
Her mother broaches again the subject of the intended marriage 
with Taj ^alim, and Siti SClih seconds her, but as princess R^maJih 
has declined, Seri ^laharaja Putfri will not suffer her to ^ forced. 
The guests are given presents and depart; princess KemaUh is 
lodged in a separate part of the palace and does not see Ganja 
Mara, w^ho stays with the princess but returns to the dyer's house 
on the following morning. 

Seri Maharaja PutSri visits princess Kemalih. to whom Bndli 
Shah had been brought, and they talk about her former marriage 
and Taj Salim, whom princess KSmatih compares to a buffaJo, and 
whose coarseness she caiinoL understand as such great things ha vie 
been prophesied nf him. Princess K^malih thinks that S6ri Maha- 
rafa Puleri wants Taj Salim for herself, and has that idea conveyed 
to her parents by Siti S^lih, who had been sent to persuade her to 
marry Taj Salim. The kings and queens are surprised, but 
remember Malim Dewana s prophecies and the queens are asked to 
sound Seri Maliaraja Puteri on their next \isit to her. But SSri 
Maharaja l^ieri, evades all questions and only suggests that the 
marriage of princess Kemalth and Taj Salim should be delayed for 
a year or liivo, to fmd whether they could obtain news of Ganja 
Mara. As the queen of Gangga Buaiia keeps looking at the ^ojit 
and the ring. Sfiri M[iharaja Puteri narrates that they had been 
given to her father by hshermeii who had found them on the dead 
tkKly of a biy on the sea shore. The queen recognises her former 
properly and cries. When the queens return to their busbandSj 
they think that Seri Miharaja Puteri wants to marry Taj Salim, 
who is bathed and adorned with finerj' by Silt Selih, her sisier and 
Johar Salim, and already thinks himself the consort of Seri Maharaja 
l^iteri. The queen of Gangga Biiana tells her husband that 
apparently rtibliers hav^e killi^ the little Keta Buana. The two 
princesses of Gangga Buana remain with Seri Maharaja Pul^ri. 

The king of Gangga Buana discusses Taj Salim's marriage with 
Anta Dalus: Anta Dalus is silent, as he does not believe that MaJim 
Dewana meant 1’aj Salim. Tantaguna is asked to obtain an audience 
for the kings, who are anxious lo return to their countries. 

At nighl the two princesses of Gangga Buana have to share 
their meal with Seri Maharaja Puti^ri, and Ganja Mara joins them 
wiihu-ui being introduced to his sisters, who of course do not recognize 
him. Seri Maharaja PiilSri pretends that she will give one of them 
to Ganja Mara as a gundek^ bidding him embrace and hiss them, 
which he does, whispering to them lo obey the whims of the queen 
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in order not to endanfjier lieir parents, lo whom he will restore them 
later. The process says that they shall have rooms riRhl and left 
of her nvYo. and Ganja'ilara must have patience, as the palace is 
not yet guarded against an attacks by their parents. So they are 
suffered to return to princess Kemalih, who does not know what to 
think of Seri Maharaja Puteri, The next evening the same play vs 
repeated, and the poor princesses are \'er}' glad to return to princess 
K.Snialih, who is still more perplexed. 

On the following morning ihe kings are bronghi to the audience- 
hall by Tantaguna. Janus arranges everything with the help of 
the notes he had taken: the kings receive seats to the right and left 
and are told that Sfiri Maharaja Putiri will not suffer them lo 
make obeisance as they are older than she; Prince Aman Shah is 
free to itmkc the siMilfuh or not. .Amarii Shah thintii he recognises 
in the Bintara his [riend Janus. btiL ihe Hindu-drees confuses him. 
Anta Dalus i^’onders Sn sileuce. 

Taj Salim, covered with jewels like an idol, has separated 
himself from the roj'al procession in order to get a reception of his 
own, but nobody notices him when he arrives, and he has to sit down 
wiih Johar Salim amongst the Biduandas. The kings are surprised 
that the Bentara, who knows his task so wellr suffers Taj Salim to $it 
among lower officials^ hut they are too embarrassed to say anything: 
Aman Shah and Anta Dalus wonder if the B^ntara is a clairvoyant 
Brahman, who has found out that Taj Salim is the son of a Biduana. 
Johar Salim reminds the Bfintara of Taj Salim's position, but is 
reproved and told not to meddle. If a king brings up the son of 
one ol hLs servants, the audience-hall is not a place for that child 
to play in, and it should not be brought into the audience on such 
an occasion: johar Salim had better return to his place and keep 
his peace. Everybody is amazed, and the king of Gangga Buana 
asks the Bentara why his sun has been banished to such a low 
place. The Bentara kneels before him and replies that he had 
been placed in charge of the hall and instructed to look after the 
royal guests. He desen-ed death if he had neglecieti to look after 
a son of the king^ but he did not see the prince in the halL If any 
other person came, adorned even with the sun and the moon, he 
w^ould not suffer him to disgrace the guests by allowing rubbish to 
mix with jewels. So far as he knew Taj Salim had his proper 
place: if he were wrong, he w^as ready to receive punishment. SSri 
^ [aha raja Puteri appears on the throne with Wang Gemala and the 
ladies of the court: five of the veib are let down, and through the 
remaining five her hgure is just to be seen. Sev^n times homage is 
paid lo her; Prince Aman Shah also pays hontage while the two 
kings bow' to her with crossed arms. She w^ekomes the kings and 
asks them to take over the government of Rangga Duli during 
their visit, which she trusts will be long. The kings accept, but 
beg to lie allowed to return as soon as possible to their kingdoms^ 
the flourishing or decline of which would reflect on Her Majesty’s 
glory. Seri Maharaja Putiri is pleased and sends them two crowns 
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as a present. Presidents are gi%'en ta all ihe ^uests^ Taj SaUiii 
receiving the same as the Biduanda^. A meal is serverl, for which 
Seri IMaharaja PuL^ri asks her guests to set aside all race-prejudice^ 
as all races were created by GcmJ {AUdJt). Tan laguna is bidden 
lu acquaint the kings with the affairs of stale, he mentions to S-^ri 
Maharaja Puleri the incident of Taj Salim and that the B^ntara 
awaited her judgment. Seri Alaharaja Puteri replies that the case 
rer)uires invc-stigalion, and she requests the kings to have patience 
until the next audience; if the Bentara had committed a fault, he 
and his family should be pul to death. 

After the audience the kings and their ministers diijctiss the 
matter in their own palace. All agree that the Bentara, though 
unknowm to all of them, hud show^n an astonishing knowledge of 
the guestsp had brought over some poorly dressed relations of the 
royal house from their place amongst the lower court-olTicials to the 
rov'al seals, and had sent a rich!)'' dresserJ son of a wealthy merchaiit 
fron'k the place he had chosen amongst the young noblenten down 
to the loiver ranks. There must be something behind the affair, 
and the behaviour of S^ri Aloharaja Puteri confirmed that. Aman 
Shah remeniljers a word that Is wriilen in hi$ heartt and, pressed by 
his father, relates how^ at Gangga Buana the fatjr Alalint Dewana 
had prophesied that liadli Shah would reign over Gangga Buana, 
and when reprimanded by I’aj Salim had replied that greatness and 
joy would return to where they belonged^ but that the time had 
not yet come. He connected those words with vs'hat had happened 
that day, and they should help to clear up the case. M\ agree, 
especially Anta Dal us, who sees that bis head has not been wrong 
against his heart. 

S^ri Maharaja Puteri returns to princess Kemalih and tells her 
that she had been right in wanting to have nothing to do with Taj 
Salim, who had met with disdainful treatment in the audience, 
though she had not yet investigated the cause. Princess K^emalih 
should be patient, and in the meBiitime Serf Alaharaja Puleri will 
have a search made for Ganja Mara in the coast-countnes subject 
to her; what would be the reward if she found him? Princess 
K^rmUih declares that in that case she and her son, probably also 
Ganja Mara himself, would become her servants. The two 
princesses of Gangga Buana are called to witness the agreement, 
and they and prince Badli Shah are taken by Seri Afaharajh 
Putirt to her part of the palace, where Ganja Alara awaits them. 
By threatening that, unless they obey, all friendship with them 
shall Ije finished and their parents and country suffer, Seri 
Maharaja Puteri rather cruelly compels them again to let 
Ganja Alara embrace them, and when they return to princes 
K^nialih, they resolve to inform their mother and to End means 
to leave the palace. Jamls advises Ganja ATara not to*go too far 
in teasing his sisters. In the palace the queen of Gangga Buana 
receives permission to lake her daughters with her to visit their 
father, but princess K^malih is not aiiowed to go until the others 
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return. The queen of Hujinn bids her duuj^hters, who have 

told he? every thing, not to mention their troubles to their father. 
The king is still discussing the case ni Taj Salint with his ministers 
and Anta Oaltis, who advises him to examine the female attendants 
who were present at the birth of the prince. The king, preoccupied^ 
greets his daughters, but does not pay much attention to their 
words, lie examines the ladies of the court, but discover 
nothing, and broken-hearted ihrosi^ hin^self down on his couch. 
But fear has seized the maids, and three of them decide to tell the 
king all they know as soon as he awakes. In the afternoon the 
king visits the queen, and she cauiiutLsly tells him whal her damghtem 
have reported^ that a man is hidden in the palace, and of his 
behaviour towards her daughters. The king is thunderstruck, as he 
cannot reconcile the doings of Seri Maharaja Puteri with her kind 
words. On his way to the audience-hall, the three ladies of the 
court meet him and tell of their experience on the third day after 
the birth of the prince, how^ they became unconscious, apparently 
owing to Some drug, how when they returned to consciousne^ the 
voice of the little prince seemed to bave changed, and how Sid 
Selih had behaved. The king bids them keep silence for the 
present and goes to meet Anta Dalus and his ministers. He first 
tells them of what his daughters had experienced in the palace; 
the>‘ are shocked, but think that there must be something behind 
it, "as S^ri ]^laharaja Puluri is too noble to sloop to anything 
low. Tantaguna appears with the nobles of the court, and the 
ofheia] audience of Rangga Dull is held by the tw'o kings at the 
request of Seri Maharaja Puteri, Two princes of Sintali come to 
tn^ their luck with the ten questions, and a day is appointed for 
the iriaL After the audience the two kings with prince Aman Shah 
hold a council on the happenings in the palace, but decide that 
they must do nothing that w'ould disturb their friendly relations 
with S^ri rilabaraja Puleri as long as they arc enlrusled by her 
with the affairs of her state. As regards Taj Salim, they will 
inv^tigate further. The king of Gangga Buana returns to his 
queen, and they call Siti Selih but she denies everything. The 
king in despair calls Anta f>aliis and implores him lo help him. 
Anta Dalus, having received permission to speak candidly^ reminds 
ihe king of the prophecies of Malim Dewana, of the three n^ks, 
to which a fourth would be added later; and he relates the suspicions 
which had influenced him in giving najnes to the children. Odginally 
he had intended to inform the king, bul Malim Dewana had 
declined to disclose anything and on mere suspicion he had been 
unwiLling to anticipate the will of God. Siti Selih and eleven of 
her friends are summoned; Sili S^lsh excuses herself on account 
of illness and despatches a friend to her sister Sill Khalilah to say 
ihal their, game has been discovered! But the messenger is 
intercepted. Threatened with death on the stake the friends of Siti 
Selih confess. Sili S^lih denies evein lhing; Johar Salim and his wife 
are sent for, but have fled. The king swoons ; when he awakes Anta 
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I>aJu.s con5o](^s him that he vfill soon see his son but the kmg tells 
him that he must be dead, as hia queen had seen the ring and 
the kijln in the possession of Sfiri Maharaja Puteri^ Anta Dalus 
still believes in Alalim Dewana’s prophecies. Prince Aman Shah 
is called; be docs not unddrstand the meaning of the boy’s body 
of which Seri ^laharaja Puteri had told the qiieenj but he knows 
that Ganja Mara is Buana. He trikes charge of the investiga- 
tion^ and Johar Salim ha^^ng ded, his friends are exaniined and the 
man who has brought the boy to PuSau fCubin is discovered. Aman 
Shah narrates how he found Janus^ who owns to being the son of 
Anta DnluSr on his search after Oanja Mara, and that Janu$ al^ 
knew that Ganja Mara was identical with Keta BiiLuia. The king 
of Jangg;i Diipa is called and told that Ganja Mara was prince of 
Gangga Buana. They all agree to be patient and rely on the 
words of Malini Dewana;^ and Aman Shah rebtes that Janus had 
found traces of a raft on one of the islands, and how they had 
separated to meet again after some months at Jangga Dnpa. 
Everybody is getting more hopeful, and Anta Dal us advisee that an 
eye be kept on Seri Maharaja Puteri^ who is $ure to know more, 
and to hnd out what the man w'ho is hidden in the palace Jooks 
like. The kings agree, and the queen of Gangga Buana is told to 
give a hint to her daughters and princes Kemalih. The culprits 
are looked up. 

On the following morning Seri Maharaja Puteri sends ladies 
of the court to fetch the two [srincesses of Gangga Euana, who 
have again a hard time, being pressed by S^ri Maharaja Puteri 
to promise that they will obey Ganja ?.lara in all things. They 
apply to her for protection, but Seri Maharaja Puteri replies that 
what pleases Ganja Mara also pleases her,^ and tells several storied 
how true friends and true lovers feel exactly the same. She 
threatens lo give them a lovc-pliiltre she had obtained from a 
Brahman of the mountajns, which would make tbem die slaves 
of the will of Ganja Mara, or another one, which would make 
them mad^ as she was not accustomed lo have her will opposed. 
A& the princesses remain obstinate, Seri Maharaja I^titeri feigns 
anger and sends tht^m back to princess KSTnaJih, who informs her 
parents by letter of what has taken place. The lungs and queens 
are uneasy, but are persuaded by Aman Shah and Anta Dalus that 
S&ri Maharaja Puteri W'ould do no WTOUg. 

Maharaja G^nta Bumi at jangga I-awi can obtain no reply 
to the ten questions of Seri Maharaja Puteri from his brother 
and his sage$ and resolves to enforce a decision. He sends one of 
his ministers, Menter! Sentia, with an enormous army lo Rangga 
Duli w’ith a letter of his grand vizier and his ministers to the 
grand vizier and ministers of Rangga Duii, and with the order to 
storm the town and to Capture S^ri Maharaja Puteri if she declines 
to become his wife. WTien the rumour reaches Rangga Duli, Seri 
Maharaja Puteri declares that she would accept the suitor only 

if he solves her questions; otherwise the kings^ Lo whom she had 
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entrusted the affairs of state, would know' what there is to l>e done, 
being belter versed in matters of war than herself, -Menteri SSntia 
with forty warriors is admitted to the audience, and the letter is 
read, telling the grandvizier and miiiisters of Rangga l>uli that the 
king of Jangga Lawi bad received the letter and the questions, but 
that they had to do w ith a real world and not with wrmian's whims; 
if they can persuade their queen to accept the king s suit, it will 
be in the inieresl of their country: if they prefer to follow a woman’s 
whim, everybody will have to act as he considers best. ^ Tantaguna 
requests the king of Gangga Buana to give his decision, and be 
replies that certainly it will not be wise to follow a w'oinan'S whims, 
but it wilt also not be right to use force against a mighty queen 
who will only be an unwilling parly to the quarrel. Kot to obey 
her command would be treason, and he as a ^esl cannot but abide 
by her will that she would not obey Maharaja Genta Bumi unless 
he was able to answer the ten questions; the ambassador should 
persuade his king to obey the wish of Seri Maharaja Putfiri, which 
would only increase his glory. The ambassador angrily replies that 
in that case they had better prepare for war, as he would not 
return without having aitained his purp<ise, and leaves the audience 
w'ithout doing obdsance. Later, he sends a letter acknowledging 
that it would l>e wrong to attack the country' which is in the right, 
but that he has to oliey' his king. The king of Gangga Buana, 
replies that he understands the ambassadors position and shall not 
blame him for what is to come. 

The troops of Rangga Dull, Gangga Buana and Jan^a pupa 
are called to arms, and Janus asks for the command of the auxiliaries 
from Chinu Balai. who are only live hundred mighty fighters, and 
the prioce of Chinta Balei fs advised to keep his champions at home, 
ready to attack the enemy in the rear. 

Sentia has split his army into three parts who are to surround 
the town; they are met by the three armies of Rangga Dull, who 
however do not answer the wardrums of Sentia and fight only to 
frustrate the enemy’s design. S6niia sees that I hey will restrict 
themselves to the defensive and that he will have to attack the 
people who have done no wTong in order to gain a decision. He 
sends a written report to his king and on the following morning 
orders an attack against the troops of Ran|n^a I>uli, who during 
the night have ihrrovn up entrenchments. The leader of the attack 
is Jani, the cliampiun of Jangga Lawl, and the troops of Rangga 
Dull suffer great loss through him for ten day's. Janus and Anta 
f>alus bring tlie au.viliaries from Chinia Balai into action, and Ganja 
Mara accompanies Janus and his ten friends, to return as a warrior 
from ChiiUa Baku, and if successful in the fight, to solve the ten 
questions of Seri Maharaja Puteri in public. He returns with the 
w'arriots of Chinta Balai, and attacks Sentia's camp, t.akes and bums 
it. Senti.a has now to fight against two fronts, as the troops of 
Rangga Dull attack in their turn: the two other armies leave their 
enlrencliments and Sentia is surrounded from all sides, Ganjn Mara 
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Janj, dra^ him /ram his horee, snatches hiS weapons and 
tells him to cease fighting. Jani feels hb strength vanishing^ and 
Canja Mara tells him that he has faithfully served his master but 
should now return vanquished and kill no more in this fight. He 
then releases him, and Jaof, surprised, asks his name, Ganja Jfara 
tells him that he is called Buna {Buana?) and is a warrior from 
Chiiita Balai, Jani returns to Sentia, who is in great distress, tells 
him what has happened and that he will fight no more in this war. 
Me advises Sentia to stop the battle, and Sentia gives the sign 
to return, but the camp Iwing destroyed, the army has no base to 
retreat upon and is pressed back lo the foot of the hilb, When 
night comes, the armies of Rangga Dull return to their tow'n with 
great b<>ity. The warriors of d'hinta Balai stay the night in the 
burned camp. 

The kirigs, who have watched the liattle from the walls, return 
in joy to the palace and give order that the losses be ascertained, 
that ihc wounded receive medical aid. that widows and orphans 
are provided for, and lliat the sons of the dead are as far as 
po.ssibie appointed to the posts of their fathers. Princes and officeis 
receiv-e presents. On the following morning the prince of Chinta 
Balai comes to the audience with his warriors and receives rich 
presetils. After the audience he visits Tantaguna and praises Ganja 
Mara and Janus lo him; Tantaguna lets him into the secret and 
recommends the two to bis care, 

A few days later the great audience takes place where the princes 
of S^ntali shall be given an opportunity to solve the ten questions. 
Eight hundred Brahmans and sages are present, and S€ri :Maharaja 
Puteri lakes her seal on the throne behind the tenfold veil; the 
drums announce her presence. First political affairs are discussed. 
The king of Gangga Buana thinks that the king of Jan^a Lawi 
will not accept the defeat, and it is decided to call up the armies 
of all countries subject to Rangga Duli. Tantaguna then mentions 
the two princes of Sentali, and the prince of Chinta Balai says 
that his nephew, whom he bad adopted, being childless, was very 
^xious to hear the ten questions, in spite of all his df-tsnariiT i E 
The princes and Ganja Mara arc sent for; in the meantime Seri 
Maharaja Puteri asks about the big Idol which ^ould be fetched 
back by the lesser ones. Tantaguna replies that everything is done 
as ordered by her, but without success, and Seri M^araja PutSri 
gives the Brahmans a few grace for a last effort. The princes 
of SenUli and Ganja Mara appear, the latter in Hindu-dres, which 
makes it difficult even for Janus to recognise him and confuses 
.Aman Shah, who had intended to address him as Ganja Mara. To 
the first question the two princes reply that the biggest thing in the 
world is injustice, which darkens everything, and the audience feels 
inclined to agree. As the smallest thing in the world they name 
the mote In the sunbeam, but admit that even this is tangible and 
therefore can still lie divided, and the sages decide that the answer 
is not satisfactory. .At the third and fourth question the princes 
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bilj and Ganja Mara is asked vi^heiher be cin give an answer. He 
replies that he had not coinc io answer the questions but nierely to 
hear them, but U it would not be taken ill he would tell Them just 
what he is thinking. The biggest thing in the world i$ the mind, 
the smallest thing this temporal w-orld^ the remotest thing a deeri 
just done, as nobody can approach it again, the nearest thing is 
death. The easiest thing is to wish to refrain from every thing The 
Lord has forbidden us to do, and the most difficult thing to i>eriorm 
all the Lord bids us to do. At each answ'er one of the veils drops 
down, and the kings consult uneasily with Anta Dalusj but he Lliiivks 
that Tantsguna will know w'hat tv do. Gaiiju ALma says that the 
widest thing in the world is the human heart lyhicb believes in God's 
omnipotence, as it encompasses all His might. To the neit question 
Gan^ Mara hesitates to reply, as he is afraid to wound the feelings of 
the audience, hut^ being pardoned in advance, he says that the narrow^- 
esl thing in the world is the heart of a human being who does not 
believe in God who created him and the whole wwld, but instead of 
Him worships something that has no power at aJI. The Brahmans 
and sages fall at his feet and prorni$e to renounce earth, stone and 
timber for the true God, praising the wisdom oE Ganja Maraj who 
declines their praise as only their qUKjtions had produced the truth 
in his heart. Seri Maharaja Put^ri will accept the answer if 
Brahmans and sages viiJJ adjure false doctrine and teach the truth, 
"ihis they do, and the eighth veil drops. The last two questions 
ask what the beginning and the end of This world are, but Taniaguna 
interferes, as he does not warn S£rL Maharaja l^nteri exposed to the 
eyes of the audience. He says the answers to these questions would 
reA'eal iht knowledge of I he Lord who created every^thing before the 
high and the low, and the law^ and custom (hukum dan ‘adat) 
of all lying between beginning and end would no longer l>e veiled, 
fie cannot consent to have th^ questioEis asked publicly; whoever 
wanted to fathom them has received sufficient truth in the first 
eight answers to find The answer to the last two questions, llic kings 
agree; Seri Maharaja Puteri declares that her questions are answered 
and Uiat Tantaguna should settle the reward, be it the price of a 
kingdom, with the prince. She returns to her palace: the kings ask 
Ganja Mara to accompany them, but he pretends that hSs brains 
reel and escapes to the house of the old dyer, being afraid that 
Aman Shah will recognise hinn 

When the kings of Gangga Buana and Jangga Dupa discuss 
the matter, Aman Shah says how- strongly the stranger had reminded 
him of Ganja Mara, and relates how Janus had explained his 
disaj^aranee. A search is made and the robbers are taken. They 
confer the rubbing of Taj Salim and the spiriting away oE Ganja 
Mara by order of the queen of Jangga Hupa, The robbery are 
ihrowm into prison, and the king of Jangga Dupa, returiung to his 
palace, banishes the queen from hfs sight, regretting that he may 
not kill her. Much frightened she ileeii to princess Kenialih, but 
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the ialtcr, hearing that her own tiiothtfr fs the cause of her htisljatid's 
deathj leaves her to herself, though su^ferinf; her Ijo stay in her 
part of the palace, 

Seotia in the meantime has rallied hi:? lrc>cips with the help of 
JanL, and a ievt days later leads them to a nij^ht-attack on the 
city of Ran^a Ouli, in which Jani however takes no part. They 
succeed at firsl, and ihe ^jarrison has great difficulty tn defending 
the town. Ganja Mara, who was with S£ri Mahamja Tuieri and 
the two princesses in the palace, is called by Tantaguna and runs 
to the house of the old dyer, where Janus Is waiting for him vi^tth 
his wea^x^ns. Everything is in confusion; the enemy has advanced 
to ihe waits. Ganja ^lara h;is the sea-gate opened* and single- 
handed attacks the enemies^ Janus being left behind to defend the 
gate, thmia Mara siicceecte in driving the enemy back from the 
gates and the walls^ and the kings and Tantaguna, who have come 
to the walls, wonder at his prow^esi? and iMok that it must be the 
nq>hew of ihe prince of Chinta Balai, Ganja Mara meets S^ntia, 
captures and disarms him and dismisses him in the same way 
as Jani. Senlia gathers his troops and marches off, Ganja Mara 
retUFEis With Janus to the house of the old dyer, and on the next 
morning only the nrtany bodies of the enemy telj of the fight, Seri 
Maharaja Puleri sends the two princesses back to Lheir mother; 
they relate w'hal has happened in die palace^ but the kings are 
unable to trace the connection between the man in the palace and the 
champion outride the walls. Their [>nly way is to watch the palace 
closely* and they arrange with Tant^uita that Anian Shah commands 
die guard of Seri Maharaja Puteri s palace* but Ganja Mara knows 
their intentions and evades .^man Shah: the two princesses^ too* do 
not see him for several days. At last S^ri Maharaja Put^ii asks 
the two princesses again to dinner, where Ganja Mara Ls present, 
hut sends them back to princess Kenialih in fdgned anger when 
they refuse to make the ^emboh to Ganja Alara. to be taken hack 
to their parents, and never to return to the palace. When they 
are gone, TantagtiJfia is calletl* and Seri hlaharaja Puteri asks him 
to invite the kings and their queens and children* thdr mlnistets 
and Anta Dalus to the palace. Big preparations are made; 
Tantaguna brinji^ the guests, and Janus acts as master of cereinonles. 
Princess Kemallh* the queen of Jangga Dupa and the princess^ 
of Gangga Buana arc fetched by l\ang G^mala, though 3-5ri 
Maharaja Puieri pretends to rebuke the latter for having brought 
the two princesses to the palace again. Seri Maharaja Ptiteri 
welcomes her guests, and betel is served. Ganja ^lara is present, 
but not introduced, and ever>'body wonders who he nuiy be. Aman 
Shah would like to address him as Ganja ^Jam, but dares not, and 
only makes a sign to Anta Pahis, whose eyes are fastened on 
Ganja ^lara and Janus. .A place next to the kings is left open, 
where a rich carpet is spread. When ’^\ang Gemala urges to 
commence the meal, S^ri Maharaja Puteri replies that her father 
is not yet present. Ganja Mara understands* and by incensing his 
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lalisnian calls lilaharaja Xila Suba, who [minedialdy appears 
and lakeii his seat next io the kings, Ganja ^lara falls at his feet; 
Seri Maharaja Ihiieri, who guesses that the new guest must be 
Nila Suba^ respectfully tenders him her crowm, and Anta JJalus, 
Amaii Shah and Janti 5 render iJie ^einira/i to him. The surprise 
of the royal guests increases^ until Nila Suba calls Hadli Shah to 
him^ calls him his grandson and shows him Ganja \rara as his 
father. Then Xila Suba turns to the two kings and tells them 
everything, and mutual recognition^ greeting, ■ embracing follow% 
U'hen the merry meal is o%'er. I’antaguna requests Nila Suba to 
wed Ganja Mam and S£ri Maharaja Puteri^ whLcIi is done after 
Ganja Jlara has repented his sins (bertcubat}^ Janus and Wang 
Gemala are also married; Janus receives from Nila Suba a talisman 
which makes him invulnerable, and he is taught many tiises for 
the fightingj which Nib Suba prophesies Ganja Mara has still before 
him and in which Janus will accompany his master^ but in which 
Ganja Mara always will be victorious. Xila Suba disappears, and 
the others enjoy their happiness, until the young couples and the 
guests retire. On the following day the marriage of Ganja Mara 
and Seri Maharaja Put^ri is proclaimed in the town. 

' Sentia and jani on their retreat halt in a village and send a 
letter to Gfenta Uumi telling him what has happened and that they 
will not light any more. Gfinta Bumi amd Geiita Lokam are furious 
at being defoaTod by a woman and though Genta Aalam tries lo 
dissuade them, as they are in the wrong, declaring that there must 
be something more behind the refusal of Sentia and Jani to renew 
the fighting, and that victory over a woman brings no glory, but a 
defeat double disgrace, they call up the kings and armies ol all 
countries subject to Jangga LawL Genta Lokam departs with the 
first army. Mabtraja Surtali leads the vangunrd, Maharaja Bali 
Gudii brings up the rear, both mighty princes, whom Maharaja Genta 
Berma had vanquished. The horse of .Maharaja Genta I^kam is 
four fathoms high (three stirrups are necessary to get on its backjj 
of enormous strength, swiftness and endurance and carries the whole 
arsenal of the printed club^ four swords, bow and arrows, shield, 
discus, sling (ofj-ffir), pemutar and lasso. Genta Lokam meets 
Sentia and Jani; when they refuse to follow him. though offering 
I heir services anywhere else, he sends them in chains to the capita^ 
wLere Genta Bumi is preparing a second army. He banishes them 
from his state, and they go to another country in the neighbourhood, 
gather their friends and relations and attack and conquer a number 
of countries which are deprived of their princess and warriors, who 
have gone to Jangga Lawi. The sons and daughters of the princes 
they carry with them, but take good care of them. .\t last they 
conquer a big, well fortified town, which they make their capital and 
centre for further campaigns. 

Genta Bumi wUh the ;§econd army follows his brother; Genta 
Aalam remains at home to guard the country. 
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G^nta Lofcam has reached Rangga [)uiij where Tantagiina has 
prepareii everyLhing for the war, Gfinta Lokam sends an embassy 
of forty champions, who do no obeisance to the kings and arrogantly 
demand that S§n Maharaja Puteri be delivered lo Jangga LawL, 
fktherw'ise they will prepare for war. Janus asks whether they have 
no eyes to see that all preparations have heeti made. Only in order lo 
have ihal information conveyed to their prince wiJl he suffer them 
to return: otherwise they would have lost their heads the moment 
they failed to make the tembdii. Rather ashamed they return and 
are reprimanded by Genta Lokam for their unnecessary^ rudeness. 
On the following day Genta Lokam sends a letter to the ministers 
and nobles of Elangga Ouli ; Maharaja Sunali, accompanied by 
twenty officials, conveys the letter. He is tourteously Teceived in 
the audience-hall and the letter is read, which say's that Gtnta Lokam 
Is instructed by his brother to punish Rangga Duli for not following 
the custom of the world hat a woman's whim, and advises them lo 
persuade Sfiri Maharaja Puleri lo follow his brother’s wish; if they 
decline, he has done his duty towards them and ha$ no other choice 
but to carry out his Bovcreign's wish. Sunali adds that the troops 
of Rangga Dull vi^ould be easily scattered by his army, and they 
should consider well before taking their decision. All are struck 
by his words, and in a low voice TanUiguna replies that the 

bluest of Maharaja Ganda Sin they were bound to obey his 
daughter, which he had borne in mind ’when answering the first 
letter. She had made no other condition but the answering of her 
ten questions, which had also been the wish of Ganda Sin. Genta 
Humi had not answered the questions hut had tried force. Now the 
son of Maharaja Shams Aalam of Gangga BuaJia had answered the 
questions; their fate was given into his hands, and to Hs decision 
they would submit. Sunali asks that Ganja Mara be shown to 
him, and looking at him he remarks that his features are well 
suited for his task, and that he doubts which side will suffer defeat, 
but enumerates the princes, champions and strength of his army* 
The kings and ministers b^ome uneasy^ but Ganja Mara replies 
that Sunali is right and only deliberation would prevent later 
repentance. But he had found out that a man in this world is 
surrounded by enemies, from the elephant down to the sandfly^ 
by jins and Peri’s: how would he be able lo live (without the 
protection of God?). There were two ways which men followed in 
this world, the one leading to salvation^ the other to calamity. Who 
follows the first, can do no wrong: who follows the second^ can do 
no right. Thai was his guide-rope to which he would cling. He 
had hoped to be delivered of his sins by now^ but this hope had 
been destroyed by the arrival of Sunali, who however was only the 
delegate of a ilelegate. If the original provoker of this affair were 
there^ he would challenge him to meet him man to man and seek 
the decision os to who was right and who was ’wrong. He asks 
Sunali to try and persuade the movL^r of all this to spare the lives 
of his people and submit to the decUion of single combat. Sunali 
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agrees, as he now believes that victory lies in the hands of Ganja 
Mara. A letter is written to ihe effect that ihey have nothing to 
add io their loitner letter and Oiat their fate lies wiOr Caoja ^lardt 
Tfi?ho^ words Sunali would convey. This he does^and Genta Lokam 
admits that the right is on the side of Ganja Mantp and in a war 
has always proved lo be the greatest asset but he has 

geme tiH) far and honour does not suffer him to retreat, though he 
wih meet Ganja Mara in single comhat. He orders the general 
attack for the next morning. 

The kings are afraid when tliey sec the immense army approach¬ 
ing in order of Kiattle. Ganja A Tara and Janus join the troops 
outside the city-walis. They cheer up wheta they see Ganja Mara. 
Gfnta Lokam's battle^drums are not answered by Ganja ^fara, and 
Genta Lokam is told the reason w^hy. Merdan^ G§nta Lokam 
strongest fighter. Is allowed to open the hght: he has a guard of 
eight hundred merij all relations of his, with him, and an army of 
5+000 men and 3,000 horses, supposed to be the hnest fighters of 
Jangga LawL Gaiija Mara asks God to forgive him the bloodshed, 
and armed with the sword of Xila Suba^ bow and arrows and a 
stout cudgel goes to meet the enemiK, Janus remaining behind in 
charge of the troops with the instructiou to keep back his tnen^ but 
not to suffer the enemy to approach the walls. Ganja Mara ea:$ily 
defeats a son and relation of Merdan+ but with the latter he has a 
hard fight and only after long wrestling can vanquish him. But 
M^rdan refuses to return defeated is bound and entrusted to Janus 
to be carried behind the lines. His relations and troops interferej 
general fighting begins and ^l^rdan is freed. GSnta Lokam sends 
his best knights to kill Ganja Mara with their lassoes^ and he 
disappears in the turmoil Janus tries to rescue him, Aman Shah 
taking command of the troops outside the city-walls. Night comes, 
the troops of Janggu Lawi are called back^ and Ganja Mara also 
returns. By mere chance he meets Janus in the darkj chasing him 
first thinking he is a warrior who has deserted his post, and they 
both return to the city. Ganja Mara meets in the palace S^ri 
Maharaja F'uterl and princess KSmalih and his two sisters, all 
w^eejiing in their anxiety for him, but Seri Maharaja Puteri chaffs 
him that nobody cares for him and that they were weeping for the 
old kings wht> had now all that trouble when they had just met 
their daughter-in-law. After the meal Ganja Mara retires with 
princess Kemalih. 

On the following morning a council of war is held, Janus is to 
l>e ahowed to follow Ganja Mara into the fight: Aman Shah shall 
ojmmand the troops outside ihe town and receives ihe ring of 
Kuhaya to keep him I'rnm harm. At CCnta I^kams side Merdan 
refuses to fight any more in this war and is sent in fetters to the 
capital He meets Genta Bunn on his way, who even offers him 
the kingdom nl Rangga Dull if he will fight again, but banishes 
him when he refuses. Merdan calls back his relations and army 
and follows the esumple of Senla and Jani, 
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Mirdan^s place as first fighter h tak^n by Bfindukar^ who is 
disarmed by Ganja ^Jaru and punished with a whip by Janus w^hen 
he tries to wound Ganja Mara s horse. He flees back to bis friends, 
arms himsei! again and captures Janus with his lasso. Ganja Mara 
frees Janus, and after another fight tiendukor i5 bound and brought 
to the rear, bui G^nla Lokam sends more troops who surround 
Ckinja Mara and Janus, and Bendukar js able to free himself again, 
snatches a sword from one of the warriors who guard him and 
attacks the troops of Rangga Dulip evading hmvever Aman Shah. 
Ganja Mara and Janus would pursue him^ but are kept back by new 
masses of the enemy. At that nioment G^nta Hu mi arrives, and 
Genta Lokam, who thinks at first that auxiliaries for Rangga Dull 
are coming, orders half hb arm^^' to turn front. This gives Gartja 
Mara an opjHirtunity to cut bis way through the encniies^ and he 
soon reaches Bendukar,. w'hom he throw's down and binds, B^ndukar 
laughs: ' Were my might ever so great, I could not fight against 

the right.Ganja ^fara unbinds him, and B^ndiikar asl^ to 
be killed. Ganja Mara refuses, and Hendukar tells him that he 
will be invincible, as wrong cannot be turned into tight, and 
asks to be allowed lo retire with his clan from this useless war. 
Ganja ^fara gives him a sword, Janus brinp him a horse, and 
B^ndukar, sfiiuting them respectfully, rides over the battlefield, 
gathers his dan and retires to the foot of the hills. Gfinta Lokam 
guesses what has happened. When he is informed that it is his 
brother who arrives with his army, he calls bach his troops and 
goes to meet Genta Bumi. They decide to give their troops a few 
days' rest and then repeat the attack until Rangga Dull faUs. 
Ganja ^Jara guesses his intentions and divides hi$ troops into three 
armies, one under .Vman Shah to guard the town, the second under 
JaiLUS to remain in reservies, and the third one to follow himself into 
battle. 

Bendukar^ who does not know that G&nta Bumi has joined 
his brother, returns over mountain-passes to jangga Lawi, but meets 
only Genta Aalam there. He tells him that he will fight no more 
in this useless wsTt that right is unconquerable by might, and advises 
Gen(a .\alam to write a letter to his brother asking him to make 
p^ce, which can be done without dishonour^ as w^ar is ended by 
either defeat, sdetory or peace. Hendukar has to convey the letter^ 
being promised by Genta .\alam that he will be allowed to return 
if Genta Bumi and GiSnta Lokam det^ide to continue the w^ar. 

Three days after his brother's arrival Genta D>kani gives order 
to renew the fighting. Genta Bumi w'anted to wait and see what 
Rangga Duli w^ould do, but is told that the oilier side would never 
start the fighting, and he leaves everything to Genta Lokam, though 
he feels that he is doing wrong. Their united armies deploy into 
line, and in great fright the defenders of Rangga Duli observ^e the 
immense masses. Ganja Mara says that they must leave the 
decision to God; he will do his best, but if he should be slain they 
must do whiit they think fit; me^niime they should recommend 
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him to God '5 protection^ Silent and weeping they pray for him 
when he departs. He Lakes Kubaya's ring and bids Tamsun and 
Jamsir stay with the kings. M their request he calls Nila Suba by 
means of his taliSTiianr who at once simnnons the armies of all the 
JiiiSj Peris, Dewas and Mambangs and appears on the watch-tower 
befnre the kings. He reminds them of the justice of Godp who will 
not suffer the guiltless to \yt destroyed. He sends Tamsun and 
Jamsir to fetch Dul ,\kbar, the battle-horse of Saidini ,'\U, from the 
motintain Bedariah. All wonder at the look of the horse with its 
small fetlocks and broad hoofs^ true to its name, Nila Stiba puts 
the bridle on the horse, places a Udisman in its mouth and tells it 
that to-day it shall carry^ his son into battle against the unbelievers,, 
that with help of God no harm will come to it: it will not feel 
hunger^ thirst and eshanstion and will obtain great reward in the 
next world. Ganja Mara takes leave of the kings and mounts Dtil 
Akbar; Its neighing frightens all other horses. The armies of Nila 
Suba, now^ a|^ar and take their position under the walls of the 
city, to the relief of the kings and the armies of Rangga Duli. 
(ianja Mara's first fight is with Tukan, who is captur^j frees 
himself and is killed by Janus, Over his body the general fighting 
begins* mainly against Ganja ilara^ whose back is covered by Janus: 
the two seem^ to be invincible, Gfinla Bumi observ^es them closely 
and wonders at Dul Akbar^ w^hich joins in the fight and seems to 
carry nut evert' thought of its master* Genta Bumi conceives that 
to fight against Ganja Mara will be useless, but he has gone too far 
and therefore remains silent. He advises Genta Lokam to send 
half of his army against the troops of Rangga Hull to storm the 
town and burn it, keeping Ganja Mara engaged so that he cannot 
assist the troops of Rangga Duli, This is done, and the fight under 
the walls begins: night comes, but the battle is continued by the 
light of lanterns and torches. 

Malim Dew ana at Gangga Buana is aware of what has happened, 
ihii Keta Buana is now' called Ganja Mara, that he has found his 
parents and is fighting a big battle, Nila Suba also being present. 
To greet the latter he wanders with his disciples to Rangga Dull, 
but arrives at night during the great attack on the town and stays 
in the forest, praying fur the welfare of all true Moslems, 

A man Shah fights valiantly against the masses of the enemy, 
but near daybreak can hardly maintain his ground, and Nila Suba 
sends his troops to assist him. ,\t first ,^man Shah thinks that the 
enemy has got lietween himself and the walls and retires slowly to 
defend the town, but when he sees the army of Nila Suba attacking 
the enemy and slowly pressing him back, he joins them in a furious 
attack p and the troops of Jangga Lawi flee. 

Ganja Mara hears the turmoil under the walls and wishes to 
heir** hut the enemies do not allow' him to pass^ and Dul Akbar 
refuses to be turnedt even when Janus tries to lead it. With a 
heavy hc^irt Ganja .Mara continues fighting where he is, until he 
hear^ the warcry of Nila Suba's troops and much relieved doubles 
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his fury. G^nta Lokam and G-^nta Bum! succeed in separalin^^ 
Ganfa ^fara and Janu^ by a wedge nf their best warriors, and hSOO 
furious elephanis are turned ag:ainst Ganja >rara. The day breaks. 
Near the city the troops of Jangga Lawi flee, hotly pursued by 
.Aman Shah, whiast the army of Nila Suba has returned to the 
former position under the walls. In hi$ feiir for Ganja Mara, whom 
he has not seen smcc yesterday, Anian Shah presses the enemy back 
to the middle of the bsiifefield. When Ganja !Mara sees that Janus 
has been separated from him, he attacks the elephants with such 
fury that they lum and trample Centa Eumi s trcKops under iheir 
feet. Genta Lokam leads fresh troops against Ganja Mara, and 
with a few bounds I>ul Akbar brings Ganja ^lara face to face with 
tJenta ^kam. To the latter’s surprise Ganja Mara is able to 
party' his blows with the club, w'hkh soon breaks, and also the 
strokes of his enormous sword, which Ganja Mara says is due to 
the protection of the guiltless by God. CSnta fiOkani's horse 
collapses, Ganja Mara also jumps from his horse and they wrestle 
for a long time, until G^nta Lokam is getting exhausted. Genta 
Bumi sends his best champtons to rescue his brother, but Dul 
.■\kbar suffers no one to approach. 

Janus and Aman Shah, who ajre attaching the enemy in a blind 
fur\' in order to cut their way through to Ganja ^lara^ are captured 
by the lassoes of the enemy. Nila Suba, invisible, flies down to the 
battlefield and bids Dul Akbar fight in the dJ tec don of Janus, whom 
It soon reaches and frees of the lassoes. Nila Suba gives Janus, 
a sign to cut his way through to Ganja l^fara, and returns to 
Rangga Du!i. Janus succeeds in reaching Ganja Mara, w^ho with 
a^ last effort throws Genu Lokam, mounts on his back and a^ks 
him whether he will leave the way of e^Jl. Genta Lokam does not 
reply, and when Ganja Mara releases hiiUj he jumps up,. take$ his 
sword and attacks Janus. Ganga 3fara intercedes and slowdy forces 
Genta Lokam back. Janus tells him that Aman Shah is captured and 
Ganja ^lara gives him Dul Akbar to help him, but is compelled 
to assist himself with his arrows ere Aman Shah is freed. The 
young prince is utterly exhausted: Janus brings him back to his 
irwps and rebukes the feudiil princes for having lef him go. 
\Mthout taking food or water^ Janus hurries back to Ganja Mara^ 
who mounts Dul .Akbar and asks Janus to follow him. as he will 
try to meet again Genta Lokam, who has retired behind his troops 
and is sending fresh warriors to delay Cianja Mara. Night comes, 
and Janus asks Ganja Alara to advance slowly, as he finds it difficult 
to climb over the masses of the dead. Ganja Mara sees how 
exhausted Janus is and a$ks him to go back and refresh himself, but 
Janus reftiscs to go without him, and Ganja Mara will not turn his 
bijck on his enemies. He dues not, however^ advance any further 
and contenLs himself by slaughtering with his arrows the enemies 
sent against him again and again by G£nta Lokam, who thinks 
that Ganja Mara's strength must soon be exhausted. 
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Aman ShFjh h felched into the diy by the kingSp but as soon 
as he has recovereti and eaten, he rushes into the battle to 

lfH>k for Ganja ^lara, and the feudal princes, unable to keep him 
backp have no other choke but to follow him. At day-break Ganja 
.Mara bids Janus take a horse and see where Aman Shah b. 
Janus finds hsm fighting near the city; he obtains some rice 
and water which he tries to bring to Ganja Mara. iTie 

latter has at last met Genta Lokam again, Genla Lokam falls, 
IS kicked by his own horse and by Dul AUxir, and Ganja 

Mara success in throwing him down, jumps from his Jiorse 
nil Genta Lokam s breast, draws the latter s dagger and asks him 
to surrender. Genta Lokam struggles in v^ln and at last confesses 
that be is as good as a dead man. Ganja Mara replies that he 
wants nothing but this confession, which means that he will not 
fight any more in this war^ and tells him to return to his country 

with the knowledge of what is wrong and right. Genta Lqkam 

repHes that if Ganja Mara releases him he will try to persuade 
his brother to return with him to Jangga Lawi. If his brother 
refuses, he must fight on his own account: he himself, being a dead 
man, may not fight any more. Ganja Mara releases him, gives 
him hack his dagger and Salutes him when he departs, Genta Lokam 
returns to his brother, asks him not to fight any more against Ganja 
-Mara, who must be so exhausted that they will be able to capture 
him easily. Genta Lokam replies that he is of the same opinion^ 
and that was the reason why he had accepted his release; he would 
not return to Jangga Lawi tiefore he had vanquished Ganja Mara, 
who othenvise was sure to follow* lliem. He continues to send fresh 
troops again.st Ganja ^fara^ whose ^fter thoughts vanish at this 
breach of faith, and for iw'o days and two nights he fights incessantly 
without being able to meet Genta Lokam, who rests and recruits 
his strength. The third night is very' dark, and Ganja Mara simply 
slaughters those who attack hinij without advancing any further. 
At day-break G^nta Lokam^ who thinks him exhausted^ approaches 
from behind and with a tremendous blow tries to kill Ganja Mara. 
Dui .\kljar sees him and jumps aside, but the blow strikes Ganja 
Mara's shoulder, slips off and strikes Dul Akhar’s side. Ganja 
Mara is thrown down and faints, hut Dul Akbar does not suffer 
Genta I^okam to approach and skilfully evades hb blows. Ganja 
Mara recovers and finds himself silting on the ground with Genta 
Lokam trying to get at him. He jumps up, and cuts off the feet 
of Genta Likaars horse. Genta Lokam is throwm down just when 
he had swung his club over his head, strikes his own feet and rolls 
on the ground. Ganja Mara jumps on his breast and shouts: Hai^ 
raja^ Is that thy faith Genta Lokam opens his mouth' to 

sue for mercy, but Dul .Akbar crushes his chin with its hoof, 
and when Ganja Mara tries to push the hnrse aside, with a second 
kick crushes G^nta Lokams head so that his brains are scattered. 
Genta Bumi sees his brother's death, jump$ from his elephant on 
to a horse and attacks Ganja Mara. The pKiint of G^nta Bumi’s 
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sword breaks off and buries itself in the earth like a caltrop. Ganja 
^fara cuts off the legs of Genta Bumi's horse, and Genta Buioi is 
thrown upon the point of his sword. He is umble to rise and hurb 
the stump of hi$ sword at his enemy. Ganja Mara tells him that 
he should return to his country to have h\s wound treated and to 
meditate how the whole affair has brought him no profit. He 
sheathes his sword, mounts Dul Akhar and rides away. The troops 
of Jangga Lawi take to flighty canning their wounded king and the 
coi^se of Genta Lokam with them, and all alone Ganja Mara halts 
<m ihe battlefield on the back of Dul .^kbar. The army of Rangga 
Dull raises a shout of victor}*', but Janus orders them to be silent. 
Malim Dewaiia, who during those four days and nights has waited 
on the edge of the forest, comes to the battlefield, and kisses Ganja 
Mara and Janus. They do not know him, but when they faeai 
that he is a fakir from the country of Ganja Mara's father and has 
come to meet Xila Suba^ they guess who he is^ They return to the 
city I where Aman Shah greets them. Arrived at the gate* Dub' 
.Akbar refuses to advance and turns his head; Ganja Mara jumps 
down, and Dul iVkbar collapses and dies. Ganja Mara weeps over 
the body of his charger. Flowers of gold and sUver and alms are 
scattered by order or Tantaguna, and MaHm Dew'ana is welcomed. 
Nila Suba commands that Dul Akbar be buried where he fell. The 
town shall henceforth bear the name of Dul Akbar. XUa Suba 
thanks MaHm Dew'ana for his a^istarice, which he trusts his son 
(Ganja Mara) will be able to repay him. He knows that Genta 
Bumi h to die, and bick the kings prepare^ as in three days he 
will crown Ganja Mam king of Dul Akbar. He returns to his 
kingdom, and the others to their palaces* Spies report that the 
troops of Jangga Lawi are hurrying back to their country. Ganjn 
XIara returns to the palacej where his two wives have W'ept, fasted 
and pras^ed for his safe return, though Seri Maharaja Putin says it 
was for the old kings. After they have eaten together with Badli 
Shah, Ganja Mara takes a long rest, dividing the time between Sir! 
^laharaja Puteri and princess Kimalih. His two sisters come the 
following morning and are chaffed again^ but now know how to 
reply, and SIri XIaharaja Puteri complains that princess Wajah 
Aljarnll should be given into the charge of a religious tutor to teach 
her modesty and beat her if necessary^ Ganja Mara asks where Such 
a teacher could be found. Sirl ^laha^aja Puteri replies that she 
knows of onCj who however may educate only one of the princesses: 
he comes form Jangga Dupa. Ganja Mara understands. 

Janus, after having buried Dul Akbar^ orders the temples of 
the town to be pulled down. The idob, are melted down and the 
gold is distributed as alms to the poor and to the Brahmans and 
sages who have adopted the true faith. The old dyer and his wife 
receive rich presents. 

During the days of fighting nobody has thought of Siti Khnlilah 
and Johar Salim, but now the war is over, they are afraid, and visit 
Janus and ask his advice. He instructs them, and on the following 
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iTKiming SUi KhEiJilab visits her sister in the palace. ’^\h£n 
reluming, she is recognised and with her sister brnugbl before the 
kings and ministers^ The robbers are also fetched^ and all the 
culprits are to be impaled. The king of Gang?a Buana upbraids 
Siti Selih and Siti Khdilab; they ask for mercy as they have done 
no wrong but a great service to the king. When the prince bad 
been bom, and Dewana had prophesied his fate, they had 

exchanged the hoys during the first days of their life, as at that 
time the king would hirdly notice itp whilst a later separation 
would have bren intolerable,' Reljdng upon Malim Bewana s words 
they bad brought the boy to the island that he might be prepared 
for the task he had now accomplished to the amaaenient of the world. 
Their own merit had tome to light, and they would submit to the 
king^s Judgment. The king is dumb with surprise; .Anta Dalus 
guesses that his son has suggest thb defence, kisses them and says 
that they have done welh All agree, the king pardons them and 
promotes them to be the first ladies of the palace. The others are 
also pardoned, and the robbers are set free after having sworn never 
to do wrong again- 

Festivities commence, and after seven days and nights Xila 
Suba proclaims Janus grandvizicr of Ganja Mara with the title of 
Mangkubumi, scattering gold and silver-fiowers over his head. Nila 
Suha proclaims Ganja Mara sovereign of Dul Akhar with the title of 
Sultan Fazl Shah Aalam Xobadz Shah, Malim Dewana reads the 
prayer with the new title of the Sultan and asks God 5 blessing on 
him and his descendants. The assembly pays homage to the sultan 
and swears allegiance, and Tantaguna reads the tpndudmg prayer. 
In the palace Ganja Mara p^ys obeisance to Xila Suba and the 
kings and pa>^ his respects to Malim Dewana, who is presented with 
the income of a country for himself and his descendants under 
charier and seal^ whilst in the audjcnce-haJl Tantaguna feasts the 
assembly. The prisoners from (he army of Jangga Lawi are given 
iraveiling-money to return to their country. 

In a letter Seri Alaharaja Puleri acquaints the king of Gangga 
Buana with her ardent wish, and at Kila Suha’s desire I^lalim 
Dewana reads the marriage-formula for prince Aman Shah and 
princess ^\'ajah al-JamiL Kila Suba and hlallm Dewana depart, 
and the marriage-feast for the young couple is given by S 5 ri 
Maharaja PuEeri, 

G5nta Bumi dies on his way to Jangga I-awi. and is carried to 
his capitah Bendukar meets the retumlng army, but decides to 
bring Genta Aabm's letter to his brother to Ganja Mara as a proof of 
G^nta .Xalam's attitude. When Genta Bum is and Genta Lokam^s 
bodies are burned^ Genta Aalam sends for SSntia and Merdin, who 
advise him to proceed to Ganja ^lara and leave it to him to decide 
the fate of Jangj^ Lawi. (iCnla .Aakm marches with a big army 
to Dul ,Akbarj where the news of his approach arrives at the moment 
when Bendukar is received in audience by Ganja ^lara. Bendukar 
explains that Genta Aalam never had any desi^ against Ranggi 
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Dtili and had tried lo dissuade his brothers from ttsing foree. He 
IS received by the Mangkttbumi with a large escort, and Ganja 
Mara welcomes him. Ginta .-\a1am and Sentia become converts to 
bkui. M^rdan reftises, but acknowJedges Ganja Mara as his 
sovereign, and he as well as Sehtia are invested with the countries 
they have aniquered. G^nta AaJam shaJJ retain Jangga Lawi, but 
prefers to remain with Ganja Mara to become confirmed in his new 
faith and S^ntia and Merdan wllJ govern Jangga Lawi, But 
after Genta Aalam has stayed a long time with Ganja Mara and 
has become quite a Muslim scholar^ he is married to the second 
princess of Gangga Btiana and made king of Jafigga hawi with 
B^ndukar as his minister. Aman Shah is crowned king of Jangga 
Uupa. The kin^ return to their counlrieSj but visit Ganja Mara 
once a year^ until Badli Shah has attained his tenth year and is 
crowned king of Gangga Biianar under the care of Anta Dal us and 
the ministers. The old kings go to live at Dui Akbarj where Shah 
Aalam Nobatb Shah keeps a reign of justice. 

Here ends the story of Ganja Mara^ which is to show the 
omnipotence of God, so that readers may become righteous and 
acquire merit with God, the creator. 

Copied from a maiiuscript in the possession of a white merchant 
(kGrmg^n saudagar paicA] in the year 130J, on the first day of 
the month Shaba n, that ver>^ blessed day^ by hlohamad Kassim bin 
al-marhum? at Penang. 
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Jawi Speiling 

By Zainal-Abidin hiti .Alimad. 

It ha$ been said with much irulh that the Arabic characters 
are less suited to represent Malay liounds than are the Roman. But 
it has also been said with hardly a ^ain of truth that there is no 
Si^stem governing the Jawi spelling of Malay words. The spelling 
of Malay words written in Malayo-.Arabsc characters is full of irre¬ 
gularities—and these unfortunately among the most common and 
every day words. But this does not pro\'e that the same b the ca^ 
with ail "the reirialning Malay words^ or that Jawl spelling b devoid 
of system. WTien ^lalay words aie classified there are evident 
certain general principles governing the Jawi spelling just as there 
are principles governing the spelling of other languages not possessing 
a perfect alphabet. 

Jawi filing as it stands lo-day is built upon the principle of 
the bath or haraksi system, which is a peculiar property of the 
Arabic language^ and on the principle of the imruf ^ahi wbich is a 
common property of most alphabetic languages. This mixture of 
diwrgent principles is partly responsible for the irregularities of 
Jawi spelling: the problem is where to apply the one and where the 
other in accordance wdth popular practice and established usage. 
But there are other and more important causes too which have given 
rise to difficulties. 

Firstly^ the letters of (ht Jawi nr Maiayo-Arabk afphabei were 
origimlty all consonants. As used in Arabic, there is not a single 
letter which represents a vowel-sound. Ali}^ ya and wau^ now 
regarded by Malays a$ vowel-letters (hnmf saksi), ne\^r were and 
never are vowels in Arabic. Their nature happening to be cognate 
with the three vowel-sounds in .Arabic (i.e. aiif with faihtihi ya with 
kasrahf and wau with danifnab}^ they cannot but serve to lengthen 
these vowel-sounds when one of them follows its cognate. The 
vowebsounds in Arabic are all represented by bans or diacritical 
Strokes. Thus pada, padt^ padn, for InstaTice, are resi>ectively 

tvTitten according to Arabic system Pd. Fd+ Pd or jj 

(=m moderfl Jawi spellinp or 1j ) But as a rule, m 

Arabic writioR even these strokes are used only for unusual or ambi¬ 
guous words, or when the writing is meant lor “ parrot " readers. 
Otherwise when context and gramnw show the correct bans, they 
are not employed. 
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Secondly, the vowel-sounds of the llalay lan^uape aTC not the 
same in number and kind as those of Arabic. Arabic has only three 
distinct vowel-sounds, namely, fathah (—a), kasrsk {—i nr c) and 
dimmeA (=if or o), which are rendered in ifalay as baris ili-atas, 
haris di-bfTseah and bans di-kadapart. Ma'ay has at least six vowel- 
sounds. So, the Arabic system of representing vowels is insuHicient: 
to reproduce and distinguish Malay sounds. 

These two facts led to a third which explains hnw the bam and 
/iiintf saksi systems have ultimately come to get mixed up. 

WTicn the Arabic alphabet was introduced for the writing of 
the Malay language, the system of .Arabic orthography might have 
been applied in tato, at least as an experiment. But the 14tb 
century Trengganu inscription makes a lavish use of hurui idkst, 
especially atif . The subs^uent standardized spelling of the 16— 17 
centuries used them ver\' sparingly, which proves that the scribes of 
that time had the bans system in their minds all the time’ and some 
old mannscripts which have come down to us are fully vocalised with 
baits. But though they knew the harh system, they found it tpiile 
inadequate. To meet the difficulty they did not introduce new 
harh in addition to the three in use; that would have increased the 
comnlication and tediousness of writing, when their desire was, if 
possible, to leave out the bans and write Malay simply without them, 
as Arabic is generally written. But entire omission of the borts 
was impracticable. The Malay language having a grammar totally 
diCerent from .Arabic and vowel-sounds much more ela^ralc, the 
wholesale omLssion of baris would have made the spelling hardly 
intelligible. Hence these foster-scribes of the Malay language were 
driven to the only alternative, namely, that of supplying the defi¬ 
ciency of vowels by using letters to represent them. 

In the Arabic alphabet, as ha.s lieen seen above, there are no 
letters which represent vowel-sounds. So a second dlfhcully arose. 

Despite this, j ^ ' were adopted to supply the need, seeing 

that the nature of these letters corresponds with the three main 
divisions of vowel-sounds in the Malay language. This practice has 

survived and Malays continue to call and look up on » ' as 

solely buruf saksi. 

Unhappily for Jawi spelling, early writers did not invent new 

letters to supply the vacant place of j ^ 1 as consonants: t i 

have to serve both as consonants and as vowels. Nor did they devise 
any method to meet the shortage of vowel letters. They overlooked 
the fact that Malay has really more vowel-sounds than three, Hence 
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additioiuil work for ; ' for if funclfoning as vowels they 

are iiiadequate for the sounds they art made to represent, and yet 
they have to suffice and discharge the functions as best they can. 
Further the habit of employing the bans system had been so far 
established in the spelling of a large number of words, that Malay 

writers never dared to spell tait in any other way than nor 

.z-w wifCi-etc.. in any other way. The result Is a mixture 
of the basis system and the iiutu} sabsi. 

These are the causes of irregularities in Jawl spelling. They 
are not to be found in the consonants of the Jawi alphabet: 
have more consonants than enough. The main causes of irregulari¬ 
ties are the three-fold defects indicated above, the omission of bans 
being the most important; and all three may be traced directly or 

indirectly to these three letters * ^ summarise, these 

causes were:— 

(1) ^ • 1 have to serve both as vowels and consonants. 

(2) .4s vowels, • fj ' have to do duty for at least six 

Malay vowel-sounds. Obviously three vowel-letters are 
not suffiejent to represent vowel-sounds. 

(3) As consonants, • 1 are liable on the omission of 

basis to be confused with j (J ' vowels. 

(4) The sum of the above is that * ^ ' are made to 
emry more burden than the>' can reasonably do. By 
borrowing * ^ 1 to serve as vwels extra res¬ 
ponsibility is thrown upon them. 

One or two other causes too may be added which are^ not as 
important, for they only produce esceptions, not confusions or 
complications; e.g,:— 

(5) TA’ords which have crystallised according to the old 
bar is system of spelling survive isolated but unaltered. 

(6) Most .Arabic loan-words have to conform to Arabic 
rules of orthography, unless old-established practice has 
decreed otherwise. 
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Thus it has come aljout that Malay writing in Jawi labours 
under disadvantages loo serious and fundamental to be able to have 
perfectly phonetic speUing like Romanised Malay. 

In spite of all this^ ^ Malay who knows his bngnage pretty 
thoroughly never experiences any difficulty in reading it as now 
written in the J^wi character. Vocalisation (i.e., the marking of 
barh or any other of the diacritical marks system) is not ut all 
necessar>^ at the present ciay^ except in a few proper narnes, foreign 
words and a few rare cases where the context fails to indicate which 
of two (or more) possible readings, is the right one. And for the?e 
purposes it is still in occasional use. 


The Malay Voweh-sounds How They Aue Represented 

In Jawt. 

There are nine vowel-sounds In Alalay* which fall into three 
classes:— 

(1) * AiaSf^ corresponding in a general way to Fnlhah or 
* mouth-opening ^ sound in .Arabic which is represented 

/ 

by the stroke {^ ^ -. -.) . 

(2) ^ Bawah* corresponding in a general way to Ka^Ftth, 

nr ^lip-breaking* sound in Arabic which is represented 
by the stroke (---) - 

/ 

(3) 'Hadapan' (shortened to Depan), corresponding in a 
general way to Dammah or " lip-pushing ^ sound in 

J 

.Arabic, represented by the stroke (---) ^ 


But unlike the Arabic vowebsounds, each of the three classes 
is sub-divided into three- These are:— 


ATAS 


' Alas Hatu$* which has no Arabic counterpart. 

' Aia^ Sedans * which has no .Arabic counterpart. 

" Aias Kasar * which b the same as the Arabic 
Fa^bah. 


BAWAH 


* Ba~*L'ak \ generally equivalent to the Arabic 
Kasrtth, 

* Bawah Sedang^i both have no equivalent in 

^ Bawak Kasar ^ ] the most accepted 

Arabic pronimicalion. 
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( ' lladapait UaUti fsenerally equivalent to the Arabic 
' Dammah. 

IIADAPAN , Sedang ’ ' both have no equivalent 

I * Hadapan Kasat ' [ in standard Arabic 

pronunciation. 

Closer observation does not warrant the strict identification of 
Malay sounds with those represented above as their equivalents in 
Arabic. Nor does the description that the halui and sMan^ sounds 
in the case nf and the i^dattg and sounds in the cases of 
both bau^d/t and hadapan have no eqiilvaknU in Arabic hold ^ood 
always- For both the Arabic and the Malay sounds vary in different 
local dialects. 


The following table illustrates the various Malay sounds:— 


rrimary 

Divisions 

Hal US 

(Narrow) j 

b^dang 

(Medium) 

Evosar 
(Broad) ^ 

Atas 

besar y-+t-.> i kita <-)+/ 

imU 

habb 

Baw'ah 

kiri 

piSiing ^ 

pjusir 

bilek ^05^*-!-*:;* 

merah 
j belek 

guru 

baiu «yr>-f'! 

1 jatoh <‘y>+^ 
patut 

pohdk 

jbohong > 

1 


For practical purposes six of these nine are sufficient, unless a 
thorough study of Malay phonetics and of the different shades of 
pronuuciatjon in the various dialetcs is desired. These six consist 
of the htilus and kasar of each class, the sMang a middle type being 
omitted. 

We are able to represent each of these six by Ronmn vowel- 


ktiers: 

Atas Ilalus e 

Kasar a 

Halits i 

Bawah Kasat e 

Hadapan fialns u 

Hadapan Kasar o 


The first is a letter evolved from c to represent what is called 
in English ‘ the indeterminate vowel/ 

I^23J Rayui Asiatic Sackiy* 
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In the current system of Jawi writing all of t^ese six vowel- 
sounds except e are represented by the over burdened hurtif suksi 

1 ^ and j ^ each of which does duly for one dass, irrespective of 

the fact that each of the three classes comprise more than one disLinct 

sound. Thus ali} (^ ) is used for iii^j kaiar^ ya () for both 

ItawiiA Aaius and and { n) for both hadf^ffun 

kaius and kadapun ktisar; while usage has left baius nnre- 
pr<»nted by any voweldeller^ it having always been regarded (ami 
quite rightly) m a short vowel. Consetjuentiy, we have^ for 
example: 

^ for fffi 

bi for ma 

^ for both mi and me (and incidciitaliy also for the 
diphthongal syllable mei^ which was originally written 

w^liere the ^ was in the capacity of a 
consonant), 

f* for both mu and mo (and also for man which pro* 

pcrly should be written where the * 

originally a consonant)^ 

This insufficiency of Jawi voweb leads to frequent confusion 
and uncertainly of pronunciation when Malay Is written in Jawi. 

In connection with Atos //tf/wj, which is never represented by 
lie burui saksi ali} or any other^ It must be noted that 

( I) irt such words as ( tmpat) the initial f ts not 

a kurul Siiksi; it is merely the hamzated ahf which 
must appear as initial as a sort of peg lo hang the 
vowel on. Properly it represents the opening of the 
wind'pipe in this portion. 

(2) an unvowelled consonant such as f ^ may 
also stand for the sound mo, sa^ ka and so on in certain 
combination: fU [uama, rasa, nuka). 
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For comparison of the Jawi and Romanised vowel-systejnsj 
the following table will be helpful: 


Primary Subdi\%ion of 

Bi visions each 

Romanised 
Vowels j 

Jawi Vowels 

Atas 

Halus 

' > 

nil ' 

i 

Kasar 

1 

a 


Bawah 

Halus 1 i 

1 

1 

1 e 

Rasar 

e 

f vS 

1 

1 

Hadapan 

i 

1 

Halus u 

1 

Kasar o 


The 0?ex And CtosKo Syllables. 


Each of ihe six ^undis described above assumes, on becotniiig 
word-syllables^ two distinct characters; 

(1) The "open • syllable (bvny} lepas} such as bit, bi, bn, 
be, be, bo. 

(2) The * closed * $ylbble {buny! befpadn) such as ban^ 
bin, ban, ben, ben, bon^ bal^ bif, bul^ has, bis, bus, 
bang, beng, bong, etc. 

The syllable is ^ open * when there is nothing to check the flow 
of the vocal sound after a vowel has been pronounced. The syllable 
becomes closed hy the suffixing of some consonant to the vowel. 

In purely Malay words the sounds represented by b, d, g, ck, j 
( ^ j tjT ^ ^ ) and the real sound of k { J ) never close a 

syllable; while t and p (cj *J) only close final syllable; and the 
glottal plosive written ^ us a final (e.g.^ the sound represented by 
ti? and ti in and respectively) do^ not occur 

as a written symbol in the middle of purely Malay words. But 
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excepting these, any other consonant representing native sounds may 
close a syllable. 

This subdivision into ‘ open * and * closed ’ syllables has an 
important bearing on the issue of modem Javfi spelling, when^ we 
come to differentiate the rules applied to the spelling of the various 
kinds of syllables. In one class of syllables, at least {Bunyi Atas 

Ka$ar), it decides the question where to use the saisl 1 and where 

an assumed bans di-^tas should suffice in place of ' 

<e.g. •— Ao and The importance of distinguish¬ 

ing between the ‘ open ’ and ' closed ’ syllables in Jawi spelling 
becomes evident ftxjtn the following two broad general rules, as 
observed in the practice of to-day:— 

(a} Attis Halus sounds, whether * open ’ or ‘ closed,’ and all 
‘dosed’ ,4/flj Kasar sounds, must be written without 
' /lUTuj saksi. 

(&) With certain exceptions in each case, all open /ffat 
Kasar sounds, all Bawab sounds whether * open ’ or 
‘ dosed,’ and all liadapan sounds whether ' open ’ or 
‘ dosed,’ must be written with the hunff saitsi 1 or j 
CT j as the case may be. 

By this subdivision into ' open ' and * closed ’ sounds, the sbt 
Malay vowel-sounds are split into twelve kinds of distinct syllabic 
sounds, indicated here by the following names:— 

(1) ATAS. 

t, Atas Halus Lepas (open Atas Halus). 

2. Alas Halus Berpadu (closed Afes Halus). 

S. .Atas Kasar Lepas (open Atas Kasar). 

4. .Atas Kasar Berpadu (dosed .4i<rj Kasar). 

(2) BAWAH, 

5, Bawah Halus Lepas (open Bavak Hatus). 

6. Bawah Halus Berpadu (dosed Bamah Halus). 

7, Bawah Kasar Lepas (open {Baiaak Kasar). 

S. Bawah Kasar Berpadu (clos^ Bawah Kasar). 

(3) RADAPAS (DSP.AN)* 

9. Oepan Halus Lepas (open Deftan Halus). 

10. DSpan Halus Berpadu (closed Dipan Halus). 

11. Depan Kasar LSpas (open Depan Kasar). 

12. Depan Kasar Berpadu (closed DSpon Kasar). 

It is of these twelve syllabic sounds that all Malay rvords are 

composed. One or more of them form the syliahic elements which 
combine to make up any word in the language. If there are found 
other syllabic sounds than these twelve, they must be the product 
of those vowel-sounds which, for the sake of simplicity, have been 
omitted from our list, but which, stricily speaking, exbt in Malay, 
However, these twelve will satisfy the purpose of this paper. The 
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following table gives examples of them as the initiali medial^ and final 
syllable of a vmrd:— 


•—-S tA 

^ s 

b t« 5 .2 

c S V- y 

Open Syllable 

Closed Syllable i 

'C "S 

c 

•PW 

3 

:= 

tfl 

i 

initial . medial 

! 

final 

mitial 

medial 

1 

final 

■ 

Atas 

\ 

Halua 

.1 <j) 

V 

ji (-> *: 
O) i* 

.A (J.) . 

nil 

ij^ i 

<^) 

’ 0)>^ (“j-) 1 

1 c-^^ W) S' 
4iM ^ 

i 

' nil 

j 

Kasar 

/ 

Oj^ (^) 

(V> 

^ <b> 

^ <Ul - 
/ (U)- 

(L) ^ 

<(.) li 
(b) ^ 

c-C (i) 
la <^) 

^ (-S') 

\ 

.-i< l‘j) i 

}T ^ 

1 W (Jl) * 

(^>y- 

(y-^) J 

(r> 

1 

Bawah 

1 

Halus 

ji P> 

\j iSi 

r 

U <t£) . 

J (**) 

j 

{kJJ 

<—> 

(rf ji J 

(2l) ^ 
JS; (*ri> ^ 

J 

I 

Kasar 

1 

jt 

U (^) 

+ ■ 

jst-S) 

bti.pi' 
b 6 a) i. 

b ■• 

nil 

J* (w*> 

U j) ' 

/■ (^*> 

1 

(;# j) J 

^ 6U) 5: 
tr ^ 

<U) J 
(,j^> ijjr 
(c^^) 

Dfipan 

{lalus 

« 

U U) 

^ (i>) 

CJ ^ 

(r-J ^ 
^ (jf> ■. 

Iji) J 
fj?) 15 

<^> 

u-i <**'> 

1 

i f 

! __1 

L S" 

C-d) ^ 

O j-J S' 

1 

(trjj) 

Kasar 

V {|-> 
b (,;) I 

i 

{^<> - 
V <jL> ^ , 

1 

nil 

it 1 

4a ; 

p C-jlJ 

(*i/» ^ 

(-1) ^ 
<b;> 
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In the case nf Atas llaJui. ntithcr the * open ’ nor the ‘ closed' 
form of it is ever found as a fitial syllable; unless perhaps the' open ' 
Atas found as a final syllable in words like Aafri, r^fi, Ihm etc., 
pronounced in Southern (and many other) Malay dialects are 
ertunted as a variety of Mas Mains Instead of .'Ifuj Seduitf—-a Mund 
that has been left out of this discussion. Similarly, open 
A'a.*djr and * open ’ Hadapan Kasar are never found as final syllables 
in purely native wordsn 

^ Closed ^ svdUbles m pure ^talay wonb are never followed by 
n second closing consonant, such as arc found in lorcisn words lito 

(H&t), i (prince), (stamp) where the ip n, 

and fff, closing the syllable are respectively followed by ^ p. 

T^Iost open syllables in Maky^ except e and final * open * Aias 
in certain combinations^ are now wrilten with the stihi ' or ^ 

or •. According to the old system of spelling, it appears to have 

been the usage that ; ^ 1 were mostly used vrith penultimate or 

stressed syllables only, in consideration nf strtss as described 1>elow, 
But later practice, following the adoption of the huruf saksi system 

has. in the majority of cases, introduced * ^ ' even to the final 

^ open ^ syllable. 


With ' closed ' syllables, modern tendency is inclined to leave 
all Atm Berpadii whether Imlut {e) or kmm (a) as they have l?een 
written from early days, i.e., without any Sfikn. But in lise case 

of Bawak and Tladapan it is more inclined to use the saksi s 

* respectively t rejecting the old un vowel led spellings like 

etc., each with two or more possible readings, as confusing 

and therefore faulty. 


Many words, as now written Ln Jawi are still without fixed 
spelling, some people writing them one way and siime another. This 
is obviously b^ttse these words are 5lill in a transition stage OS 
regards speUingt not having reacherl any definite stand one way or 
another. The fixed stage they will reach when novels and new 
literature with uniform spelling have invaded the market, and 
Diciionarlt^s and Spelling Books have been written to systematise and 
standardize the principles of present-day usage. 
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Length, Stress And Intonation * 

Leii^fh and Stress —two absolutely distinct factors in speech, 
though the one is apt to inQuetice the other—in the jMalay Language 
have often been confused even by observ'ers of the present day. The 
old writers of Jawi seem never to have distinguished the two^ to 

judge by llieir use of leti^i/irnmg * in all stressed open 

syllables. 

Both tengt/i and stress erist in Malay, as in mnst,^ if not all^ 
Languages. The stress is decidedly slighter than in English; and in 
simple words (perketaan asal) k is normally on the last syllable but 
one, unless— 

(1) that syllable is open and its vowel is ^ (Atas Ho/uj), 
as in (ie/fl), iSj (dep^)^ U? (itenu), 

(2) the middle consonant is * ^/f) between two vowels 
of similar quality, such asj^lp, 

in which cases the stress is on the EnaJ syllable. 

The early writers apparently redded these stressed syllahleSp 
when they were * open \ as hng syllables. Nearly always we find 

in their spelling 1 or ^ or n used with such penultimate (or 

stressed) open syllables; while the final (or non-stressed) syllables, 

though 'open ^ also, are left without them; e,g^, {kati}f 

(fWff/rlpCT^' f/d/jj'), jLa (/i£iri), or kamu)^ 

(peh'ta)^ (fiwic?),(inj), 

(buNgd), aj5 (kiida)^ (Tnala) 

(wiMTij), (api), cA^ (jef4i) and so on* 

On the other hand, words, in which neither penultimate nor final 
syllahk is pronounced with c!i.sdnct stress, Avere spelt without the 

lengthening 1 or ^ or } e,g, (pada), lLX- 

^J^(siidafi).j^{kapai)f^i {/V/itiif (bagi). and 

sometimes or jU- (jadi) etc. But in those days * ^ 1 were 
used only as lengthening letters after the fashion of Arabic, and 
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never as sakiL Hedce it seems t^rUuo that these stressed open 
syllables (with the exception of e) were considered long. Nowadkj's 
some of these old spellings have become obsolete and been discarded 
to avoid chans, while others, firmly estabHsheci before I he kuritj $ak$i 

system, came into vogue, iii^elc.i have been 

retained. 


In derived words (perMtaGn birianiba/i) the problem of Stress 
IS more complex, e.nd ft is difficult, perhaps impossible to evolve 
riT^ular rules. Hut the general rule that the stress is on the penulti- 
rnate still holds good, except that now the penultimate in this case is 
the syllable preceding the rmsl syllable nf the added suffix 
Usually the final syllable of the original word l>ecomes the penuUi- 
male in the derived words. This accounts for the shifting of the 

I or adding of one, to the end in words like o'^ ^ 




and so on, (though there are a few which do not follow that ruICj e.g. 




sb i 


and a good many which are written both ways: or 


/ j'/etc.) 


As to iengt/if the vowel in 'closed* Syllable is nearly always 
short. An exception is a fimi stressed syllable ending in r, when 

the vowel is long; e.g., j-j ^ liehr). 

But even this rule does not operate regularly. 

The fact that closed syllables are nearly always short was 
rightly noticed by the early Jawi scribes, and rigidly adhered to 
in their spelling; that is, they never used the lengthening letters 

* (5 1 with such syllables. Hence we find forms like for 

tatnbali, tembak^ lembok^ tombak^ tumbak^ tembok; J.^AJ (or 
lattggal, tingga!, tunggal, lunggul, for kSmbattg, kembong, 

kijmbing, kumbang; for tambang^ timbting^ iumbang^ 

i£mibmg\ for sampab, sumpabi 3X^ for t^ndak, tandak^ 
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ihidck^ for siaggnh and suHggo/i; for panggii, 

pcnggail for pdFiggang, partggOHg, ponggang^ 

for lanjffttg^ inajang', ^ for Imng and for anian 

and intan; ^ J-* for ftidang and h:dong[ ^jljm for Iddap and Mdup; 

for taAan and takun; for masak and nm^ak ; for 

tempa and timpa; for sampan^ and simpiin; and 

for rimba and timba respectively; tJJLa and sj.^j 

for pintu, IlmdUf pin jam ^ and pindak respectively; for r/rinwi* 

and esr for kimptin and forth. E?;anip!cs can be 

multiplied almost indefinitely; many of them have been brought 
into confomiily iviih modern usage^ whife a few still survive in the 
old form. 

In open syllablesj the vowel may be long or short, and as far as 
can be seen, there is no rule. It is to be noted that the presence 
ol a fiuruj saksij which denotes length of vowel in Arabic, does not 
necessarily denote length of vowel in Malaya words. In fact, in 

modem Jawij j ^ \ tvhen used to support consonants arc always 

looked upon as vowels, their lengthening quality being only thought 
of vrhen they occur m loan-words from Arabic, 

Intonation (or pitch variation), which is a third distinct factor 
in speech, also exists in Malay. But its position in a word or 
sentence can hardly be a:^igned to any particular syllable or group 
of syllables. Where it comes in and where not, depend largely uposi 
dialectic peculiarities and upon the difTerent it is us^ to give 
empbasb and expression in reading or speaking. 

There are no words in Malay that difer merely in stress, lengUi 
of vtiw^el, or intonation, or any combination of these. These 
elements therefore do not affect the meaning; but their mispronun¬ 
ciation may make it more difficult for the listener to understand the 
speaker readily. 


The Evolution Of J ^ ^ 

It has been shown that alif, yn, ) tS ' ) ^'^rc originally 

used in Jawi as they are used in Arabic, i.e, as consonants and 
lengthening letters; that their use as huruj sabsi (vowels) has been 
evolved only in later days; Uiat, al the same time, their origiua] 
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power as consonants has never disappeared in Jawi: and that 
therefore the three letters as employed in menjern Javii fulfil the 
functions of consonants as well as vowels. 

Consequent on this development it Ijecame the practice lo 
regard them solely os hum} This was perhaps because people 

iveie intoxicated with a change in which they found then^'Ives 
so much at home. In course of time^ the original function of the 
three letters a$ consonants and leoRtbening auxibaries became 1c>st 
sight of and at last forgoiten. Wore ono to ask any ordimiTy Malay 

writer to-day what » ^ ' are and what purpose they serve in the 
scheme of Jawi orthography, the answer one would receive is that 
j ' are /mmj Thai these same * ^ are also hum} 

beuar (consonants) scarcely ever strikes the average ^lalay* 

The late Datp’ Bentara Dalam of Jobore, (Muhammad Ibrahim 
Munshi^ a son of Munshi Abdiilfah)^ came near the mark when he 
distinguished in hb pamphlet, Pemimpm Johur^ (Guide for Johor) 
betw^een yn Itulus and ya kasart between ^aw kaius and a-ffu/ 

and called the ya at the end of words like 
(khdiiir sungsf) ya mh^empat (the long-bending yajj and the 

ti^aw at the end of words like ^—s (kirbau, pfs<tu, 

timau) wuw mikngkong (the circular-bending wauf}. fie laid down 
among others the rules that ya husar should be written and ya 

TNeknipdi , while tfou* hamr and 'waw nre/cir^JtoiJg should be 

represented by i and * respectively. But after JO years his 

scheme has not come into general use, and remains an aoidemic 
proposition among a limited circle in Johore. S^lorcover, besides 

describing * ^ 1 as hum} saksi in the usual way, he only takes 

notice of the power of j and * as an element to form diphthongs 

in final syllables. The fundamental fact that * ^ 1 are also used 
as consonants both initially and medially;, causing as much trouble 
there as when ^ and j are used to form diphthongs^ he overlooks 
or ignores. 

The duplicity of functions assilmeci by * ^ \ which,—together 
with their defective capacity to function as vowels, — must be 
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recoi^iised in any allempl to unravel the complexities of Jaivi 
spelling, 15 ilhtstralcd by the following table:— 


Letters 

1 As Consonants 

1 

i 

i As Vowels 

1 

' Cuinniciic- 
iim 

a syllable 

Closing 

a syllstble 

fftttifS 

sound 

Kasar 

sound , 

1 . 



A- 

nil 

! 

bi 

vS 

y,\S j,\. 


6^ pa’ 

1 

6^^ iiji- 

■ 

« W>-l f 1 

•Lrf - J J 

y./ 

V \i3i 

yf 



From the strict phonetical point of view^ the ^ and j which 
arc described here as consonants dosing the final syllable in examples 
like {putidai), {Aerbau), etc. (vide 3rd column in the 

above tabic), are not consonants at all. They are respectively 
equivalent to the i and » elements (which arc more nearly c and o) 
of the diphthongs generally written 0 / and tut in Romanised Malay. 
Actually the tongue in such cases does not get even as high as 1 or «, 
let alone to the y and u’ positions. But for the sake of simplicity, 

all such tS counted throughout this discussion as 

consonants, equivalent to y and w respectively. This follows the 
way of Arabic script which treats them as consonants; for, though 
Arabic script and its ways arc quite anollier matter, it was after 
all the origin from which jawi spelling has drawn many of its 
phonetical theories. 

WTicther it would be well for Romanised spelling to follow the 
Jawi in this point is arguable and depends on various coxHiderations. 
Many people do not object to tty and tm (eg. panday, kerbauf, etc.) 
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which are in common use for Arabic. But it may be urj^cd that 
they would tend Lq mislead the foreign reader, and they are not 
more correct, from the phonetic point of view, than ij; and du, I'heir 
advantage wo'ald be to distinguish final diphthongs from the cases 
where ai or au occur together but do not form the same sort of 
diphthongs (e*g- tmu, hdL In these the a element is im- 
doubledly longer [and probably a trifle further back and lower in 
tongue position) than in Such ivords as sun gait ^erhan^ etc. 

The modern use of * ^ ' in Jawi as described in the 
above table may be as follows:— 

' —Has Two Po^vtns. 

(i) To serve as /mruf saksi (vowel-letters) for the sound 

called A"*!jar; e.g. 1 in die words {bawa), Ti^ii (^ru), 

{kald)f 

{mtiia), Vjfin), (mcjii), ljU {nsanga), elc., where 

1 = a in Romanised Malay. 

Alas llalus is newr represen led Ly any vowel-letter: the 
cynsonant which makes an etss imius syllabic is always prunotinced 
by itself without the heJp of any vowel-letter, though the absence 
of a vowel letter In the case of a “ live consonant (i.e, a consonant 
forming a syllable) in Jawi implies as in Arabic the presence of an 

unwritten bans. Observe the first syllable in the words {benar}, 

yy ( tbbu ), ; ( rebahy , (le mah ), ^ lT {g^}, ^( besar ), 

{/lecAit}^ US’ (kem), Uj {depa), ele. 

(ii) To serve as a consonant like any other consonant in the 
Jawi alphabet. In this caijacity we find it in such words as i 

(mt), (jCj ioratig), 

{csok), JJ*1 (otak), (mipat), ^,1 {attak), 

(aj’flw), j;' (ntvan)» (empat), .>.^1 {embun), 

(ew/flA), {imas), ^'1 {etiam), 

EsscnliaJJy, alif in this consonant-capacity is no other than 
hamzah ( *) or alif bongkok (as the latter is sometimes termed) 
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which is nnly another form of it. In fact, when th« ainsortant power 
of alij conies in the middle, or at the etid^ uf a combination or word* 

the hamzafi form of it must be used; e.g. ^ iSnehe* ] 

{pokok)f (sa-orung), aj^_w-\3 (ja'cdah), etc. 

But this should not lead one to conclude that a consonant alif and 
a hamzah have identical functions in every respect. 

—Has Three Powers. 

(i) To serve as hiruf sakst for the sound called t/aufak 

haliis; e.En words {S/:f 

{kiri}, (tali), {kipas), isaiin), ^ {geti)> 

(chiiri)f etc.* where = / in Romaaised Malay. 

(ii) To ser\'e as harii} s^ksi for bmifnh k^s&r sound; e.g. ^ 

in the words {tensok)^ <4J (Intgahij 

{lcbar)t (i^eAcr)j [meja)^ (beta) 

etc.t where ^ = e in Ronianisetl Jlalay. 

{fii) To ser%^e as a huriif b^mr (consonant) like any other 
consonant^ and this power never exists together with its power as 

a vowel; e.g. ^ in the words {fjyam), 

{sayang), A. {bayar), (Myu), (javai'), ^_S 

{.Soyartg}f .u ^ (fruyo/r), or ^5^, (jviA>'(j), etc.j where 

the (S is = it Rcunanised Malay. 

Similarly the which egmes it as a diphihotgal element in 
the final Syllable of words like {kedai), (jwif^di), jjtll 

ipsndai), {kHai), may also be regarded in practice as con¬ 
sonants, though as explainer! before it is tot really so. 

^ —Has Tkrze Powehs. 

0) To sen'e as huruj saksi for hodapeti kaUts sound; e,g. » 
in words like (jKiw)r (buktiti)^ 
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'VjT jJb (baiu), JL- {sapu), (kalits), 

etc., where the • = s in Romanised ^talay. 

(ii) To serve aa fiuruj saksi for hadapan kasar sound i e.g. * 
in the words (jferjfuin), Vjj 

ibola), (sokk), (f/rok^), igtdek), 

ib&dok)f *fiy) {roi>o/i)f etc., where j = ® in 

Romanised Malay. 

(lii) To serve as a h^ruf benar (consonant), when ils power 
a$ bnruf Aakii disappears for the noncej e.g. j in the w’ords 

(bau^a), {ckuTnan), ^nj [wsma), 

(Jawi}, (dewi), ete.^ where the *1$= w 

in Romanised Maby^ 

As to the diphthongal j which appears at the end of words 
like {eftgkau), (hijan), {dirau)^ yi\S (kahu), 

{iimau,) (limau), (pimu), etc., the same remark 

applies as made above for ^ in similar cases. 

ALIF AND HAMjJAH. 

A few points about atif and bamzah deserve notice. Generally 
speaking, when alif functions as a consonant, it JS;, pure and simple, 

a Jiam^ah ( *) m value. In Arabic both aiif and ham::ak are 

symbols of the glottal plosive,—the opening {and someUmes the 
shutting also) of the windpipe in the larymgai position. In Malay 
it is doubtful whether this D|>ening is normaLly present in an initial 
position (i.e. whether there need be such explosion before ait initial 
vowels), unless there has been some special reason for closing the 
windpipe at the end of the last preceding word in the sentence or 
breath group; which would be the case if the last word ended in 

k, i, or p[ (badak Awang), ypSCj {dapai 

{ckak(:p orans). But that b w^hat initial aiif 
purports to represent. 
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Inilial sii} is, by ricfinition, Iinm^itcd a!tf. What vnwel it 
serves to mtrfwince can. in Uie absence of an immediately foiiowiii.Et 
huTui iflJtif, tuiiy be indicated by one or other of the taris. Hence 
we have:— 


(d) When Qlif commences a syllabic with at as sound, it 
has an independent power; and like a in Romanised 
Malay, it can priwince a syiiable by itself independently 
of the help of any other letter: e.g, (for J/itj Kasar): 

(tfbing), (ijjar), Jp"' (onak), (akii), 

1 ^' (fltas), (ckar), ft' (aj'am)f {flwak)j 

jI (oda), (cMgkat), (dnibil), 

(i/ijtok); (for .-l/ai Ifalu^): ,3*' (sfliat), 

(emas), ^>'1 (ciium), (eujfkaii), (ewipat), 

(en/bun), wli’i (entah). 

In most of these examples the alif is purely a consonant, having 
assumed its present “ independent " appearance only through the 
omission of the bans dislas. But in the case of .-l/ar Kasar Lepas 

(i.e. in examples like ^ ntanner 

its consonant-capacity and vowcl-capacity blended and operating 
together. It b quite possible that this also has resulted from the 
omission of the barii. But a comparison with the first syllables in 

words like ct;U (jifdti), (jutu), (Aami or ^dmu) of the 

uld spelling—syllables in which the consonants were coupled with 
lengthening alif for being accented—would lead one to believe that 
even before the baris was omitted the blend must have occurred. 
The omitted baris should be re-introduced when necessary to avoid 

uncertainty as to the correct reading; eg. (■■fywf), CayoA) 

as distinct from p^y;,Ufy(f() iuid (eA!) respectively. In modern 

Jawi, cases occur where it is usual to write such at if with a kamzah 
on the top of it, thus 1 . This is perhai^s done in imitation of 

modem Arabic script (which has 1 or | respectively for a fatkak 

or a An.;rdA alij in initial position], and is ad<^tcd to mark that 
the alif is to be treated not as a vowel but as a consonant. Some 
think the combination signifies that the Atrni^dA represents the 
consonant-capacity Ln the blend, and Uic alif the vowel-capacity. 
The use of hamzah there is especially necessary when without the 
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hamiak the proper reading is liable to become uncertain awing to 
isolation from context or to mere unlamiliarity. For instance words 

like (di-afflj), {ka-slas), (sa-akatHii[an}f 

fli-.L. (M-umpanta), etc. are liable to become rfa/ar, 

sarnpama etc., especially to beginners, when no hamzah 
is placed over the alij. 

(6) When atif commences a syllable wilb ha'jyah or kadapan 
sound, it goes like any other consonant with the vowel 
ya or waw, assisting them to produce their inherent 
sounds. For, unlike i, e, u, o in Romanised Malay, 

^ and * cannot be initial vowels; e.g. Alif assisting 

ya vowel; (jkat) ^^,1 (A>u), (ckor), 

(elokj, J (fndang), *jtvl (cwdah); Alt} assisting 
tpiKi- vowel: («lar>, (olak), 

{orarg),(;^jl {Kflipan), (daibak). 

It is obvious that atif here has only its consonant-power. Where 
uncertainty is likely to occur as to the correct reading intended, 

such alif when it goes with ^ should be vocalised with the kasraA 

sign in order to indicate the bav'ah sound; and when 
it goes with a live wow and its sound is Aadapan, the dammah 
stroke should be placed upon it. Esampic of the first have been 

i 

giv^m above : examples of the second arc TJVil (ateteyt-aievut), 

J J 

^jlil (jfieoij), etc., though in common practice ihese 

latter are usually written in Jawi without the first alif at all, and 
in Romanised they arc commenced with a w; v<ak-‘ieak wan 
wap, etc. ' ' 

(cj Like all other consonants, a consonant alif can also 
form a ' closed ’ alas syllable (i.e. alas berpadu) with 
ya and imti?, and the bans d}~iitas is again necessary 

on the top of the alij (thus \ ) to avoid such syllables 
being taken for bawak or hadapeis sounds; c.g, 

- 

(oil}, (ttwlia}. 
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ffai^izah is not slnctl^-^ a letter nf the alphabet; it belongs talhet 
to the cla^s of diacritical marks, and was probably dev^eluped from 

the head of the letter ^ . Unlike aiil, its only function is to 

'w 

represent the glottal plosive: it never serves as a vowdj nor h it 
ever used initially. Tn modern Jawi spelling it is used: 

(1) To replace ' in the middle of a word when ja- k 
, prefixed to words beginning with aUf and that aJif is 
omitted: (Instead of )j (instead 

of (instead of T4]#L- ). It should 

be noted p however, that this changing of \ 
into * on prefixing ja- b not done in all coses. Oliserve 

(s^-rhk~€tak) ^ 

{sa-umponia)f and ntany others. 

(Z) To mark a consonant alif (a sounded atif) in order 
to prevent it being treated as a vowd; e.g. atif in 

w^ords like (di-irfer)i {k^mpat}, 

{sa-akari-akan)f j {keadmft), etc. 

wherCj without the hamzak^ there is danger of the wnnls 
being read dnias, kamp 2 (^ sakan-stikan, k^duna, etc, 

(3) To replace J which represents the glottal check 

closing a syllable at the end of a word. This b only 
done in certain stereotyped words where the sound of 
the syllables in question seems to be light or soft; e.g. 

njJlj *U and also 

in w'ords like ^ where the use of 0 would 

give the appearance of repealing too many letters of 
the same form. With certain other words J and ^ 

may-be used interchangeably; e.g, J 1 or * * 

or . 
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(4) To marl; a break or a slow change from an vowd- 

, sound lo a bawfift or hudapan vovrel-soiind; e,g, *2^^ 

(fraii), (laiil), (liawir); 

and also occasionally to mark a change from fiadapan 
sound to/laa'flA sound; <S (JS-ricA), ^ 

J etc,, the object to ensure that the ^ 

is a vowel ^, not a consonant jj . An abrupt change 

which produces the diphthongs ai and an is never 
ittarked by a /lamzah. 

(5) To subsidtijte one of two contiguous aiif$ in a compound 

word: e.g. (from )_ {from 

), (from or (j' ). 

In the case of the adf is replaced by 

in the compound word ^tuercka itii) ; and in 

old JfS, we also find (ra/a Hu), 

The Pronunciation And SrEU.tNc Of Final .4. 

An open alas syllable, which comes as the final syllable in a 
word, such as the last syllable in guio, nia/e, kiro, ngango, etc,, has 
no definitely fised pronnnqiation as regards &u!us and kassr. It 
varies with dilTerent dialects. In some dialects it is pronounced 
nearly as atai fislns, though of course entirely different from it; 
in others such as the Malay dialects of Penang and Province 
Wellesley and the Bazaar Mal.ay employed as iin^ua Jrartca among 
the cosmopolitan population of Malayan towns, such a syllable is 
pronounced exactly as aias kasar (as in the non-final position). 
But the pronunciation which makes it sound somewhat like a/uj 
hiilut (the Riau-Johor pronunciation as it is called) is the one 
generally recnipilscd as the standard. It is so pmnounced in 
Southern Malay (except among the descendants of the Minangkaban 
colonists of Negri Sembilan and Northern ilalacca where It becomes 
more or less like o) and also in the dialects of all the native Malay 
population in the Eastern Stales of the Peninsula. But as thus 
pronounced, it must not be confused with the normal e. ft is longer 
and broader, and also usually lower in tongue position Moreover 
it is of different origin, being derived from a real n. while e is \n 
most cases not derived from any other sound but comes down as a 
distinct sound from the original common Indonesian mother tongue. 
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Like its pronujitiatioiij the spelling aLsn of such syllables (in 
modern Jawi) h not fixed. In some cases they are spelt with an 

a///as/rwrv/JcAjr e.g. ^jS (^fraL (kuda)^ {smga)^ 

(tfyflH'fl), Vl^ while in some other cases such final 

syllables are wriiien without the $ak^i atifi e.g. 

tmasa), f-t' (mma), ^1; {gima) 

{sukii) and so on. Of coursej there is no causal connection 

between the matter of varying pronunciation described above and 
this irregularity in Lhe us^ and non-use of final aiij in the Spelling. 
The latter is due to imperfect adaptation of the older spelling to 
the newer humf sdAst sy^tem^ coupled with reastins affecting the 
individual words, e.g.: 

(iz) After non-joining letters, especially j and ^ /but also 
often j alij is usually written. 

(t) V (/a) b almiTSt regarded as a single letter. 

(a) Such a spelling as U— with final all} avoids 

confusion with (iiang); and there are other 

cases of the kind- 

(d) If the vowel of the last sylbhie but one b e in an 
open syllabic, final a is always represented by allj, 

such as US^ {kena)t ^ Uj {depa}. In 

modern spelling^ the same is also usually done when 
the last syllable hut one has ^ in a cfosed syllable, e.g. 

Ijjj {dertda)f IjC# (rlwjajj liy 

{terpa}; and are exceptions. 

In any casef one rule in this matter appears to l>e definitely 
eslabllshed by usage and observed in modem Jawi with tolerable 
regularity; namely^ that w^teficvcr final sylltiblcs of tkis parltathr 

drjcrj^//*in are made up of any one of the leiicrs o ^ ^ J j 
iftey mnsif with me ar two except ions ^ he acemn panted by the vmael 
^ tehattver the preceding syllable may be; e.g. (fudu), /CJ 
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(/uj?ifei)f LO> Ibettdii); and so on with the oiher 

mur ktrers after daL 

■As to the non-use of aiif, one general rule has been regubrl}" 
followed by all scholarly writers of to-day» vit\ AU wifrds of 
/Ae tyt^f when both i/ic sylfables arc open sftould be wriilcu 

itdth ^ for tbc fint syilablc only^ unless the second {lait) syilabk 
romrs under the above rule <?/ j ^ ^ J » when it too should hove 
ike saksi ^ . E.g. (opa), Uftj ibap(i)^^\.j(tanya)f 

{mam), ^^(Hama)jCj\ (nyato), 

etc.; hot (tada}^ (hara), (nganga), Vu* 

For the restj it is difficultj perhaps impossibic to lay down any 
rule, except perhaps: 

(d) W'hen the final syllable is made up of the consonant 
or o no alij siiould ^eiierally accompnny it. 

(b) Words like {kita}y ^.J {i/ma), (guria), cjS 
(Ao/fl), ^S*j (rupa)tCjjA (Aiir/a), „** (Aamha), 

{chittia)t (serta)j ^(Hrjs} and many 

others, are survivals of the old bans system which, 
having become fairly established, seldom igave rise to 
confu^on and hence did not h»'e the need of 1>eing 
altered, 

ilany other rules might be enunciated which govern -various 
aspects of modem Jawi spelling as seen in popular practice. But 
these 1 hope to deal in a separate paper. ! am much indebted to 
Dr. Blagden for valuable and illuminating criticisms, which have 
been incorporated here, though he is in no way responsible for my 
article in its final shape. 
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Part L — General, 

Hy Cedric Dover. 

In 1924^ Mr. Frank Morton Jones of Mllmingtonp Delaware, 
whom 1 had met in Londwi* presented me with a set of his papers 
on the fauna and bio-chemistry of pitcher-plants. 1 had always 
wondered if the pitchers of Nep^Jitbes and its allies contamcd a 
distinctive fauna other than the prey required for the nourishment 
of the plant, and Mr. Jones's observ ations showed me that the 
pitcher-plants not only had a fauna of their own, but in many 
respects a vtry remarkable one. 

W hen 1 returned lo India in 192?^ 1 found no opportunity 
for studying the magnilictnt N^peidb^s dcitilldioria of Ceylon, or 
the jV. kbasitina of the Khasi Hills, but on coming to Singapore I 
w^as pleased to find that ! could collect the pitchers of at least 
three species not very far from the lown. I have not been able 
to study the fauna of these plants over an extended period, but I 
nevertheless feel that the results of my collecting are worth pub- 
tishingp if only to interest others in a fascinating subject. This 
first part contains a general account of our knowledge of the 
fauna of pitcher-plants, and for it no originality is claimed: a 
recapitulative account, is. however, necessary, especially for in¬ 
terested amateurs who have very little access to literature, if the 
-subject is to be‘properly apprec iated.* _ 

* iMt. Dover's study of pstcher-plants was made while he held a tern- 
porary appointment In the FbUftes .Museum. Singapore, i am in deb Eed to 
Mr. R. E HoEttum, Director of GardeniN S.S., for assistance in obtaining 
material and for some of the photographs used in ilEustrating this series 
of papers; and to the systematists who have been good enough to report 
on the Nepentht^fauna. CL Boden Kloss. Director of Museums. SS. and 
F.M.S. 
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The Pitcher-Prants. 

Among the most curious of the insectivorous plants, the 
pitcher-plants are found in both hemispheres. In the Ntnv World 
Sarraceniaceae which are bog plants, the entire leaf has become a 
pitcher with a terminal lid or bilobed flap: three genera and nine 
species are known. The Old World Kepenthaceae are much richer 
in species, some seventy species of the sole genus h^pentbes having 
been recorded, and. according to Ridles (1924) sixty-five of these 
are found m the .Malay Peninsula and islands, one specif each 
being known from Madagascar, Ceylon, India, .Australia and 
Polynesia. The family has its headquarters in Borneo, with 
Mount Kina Balu as a centre, and the e.xtreme lightness of the 
seeds together w ith a relatively large surface of exposure to w ind is 
very fat^ourablc to wund-dissemination, which naturally leads us to 
suppose that this is the main cause of the distrtbuiton of the specie^ 
in a radial manner from Borneo. The Nepenthaceae are dis¬ 
tinguished from the Sarraceniaceae the fact that fn them the 
mid-rtb i> prolonged beyond the lamina of the leaf^ bearing at its 
end the pitcher: the entire leaf h not converted into a pitcher 
The Mala> >. (c/. Ridley, 1924) call the pitcher-plants Prhk Kf^ 
or Ape*s Cups, an illustration of the natural alertness of the 
primitive mind, as monkeys are known to drink the water front 
the pitchers, and in the Raffles Museum, there is even what is 
reported to be a " nest" of the Crab-eating Macaque {Alacacn^ 
iruf) composed almost entirely of the pitchers of jV. ^r^ciTij. 

In Singapjre four species of Nepenthes occur, N. ampuHaria 
Jack, which may be readily known by its small, gfobose pitchers, 
which at the base of the plant arc huddkd together in [arge 
whorls buried in the ground (pi. .Will): h\ gracilis Korth., which 
has pale green, cylindric pitchers, about long and I" through 
(plate .\iX): S. fafft^smna Jack, which has broad, ampullaria- 
like pitchers, thickl}^ blotched with red at the base of the plant, 
the upper piichers being funnel-shaped and about eight to nine 
inches long (plate XX); and *V. pbyihmplHiTa Willd., in which 
the pitchers are cylindric and slightly dilated at the base. The 
last Species is the most widely distributL^i of the three, extending 
to S.ti. (-hina and New Guinea with close relatives in Australia: 
the other> have a more restricted range. Tht first three forms 
are found in wet spots towards the edge of fairly thick jungle: 
A'- gradhs and S\ ampuUaria are very common in the jungle 
surrounding the Thompson Hoad Reservoir in Singapore, where 
my collections were made, and S, is also found there, 

though not so abundantly. (pL .XXI). 

The general principle of the insect-trap in piicher-planis i^ 
well known. In Nepenthes the insects are attracted to the pitchers 
by the hone> which is exuded froni glands a! the rim and on the 
under surface of the lid. which is usually brightly coloured to 
attract the atiention of insects. Strangely enough these glan^ 
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are absent in the lid of A-', ^^mpullafia in which it if distinctly 
atrophied and thrown back horii^ontally, away from the mouth of 
the pitcher, so that an)" sweet secretion on jt would tend to lure 
insects aw^ay from the pitcher instead of into it, I haveobserv^. 
however, that the lid of N. ampuUarm is not without a definite 
function in the economy of the plant, as it provides a convenient 
base on which insects alight, and are then lured into the pitcher. 

From the month of the pitcher there is a smooth, conductingr 
surface, which precipitates any insect w'hich has stepped on it to 
the bottom of the pitcher, which is entirely occupied w^ith the 
secretive surface. This secretive surface consists of a cellular 
floor w'ith masses of cells imbedded in the tissue and surrounded 
by a semi-circular guard ring, forming a kind of projecting 
epidermal roof." The mouth of each ceil is directed downwards 
so that the secreted Iluid falls to the bottom of the pitcher. ii is 
these glands and their secretion which cause the final capture and 
digestion of those insects which have ventured into the pitcher, 
I here is no detentive surface of downwardly-Lljrecteai hairs as in 
Sarratenm. If the insecis attempt to escape b)' climbing up the 
inner wall of the pitcher, the\' come under the roof of a gland., 
and at the same lime come in contact with the gland itselb and 
adhere to it. The real pitcher liquor is not very abundant, and 
the fluid which fills about half of the pitcher is largely rain-water. 

With so specialiseii an arrangement to secure its food, it is 
inevitable that a corresponding specialization would take place 
among the organisms which come in contact with them to evade* 
and even to utilize, these traps to their own advantage, for food 
is provided herE^ in plenty' by the numerous captures of the pit- 
cher. It is this aspect of the relation of arthropods to pitcher- 
plants which is specially interesting. 

Chemistry of the Pitcher Liquor. 

The pitcher liquor from unopened pitchers is a clear, 
colourless fluid with a pleasing Taste, and an acid reaction ter 
litmus; that from opened pitchers is of a clear yellowish colour 
but in srsme old pitchers it is a Jeep golden brown, sy mpy liquid 
in which no living organisms could survive. Apparently no strong 
poisonous substance exists in the liquor, as monkeys are known 
CO drink the water from the pitchers, and many observers, notably 
Wallace in his Afebip^kgo, have related how’ they' have 

been compelled to quench their thirst from the>e natural jugs. 

Free volatile acids are absent from the liquor, the chief 
organic acids being malic acid and a little citric acid in the 
combined proportion of about 39%^. The chief solids in the fresh 
pitcher liquor are said to be potassium dhloride, about 50%^ 
sodium oxide, nearly 6%, calcium oxide, about 2>S%, and mag¬ 
nesium oxide, about 2J4%< 
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The work of many investigators on the bio-chemistly of the 
pitcher liquor (summarised and extended by Hepburn, St John 
and Jones, 1919, 1920) definitely proves the presence of a diges¬ 
tive enzyme, which Vines has named Nepentbin, and that 
NepefUbet possesses a true digestive process. This enzyme is 
stimulated in the open pitchers by the increase of acid brought 
about by the capture of insects, and then exerts a very active 
digestive influence. That the digestion is not due entirely to 
bacterial influence, as w-as suppo^ by Dubois and Tischutkin. 
has been proved by Hepburn and St, John (1919, c) who found 
that the liquor taken aseptically from unopened pitchers was 
absolutely sterile, though liquor taken from active opened pitchers 
containing insect remains, had a bacterial count of from 48,000 
to 8,000,000 per c,c., the organisms being rod-bacteria (Bac- 
teriaceaej. The bacteria live symbiotirally with the pitcher-plant, 
deriving their nutrition from the digested insects, and assisting 
slightly in the digestive processes of the plant. The bacteria, 
therefore, plaj* only a secondary role in the digestion of the 
Nepenthes captures, the leading part being played by the protease 
in the pitcher liquor. 

W'e see, therefore, that the organisms ordinarily found living 
in the fluid of the pitchers, are living in a fluid containing both 
proteolytic enrAines and bacteria, capable of dissolving all but the 
chitin of large adult insects, such as beetles and ants. This would 
suggest the occurrence in these organisms of anti proteases (anti pep¬ 
sin and antitrypsin), as is the case in the intestinal worms of man 
and domestic animals, to safeguard them from the action of the 
protease. Hepburn and Jones (1919, d) have proved the occur¬ 
rence of anti proteases in the larsae of Safcopbaga sartaceniae 
Riley, a habitual inmate of Safritcema (lava, and further work 
along the lines indicated by them would be most interesting. 

The Organisms Captured by Pile her- PI ants. 

The organisms captured by pitcher-plants belong to many 
>ool(^icn] groups, and vary considerably in size The common 
piev' are. of course, insects, all the major orders being represented, 
hut spiders, scorpions, centipedes, millipedes, and even small 
mammals and birds are known to have been captured by jVepen- 
Ibei. The mass of semi-digested matter found at the bottom of 
an>' active pitcher consists mainly of the remains of ants, this 
being true also of the species occurring in Singapore, especially 
jV. gfaciHs. In one old pitcher of ra^^iiana the base was 
packed for two inches with the remains of ants, and in it I also 
found specimens of the large Cantpottotm gigas (a species over 
one inch in length), and a scorpion over two inches in length. In 
Mr. O^erbeck’s list of the ants of Singapore (/a«r»- Malayan Br, 
Roy, As. Soc. HI, 1925, p. 23 et seq) twenty-two species are re¬ 
corded as having been taken in bfepentbes cups. Plate XXH 
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illustrates the diversit>' in size and kind in the captures 
of the three species of Nepenthes which I have studied 
in SttigapoTv. 

Previous work on the fauna of Pileher*pJants. 

Perhaps the most important ecological study of Nepenthes is- 
that of Guenther (19J^ and 1915). The author has made an 
extensive study of the Ceylonese jV. Jeitillatotia, and has listed, 
the organisms obtained from it in his paper. The most interesting, 
of the insect associates discovered by Dr. Guenther is a species 
based on the pre-imaginal stages, which he describes as Nep^it- 
tbapbiltti iigTivus n, gen, et sp,, believing it to belong to the* 
order Trich^tera, but Mr. F, M. Jones, who is a specialist on the 
Psychidae, informed me that he considered it to be a Psychid. 

Next in importance is Jensen and de Meijere's study of the 
diptemus associates of Nepenthes in Java {1910), Dr. Jensen 
mainly discusses the results of experiments with pepsin and pan- 
creatin on the larvae, and Dr. de Meiere gives a s>'5tematic 
account of the Diptera, which include five species of Culicidae, 
two of ETwridae, and one of Anthomyinae. The mosquitoes known 
to occur in Nepenthes are listed by Edwards (1923). Eight of the 
sixteen species listed fay him are from the Malay Peninsula, and 
it is unfortunate that he does not give the specific names of the 
plants from which they were obtains. 1‘he biology of N, melani- 
phora in Java has also been studied by Heinrichcr (1906), van 
0>e (1921) and Menzel (1922). [ have not been able to consult 
the work of the first two authors, but I have seen Menzel's paper 
which is chiefly an account of the Nematode fauna. 

These studies represent practically all that is known of the 
associates of Nepenthes, e.\cept for a feiv stray references which- 
are brought together in them. 

The most interesting work on the Sairaceniaceae is that of 
Jones (1921). In this fascinating paper he describes the life- 
histoiy of three Noctuid moths of the genus £.Tyr«, whose natural 
food-plant is the Sarraceiiia species. These moths display re¬ 
markable adaptations to their dangerous habitat, especially in 
the lan'al stages The connection between these moths and the 
Sarraceiti^s is a very ancient one, and Mr. Jones is inclined to 
believe that the three species have arisen by the inheritance of 
small variations in response to their peculiar environment. It 
would seem that every zoologist who combines a ficst-hancF 
knowledge of the ecology of the organisms he studies as taxonomist, 
invariably comes to the conclusion that the inheritance of small, 
advantageous variations is a very pronounced factor in evolution. 
In so different a study as the evolution of shell-sculpture in certain 
aquatic molluscs of the family Viviparidae the late Dr. Ann an dale 
advanced the same opinion (Ptoc, 5oc. fl, 96, pp. 60-76, 
1924), and though he has been criiicis^ for his views (Huxley, 
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April 17^ and June 7 : replies in the same journal. May 17, 
and July 5). [ could not in any other way account for the differ¬ 
ences in the blue-banded anthophorid bees (Enhntohgist, LVIl, 
1924, pp. 226-232). 

The Cuiicid, IVye&niyia smithi Cbq., affords another remarka¬ 
ble adaptation to life as a Sarracenm associate. This species lays 
its eggs in the pitchers, even w^hen they are dry, hatching in this 
case being deferred till the pitchers refill with water. 

In the plant world it is not only the pitcher-plants and 
their relations which have an interesting and diverse fauna. The 
leaf bases of the Bromeliacae contain an even more varied fauna, 
which according to Scott (1914) includes most groups of the 
Invertebrate and even veriebraies such as batrachians> Adapta¬ 
tions to environment are also displayed in this fauna, some of its 
members having special means of holding on to the plant in case 
of storms, while others, like the mosquito lar% ae found in pitcher- 
plan is, can survive temporary dessication. One of the most re¬ 
markable members of the Br&m^lia fauna is a Syrpifd larv^a 
possessing ventral suckers, a phenomenon paralleled in the insects 
of fast-tlowdng streams. 

The Fauna of Pitcher-plants m Singapore. 

It is not necessary to discuss the fauna of pitcher-plants in 
Sing 2 |»re In any detail in this note, as systematic accounts of my 
collections follow, Culicid hrv^ae are, of course, the most abun¬ 
dant among the insect associates, but a minute thread-like worm, 
w^hich dcN^s not appear to belong to either of the Kematode 
families Angiiillidae or .Mermithidae, though the Anguilltdae 
have been recorded by Menxel (1922) from jV. md^mphora in 
Java, i$ the most common organism, especially in the pitchers of 
A', ampitliisriii, and the lower pitchers of the other species. A 
small Noctuid lives on .V- and the larvae live and 

pupate on The smooth conducting surface within the pitcher, the 
moth nearly always escaping unharmed, as I have often found 
the empty pupat cases within the pitchers, but never a specimen 
of The adult moth. In the limited time at my disposal I have 
not been able to study the associates of Nepenthes long enough to 
say with certainty if this moth is an exclusive associate of Nepen- 
tbes, as the Exyra moths are of the Sati-acenm but the evidence 
would seem to indicate a regular association, and the presence of 
a moth in one of the Old World Pitcher-plants provides an 
interesting parallel deserving of further study. 

The rnost curious of the Nepentbei associates is a small red 
spider^ v^'hich is attracted to A', gractlh by the insect-remains in 
the pitcher. It is commonly found in the secretive surface of the 
pitcher, enlirelv unharmed by the secretion. It runs up and down 
this gland-studded area with appaaent ease, and when approached 
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retreats right into the base of the pitcher, regardless of the p^sence 
of water, from which situation it is extrcnwly difficult to dislodge 
it. 

1'he microscopic fauna is interesting and diverse, and con¬ 
tains various Diatomaceae. several Protozoa including Paramae- 
dum, soma Rot if era, and a small mite which is particularly 
abundant. 
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Explanation of Plates. 

PLAtB XV] JJ. 

The Pitchers of Nepenthes nntpulLind Jack, are commonly 
found in whorls on the ground. An upper pitcher may be seen 
^ the tight hand side of the photograph. .Notice the small, 
backw-ardly directed lid. 

Photo, by R. E. Holtinm. 

Plate XIX. 

Nepenthes gracilis Korth., is a slender plant with cvlindric 
pitchers. 

Photo, by R. E, Holttnm. 


Plate XX. 

Upper pitchers of N. rafftesiam Jack. The ground form 
pitches are broad and squat, but may always be distinguished 
from N. ampullaria by the shape of the lid. 

Photo, by Cedric Dover. 

Plate XXI. 

The species of Nepenthes are generally found in situations 
such as this. The black, elongated objects are the pitchers of 
N. gracilis. 

Photo, by R. E. Ilolttuni. 

Plate XXI L 

Captures from three pitchers of N, raffUsiana, two of M 
gr>ictni and two of N* The masses of partially diees*^ 

led matter are not included The centipede, the scorpi^, the 
large ant {Lamponotus gigas), the coreid bug, the elaterid beetle 
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on the extreme upper right hand side and the pompiltd wasp below 
it are from N< rafflesiana, as are also some of the smaller Mts. 
The insects on the lower half of the picture are mainly from 
A'* graeilU arid /V. iiiHpMl/iJrfa, and include an I sped a clattid, 
two or three spiders, some neuropterous insects, two Homopiera„ 
a small beetle and many ants. 

Photo, by Cedric Dover. 

Part IL—Pepiin Reaistance in the 
Culicid Larvae. 

By Cedric Dover, 

It will be seen from the previous part in this series that 
the fauna of Nepenthes is remarkable in that it is living in a fluid 
containing a proteolytic enyTTie and bacteria, from which we may 
reasonablv suppose that its members are fortified by antiproteaSK. 
as are the intestinal worms of the mammalia, Inde^, Hepburn 
and Jones have definitely proved the occurrence of antipepsm 
antitrypsin in the larvae of Sarcophagi sarracema Riley, an as- 
sociat^ of SuTracenia and Jensen has noted the resistance o 
digestive fluids of larvae from Nepenthes in Java. 

In the course of mv study of the fauna of pitcher-pi ants on 
Singapore Island, I attempted some esperiments to ascertain it 
possible the nature of the resistance to the dig^tiv'e action of the 
mtcher-liquor on the part of the various Culicid la^ae which 
^cur in the pitchers of Nepenthes there. The Culicid lanac 
used for the experiments were taken from pitchers in which there 
was a minimum of rain water, and the activity of the fluid was 
determined by the fact that Culicid larvae obtained from stagnant 
water could survive in the pitcher-fluid for only a few hours, 
betnfi almost completely dissolved in three or f^r days. A 
fairly large flake of fibrin introduced into the pitcfier-fluid was 
found at the end of four hours to he completely dissolved. 

In the beginning it was my intention to folloiv the technique 
of Hepburn and Jones, but lack of adequate bi^ hem real facilitiK 
soon showed me that my experiments would have to be of the 
Simplest nature. As Hepburn and Jon^'. paper is not easily ob¬ 
tainable, a Short summary of their technique might he 
investigators w ho w ish to pursue this subject further, In Hepburn 
and lom-s’ most important espcnment a number of lars-ae weighing 
8 30 crams Avere ground with glass powder to an intimate mixture 
which was triturated with distilled water. This mixture was 
subiccted to a pressure of 50 kilograms per square cemimeter 
in rBudhner press, and a quantity of press juice was obtained, 
[n the test for aotipepsin 13 c.c, of this press-juice, and c.c. ot 
a freshly prepared 0.2 per cent aqueous solution of pepsin, were 
mixed and allowed to stand at room temperature for 30 minutes 
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to permit the pepnin and the anlipepriit to combine, SulTicient 
hydrochloric acid (2 per cent) and trikresol (2 per cent aqueous 
solution) were then added to make the concentration of each 0.2 
per cent in the resulting solutiort, control experiment was 
.carried out in exactly the same manner, except that the pres^ 
juice was replaced by distilled water. .A little carmine tlbrin 
<0.2 gram) was atided to both the experiment proper and the 
•control, and the time it took to dissolve in the two mediums 
was noted. It was found that in the control the carmine fibrin 
w'as dissolved in 4? minutes while in the experiment proper it 
look 17 hours. In the lest for antitrypsin the technique 
similar, except that a 0.2 per cent aqueous solution of pancreatin 
was used, and the hydrochloric acid was replaced by sodium 
carbonate, a suflicient quantity of a 4 per cent solution being 
added to make the final concentration 0.4 per cent in the final 
solution. The same amount of the bactericide, trikresol, was 
added as in the previous experiment, t he test then proceeded 
as previously, and it was found that the carmine fibrin in the 
control was completely dissolved in 14 hours, while that in the 
experiment proper took 22 hours to dissoh'e. 

In the first of my own experiments a small Culietd larva from 
Ivepentbes ampullarta was placed in a 0.2 per cent pepsin aqueous 
solution, made active by the introduction of 0.2 per cent HCL. It 
lived for about 12 hours, and at the end of 16 hours was rather 
pale and translucent, digestion having begun. larger Culicid 
larva from stagnant water placed in a similar medium died at the 
end of three hours, and at the end of 16 hours was very soft and 
fiaccki, digestion being fairly well advanced. A similar experi¬ 
ment repeated with a 0.2 per cent active aqueous solution of 
pancreatin gave a totally different result. The larva from 
Nepenthes lived for five days, while that from stagnant water 
was still active when the Nepenthes larva had died. These 
experiments were repeated several times with more or less similar 
resultS- 

The evidence from these crude tests indicated that Culicid 
larvae from Nepe 7 ithes showed a distinct resistance to pepsin, 
and not to pancreatin, the digestive action of W'hich is normally 
very much slowx^r than that of pepsin. 

In the second series of experiments 18 full-grown larvae of 
Megarhinits immisericors Leic., w-hich 1 found in the larger pit¬ 
chers of N. ampnliarm and N. raf^eUana were fhoioughly ground 
with glass powder to an intimate paste, diluted w'ith 25 c.c. of 
distilled water and filtered. Five c.c. of the larval filtrate was 
4 nixed with 5 c.c. of active 0.2 per cent pepsin solution, and a 
small (lake of fibrin inserted in it. .V control experiment was 
also started ivith the larval filtrate replaced by 5 C-C. of distilled 
water. In the control bottle the fibrin (lake, w'hich was larger 
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nhan tKat in ihe other bottle, was completely dissolved In ^ 
hour, while the fibrin in the experiment proper, was not disso vea 
at the end of 48 hours, taking 4 days to be completely dissolved 
and, as I mu Id not add a bactericide to the pepsin solution the 
presence of bacteria must have facilitated its digestion, ims 
experiment was repeated three times: in each case the in 

the experiment proper took nearly 4 days to dissolve, w'hile that 
in the control was dissolved in less than 2 hours. The experiment 
was also tried with a small cube of boiled egg-white, and here 
again the egg white took \ery much longer to dissolve in the 
-experiment proper than in the control. 

simitar series of experiments were also performed with 
■pancreatin as a medium, with results which bore out the conclu¬ 
sions from the first experiment. Five c.c, ot a 0.- per cent 
pancreatin solution made active by the presence of 0.4 per cent 
sodium carbonate, was mixed with ? c,c. of the larval Iiltrate, 
and a small Hake of fibrin was inserted in the resu ting solution 
A control experiment was earned out with the larx'al fillrate 
replaced bv distilled water. The fibrin flake in both the experi¬ 
ment proper and the control was introduced at 7 p m. on 1 J-V.-O, 
At P am on l^,V.26, the fibrin in the experiment proper was 
completely dissohed, the solution being full of bataerja, while 
that in the control was still present, though partial y diswlved. 
The experiment was repeated at 1 p m. on 1 ?,VJb. 1 he fibnn m 
the experiment proper was completely dissolved on the morning 
of 18 V 26 while that in the control was still present, and by no 
means in an advanced stage of digestion. The experiment w^s 
repeated again on three occasions with similar ^ults, boiled 
e^-white also being dissolved more quickly in the experiment 
proper than in the control. 

These experiments though not so conclusive as those of 
Heoburn and Jones lead me to the tentative conclusion that the 
Culicid larvae occurring in Nepenthes contain an anuproteaso- 
antipepsin, but that antitrypsin does not appear to be ^e^nt 
in them at any rate in a marked degree. This may be expected, 
as the protease of the pitcher-liquor of Nepenthes is c ose y ^hed 
10 pepsin and not to trypsin- I hat an antitrypsin should occur 
in the larvae of Sarcopbaga s^i>^racem<t seems to be natural, as i 
comes of a family in which the larvae are parasitic, and we migh 
expect them to be fortified by antitrypsin as are the intestinal 
wormSp such as Ascarh. 

\n interesting point in connection with this work is that the 
larvae which were used in these experiments belong to common 
species found in habitats other than that of the pitchers of 
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Nepenthes, Jn the species of Megarhinui, for instance, of fthich* 
one was used m the second series of espersments, the latv-ae are 
apparently capable of lis’ing in an iinfavourabte environment for 
pralon^d ^nods. Green recording that Taxorhyacbiies (or 
jWffgar/jiBiis) mmtfericofs Walk, lived for several hours in 4 *r 
cent formol, and I have kept Al, acaiidatus aiive in verv weak 
iodine soluhon and in strong pepsin solution. One larva in thc" 
latter solution, not only sun-ived for several days, but eventually 
pupated and hatched out. This mosquito is quite harmless, and 
the larvae are extraordinarily voracious, their normal food being 
the larvae of other mosquitos. This fact should be suggestive 
to those interested in anti-malarial measures. 

^ my experiments therefore suggest that many 

Lulicid larvae contain a potential pepsin resistance, which b 
develop^ m the pr«cnce of pepsin. If this is so w-e have here a 
remarkable ease of latent power to protect themselves against an 
adverse environment in Culicid larvae, and indicates that 
environment is a powerful factor in altering the constitution of 
an organism. 


\y hile I persona! y believe that the Culicid larv'ae in Nepenthes 
contain antijwpsm, m the light of our present knowledge this- 
theory must be treated with same reservation, as the presence of 
neutral salts in the tissues of the larv'ae might possibly retard 
peptic digestion, I, therefore, hope that this note will interest a 
biochemist sufficiently to induce him to studv the question in 
greater detail. In further work a larval filtrate from larvae of 
the same species as that found in Nepenthes, but taken from fresh 
or stagnant water, should be used as a control instead of distilled 
water. Unfortunately, 1 have not been able to obtain the larvae of 
M/ acaudatvs from situations other than the pitchers of Nepenthes 
and must leave this point for a future occasion,, or for some other 
observer. 


Jn concluding 1 must express my indebtedness to .Mr. Norman 
bmedley, Assistant-Curator, Raffles .Museum, for his interest and 
co-operation in the experiments while they were in progress 
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Part IlL^Batrackia. 

By Ceuiric Dover. 

Among the more interesting constituents of the Neptnth^i- 
Tauna in Singapore are certain veiy young batrachian Jarvae 
taken in the fluid of the ground pitchers of N (pent bei ampullaria 
at the Kalang Rewnoir on May 9, 1926. One of these larvae 
tt'as kept in the pitcher-fluid in a glass jar, but it died in three 
'dayst another was kept Tn fresh water with the merest trace of 
iodine, as it w'as thought that this would facilitate development, 
bur this larva also did not suivdve for long. A third tadpole was 
kept in fresh water and fed on bread. It lived for about ten days, 
its hind legs being observed on the fourth day, but unfortunately 
it died during a museum holiday, possibly because the water had 
become foul These larvae were too immature to permit of a 
certain spwific identification, but they almost certainly belong to 
the Bufonidae, possibly to Bvfo melanostietus Schneider, a very 
•common local toad, to w'hich they approximated most closely 
according to Flower’s excellent description of the tadpole (Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1S96, p. 9ll, pi, xiiv, fig. 3). Dr. Alalcoim A. Smith 
to whom the specimens were sent was unable to identify them 
-ow'ing to their immaturity, but agrees in thinking that they belong 
to a Btifo. It seems certain that these larvae only spend their 
■earliest stages in the pitchers, jnd that w'hen they grow to a size 
w'hen the small pitchers of A', ampullaf^ia are unable to accomodate 
them comfortably they transfer themselves to water near by. 
That batrachian larvae are capable of resisting fairly prolonged 
immersion in the pitcher-fluid is, how'ever, very remarkable, and 
•constitutes a novel habitat for the group. 


Part IV, — AraR«ae- 

By Louis Face, D. Sc,, 

Museum Nationai dljistoire NatureUe, Pat'U. 
(translated by Mrs, C. Dover.) 

Misumenops nepenthicola (Pocock) 

Description: total length 6 mm.; length of cephalothorax 

2.7 mm. Colot. (ht alcohol): ccphalothorax tawny testaceous 
ocular area yellowish; abdomen dull red with lighter spots 
irregularly placed; stemuin, coxae and abdomen shining, kgs 
uniformly reddish, the anterior pair a little darker. 

CephalatboTa.\ a little longer than wide, thoracic part almost 
flat, cephalic part more projecting. Frons distinctly lower than 
the ocular area. Croup of median eyes a little wider than long 
and less straight in front than behind; tubercles of lateral eyes 
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rounded, the anterior ones separated from the posterior bv a i.vell- 
marked depression, not reaching their base; the two ocular lines- 
riecur\'ed, the anterior more feebly than the posterior, anterior 
eyes equidistant, the laterals a little larger than the medians; pos¬ 
terior eyes equidistant, the laterals a little larger, of the same 
diameter as the anterior medians. 

Legs fl=l4 mm,; [t-l2 mm.; IM=7.5 mm.; 1V=^.5 mm.:) 
armed with numerous spines: a dorsal spine on the bases of all the 
femora, also on the 1st, femora a series of 4—5 anterior basal 
spines and one situated distally; knees provided with two spines 
dorsally—a basal and a distal; 2 spines dorsally and 4 pairs 
ventrally on 1st, and 2nd, tibiae, and 2 lateral anterior spines on 
1st. tibiae: 3rd and 4th tibiae with 2 dorsal spines, but only 3" 
ventro-anten'orly, and on 4rh. tibiae a venfro-posterior one; all 
metatarsi armed with an anterior spine on basal third, the firsr 
and second metatarsi with 4-S long ventral spines in two series, 
with 2 ventro-anterior ones on the 4th metatarsi: tarsi unarmed, 
the anterior half, the posterior one-third, shorter than the meta 
tarsi- 


Abdovten gradually enlarged apically with posterior border 
rounded. Epigjme; Fig. L 

S . L^glb 3 mm., length of cephalothorax 1.5 mm. 

Caloiir (in alcohol): cephaiothorax. abdomen and venter 
tawnv testaceous reddish, femora of the same colour, knees, tibiae- 
and metatarsi dull red. tarsi lighter. 


Spines on the legs slenderer and longer than those of the 9 
but similar placed; 4 dorsal spines on the 1st and 2nd femora- 
5 and 6 respectively on the 3rd and 4th femora. 

.Mandibular palp (figs 2, 3) light yellow, knee and tibia each 
armed with a long dorsal spine. Superior external apophvsis of 
the right tibia as long as half the joint, thick at the base, bifid 
extremity, the external point sharp and a little longer than the 
internal one; ventral aphophysis scarcely as long as wide less 
pointed and equally truncated at the tip. Discoidal bulb sur- 
rounded by a black stylus, 

Habitat: Singapore: in the pitchers of Nepenthes gradlh 
Korth: j, a and young ones collected by Mr. Cedric Dover' 
Borneo (Labuan) in the pitchers of Nepekbes sp,, s a and' 
3 'oung ones (Pocock). ' ' 
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Taxonomic Remarks. This species has already been sent 
from Borneo (Labuan) to Pocock. so that I have been able to 
examine the specimens in the British Museum, kindly sent me by 
my colleague Dr. Hirst, This was necessary since Pocock in an 
article recording its capture (.N'u^Jirc, 1898) ttiereiy rnentions the 
•spider (Affsnwewa mfxnthicolay. without describing it."^ In pro¬ 
viding the above description of the species, 1 have retained the 
specific name given by Pocock, but transferred it to the genus 
The genus Mimmenops was proposed by F.O.P. 
■Cambridge® (1905) for the intermediary species of the genera 
Diaea and Mitumena. Us creation is due to the uncertainty 
of taxonomists regarding the position of the numerous fomis 
which, though having the facies of Misitments. resemble the Diaea 
in their tarsi being shorter than the metatarsi and provided with 
two series of hairst in the relative dimensions and armature of 
their l^s which are furnished with lateral spines on the anterior 
femora, tibiae and metatarsi: in the position of their anterior 
eyes in a less recurved line than the posterior ones. But whilst 
the rounded tubercles which bear the lateral eyes are widely 
separated in the Diaea and completely fused in the Misttjium, 
they are here separated by only a slight depression which does not 
isolate their bases. Besides, Thorell and E, Simon have already 
described the intermedia^' forms between the two genera, which 
Justifies Pocock’s proposition, but it is probably a question of 
artificial splitting, convenient lo taxonomists, and whose only 
merit is no show the piopcr relationship which unites 
Diaea with Misumena^ 

As the latter genus is represented in America, Europe and 
Asia, it not surprising that the genus Mhumetiopi has the same 
distribution. If it has not been mentioned up to that date from 
America—where there are about 34 species—it is because the 
.•i^erlcan authors following Cambridge, are the only ones to have 
withdrawn the intermediary forms from the genus Diaea and 
Misumina. However, E, Simon, in 1895, noted that Misumem 
tricuspidata Fabr of Europe and .^sia, occupied an unique place 
in the genus, and in the still unpublished M.S. of Volume IV of 
the Aracbnidt of France, he has placed it among the Mimnienops. 
It Is probably to this genus that Misanterja dieryibfa Thorell from 
Singapore and Misumerut decolor Kuicz from Ghinda (Eritrea) 
belong, and which are not without analogy with the species we have 
just described, but whose females alone are known. 


t. Dr. Page has parttcularly requested that this species should stand 
in Pocock's name, so I have, reluctantly, connived at an infhngeinent of 
the rules of nomenclature. CB.K. 

2 . Biologia Centraii Americana, Arachn. II, p. 141 . 
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[n the absence of anv other terms of comparison we can see 
(Fig, 4) how far, bj' the structure of the legs of the male. 
Mimm^nopf mpetttbicoJa resembles M. ti^iofspidato': the position- 
of the apophyses is identical and there is little essential difference. 

Biolog-jcal Remarks. The specimens that Pocock had before 
him came from Labuan (Borneo) and were found, according to- 
the collector, exclusively in the pitchers of a single species of 
Nepenthes, although there are no less than about 20 species in 
Borneo, This Nepentbei unfortunately could not be identified 
with certainti’ on account of the bad condition in which it arrived 
in London. Pocock suggests that it might perhaps have been 
N, pbyliampbora Wild, of wide distribution, but .Mr. Dover 
thinks that it must have been N, graciVti which is apparently 
similiar in form to N. pbyllampboTa, and also occurs in Borneo. 
As for the spider, it was found in the interior of the pitcher, a 
little below the peristome, where it weaves a light web, which 
assures the liberty of its mo\'ements on the steep, slippery walls. 
Both seses were caught there, and the following season the eggs 
and the young. When the female is disturbed, she lets herself 
fall to the bottom of the pitcher, without appearing to be upset 
by the liquid there, and wanders among the half-digested insects 
captured by the plant, until she goes back to her web. 

It is in exactly similar conditions that ,Mr, Dover found the 
individuals he took In Singapoie. There too, the spider is strictly 
localised to a single species of Nepenthes, which has been identified 
by Mr. R. E. lloktum. Director of Gardens, Singapore, as N- gra- 
dliis. Mr, Dover tells me that in spite of active collecting he 
never found it outside the pitchers or in the urns of other species, 
notably those of A', ampvllatia and jV- raf^esiana. which are also 
common in the same area. 

This spider, then, is interesting in its singularly localised 
habitat in a double way; unlike its allies which live on flowers, it 
lives on the vegetative parts of the plant: in the second place, in 
Borneo as well as in Singapore, it appears to live in a particular 
species of Nepenthes, very probably the same, since we know 
how doubtful is the identification propped by Pocock, especially 
since N, gracilis, the definite host in Singapore has a very wide 
geographical distribution, being found in Labuan in precisely the 
same place from which the London specimens came.^ 

It does not seem impossible to explain this double localisation. 

It is known that the .Mtssimenops and kindred genera li^'e 
on flowers and for their prey attack the insects which visit them; 
but they do not pass their ivhole existence there; it is their 
hunting field and nothing more. They establish a retreat near by, 
on the plant which harbours them, and are obliged to come out 
to seek their prey. Now the pitcher of Nepenthes is a readymade 

I. e.f, J, M. Madarlane; Das Pnanzenreich, Nepenthaceae, rgoS, p. 59 , 
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n:.feat: it is al«ady a fold^ le^. v'iih fu^ 

horn such as no Misumenid could ever make. The spider 

it and limits itself instinctively to iv;caving a fen' threap here 

and there, not to consolidate so » retreat, but to hdp 

it to wander easily over the internal slippery walls of the urn, 

and later to place its cocoon in it. 

This retreat has, moreover, the immense advantage over 
those of other species, in being at the same time a marvellous 
trap for insects. All authors agrev— and several have made niinuie 
MMTiments on the subject—that among all the glands 
thi Stpenitti whose secretion attracts insects. 
a power of attraction as the marginal glands *5. 

th^itcher. Now, it is inside the um. immediately below the 
peristome that the Mhumtnopt lives, so that the * 

^ the sugary liciuid. come to the very entrance of its relTMt. 
Thus it is no longer necessary for the spider to leave its retreat. 

tn (his way we can explain the consiatit pinnae of 
Mitumatopi ntt^nthicoia in the urn, but our imperfect knowled^ 
of iie physiolo^of the Ufptntbei on one hand, and the 
S theyder ™ the other, render it nwre diflicuU to explain why 
it elects this particular species to h%'e jn. 

It must be remembered, however, that the pitchers of Nepes* 
Jb€J art of iwo different first t>T?e. which 

lommones: and of which N. ampullaTia is an esampk. '*'^ 0 '* 
interior of the um is covered with a strongly cutmis^ epidermis, 
shiny and ^ltppcr>^ provided with "Jigtsiive glands* t%icnding 
reaubrly from^ to bottom, In the second type, on the contrary, 
to which gracflii and a small number of other sp«ies belong, 
the internal structure of the um is more complex: btftwren the 
irfstome and the shiny, slippery zoiw provided with 
dands which occupies in this case the bottom of the um, is a lone 
.J ?en widely extended and generally coloured, w^ secretim is 
more or lei oily and does not attract insects. If they do come 
there, they slip into the liquid below. 

tt is evident that the hUiumiiu>pi cannot live in the pitchers 
of the first type, since immediately Wow the pensiome. together 
Sth its youF.ra'’^^ «* *88* it into constant cont^t 

with the tligestivc glands, whose abundant secretion would be ag- 
eravated by the contact. In the urns of the second type, it finds 
5 £r« sKe on which it can establish itself in all jaunty 
This anatomical distinction restricts the choice of the spi^f an 
eKplains its presence in the interior of the urns of .V grucj/rs, as 
well as its abwnce front the numerous species of the first type 
and notably from A'. amptihiTia, in which .Mr. Dover 'o 

«ifi But it still does not account for its absence fi^ the few 
s^its whose urns are of the same ijpc as those of gmcjfis. 
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] am naturally at a disadvantage in solving this question. It 
Tests with naturalists living in places where Sip^ntbn and Af isume- 
nops are found, to observ'c on the spot the anatomical and physiolo¬ 
gical p^utiarities of each species of plant and to see what prevents 
the spider from entering their urns. The few reflections given 
here have no other object than to show that we ought to be able 
to arrive w'ithout much difficulty at the solution of the piobietn. 

Before concluding, 1 shall give a simple suggestion for the 
guidance of collectors. It is reported that when the spider is dis¬ 
turbed, she docs not come out of her retreat, but falls to the 
bottom of the urn—and this habit of falling at the end of a strant^ 
at the slightest alarm is normal with the Mbumenids, But in 
this case, the spider finds, at the bottom of the urn, a liquid w'hich 
has peculiar properties. According to the classic researches of 
Clautriau (1900 and Vines (1901) this liquid contains in V. me- 
lamp bora besides potassium chloride, citric and malic acid, car¬ 
bonate of lime and magn^ium—a ferment analogous to the pepsins 
and proteolysins which, according to the temperature, is capable of 
dissolving proteins in two to eight hours. Would the liquid in 
all species hav'e the same composition and properties? If the 
liquid of ,V. gracilis was as active, it is hardly probable that the 
AfisumiHops would wander about in it so freely. I think it 
would be interesting not to neglect this aspect of the question.* 

Part V,—A new Tyroglyphid Mite iZtitichia 
nepenthetiano, ip,n,} from the pitchers of 
Nepenthes amptiUaria, 

fiy STANLtV rimST 

(Publhbed by peirnhsha of tbf Trustees of the HritUb Mnsettm), 

My best thanks arc due to Mr. C Boden Kloss and to Mr, 
Cedric Dover for sending me sediment from the bottom of the 
pitchers of S'epentbes ampullaria from Singapore in which the 
mite described below occurred in considerable numbers, There 
were also reinams, often partly digested, of a number of other 
species of mites, principally Oribaiidae, but these are not dealt 
with in the present note. 


1. li tnidht be mentioned here that I made certain simple eaperiimnu 
(in the relath'v dinestive pewer ol ihe Tuid in the pitchers of the three 
species of Nepenibei I collected in Singapore. I found that in .V, j^recilu 
the fluid is veiy scarce and compactirelyw«ak as compared with that of 
iV. tafiesMiu and even jV, ampitlliru. This fait, as Or. Fage indirectly 
suaxests, seems to provide the nuist impurtant due to the restriction of 
Alnumewps nepenthkola to S fMcilM. The biology of this spider, as Dr, 
Fage's remarks indicate, provides a most fascioating subject for local 
naturalists, CD. 
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Zwkkia nepenthesiana, sp. n, 

t. Body convex above^ smooth and shiny. There is ^ 
of long rather stout hairs or setae posteriorly. All the other body 
hairs are much shorter and very fine. Some of the hairs on the 
venter, however, are longer than the others although not very 
long. All these hairs are quite plain being devoid of secondary 
hairlets. Vetiier with two pairs of rather small kidney-shaped 
suckers. Legs furnished with strong spines, especially the tarsi 
of the second and third pairs which have a terminal group ot 
rather stout short spines. Fourth leg not nearly so strongly armed 
as the third, its claw is also shorter. Clav: of first leg ven,' 
short and stout. Qaws of legs 24 rather long slender and slightly 
curvedt they are, however, very much shorter than the tarsus 
itself. 

^ _ Ventral suckers larger and more elongated than in die 
male, the anterior pair being more lateral in position and extending- 
outwardlv between the second and third coxae. Legs and the 
spines thereon weaker than in the male, but the claw of the first leg 
longer and more slender than in that sex. The pair of posterior 
hairs is shorter than in the male. 

Hypopial nvmpb. vexy small. Epimera w'eak and 

shaped as shorni in figure. Anal 6fifice situated near the posterior 
end of the venter. Behind the anus and just before the posterior 
end of the venter there are live iucket-Uke appearances, but the 
three anterior ones are very indistinct, practically fused together 
and forming a short somewhat procurved transverse row, the 
middle sucker-like appearance being situated a little further 
back than the lateral ones. Posterior to these ill-defined structures 
there is a pair of very distinct circular suckers- Tarji of anterior 
Ugs ending in a thin cun-ed claw; tarsus of fourth leg ending in a 
fine hair. Hairs of legs not fan-shaped nor flattened. 

Measurements^ Length of body of male (not including long 

f asierior hairs) .34 mm.; length of body of female .37 mm.;, 
ength of body of hypopial njTnph .21 mm,; its width ,1 mm.; 

Habitat. A number of specimens from the pitchers of 
Nepenthes ampuUaria, found in the jungle round Thompson Road 
Reservoir. Singapore. Collected by Mr. Cedric Dover. 

Remarks. This new species of Zioickia is easily distinguish^ 
from Z. gueniberi Oudmns.,* (living in Nepenthes distillatoria in 
Ceylon) by the much shorter claws of the posterior legs. 


* ■" Die Icbttitkn Rewotmer der Kannen der insekt-cn freswndoi Pflanze 
Nepenihes dcstillatoria auf Ceylon. By Konmd Guenther, Zeilsehr. f- wiss. 
InsektGnbid. Dd. XI, igts, heft 9/10. " Mil ben. nqv. 

sp.'" By Dr. A. C C^demans. pp. ^1-241, 1 test-fig. 

See also EnL Ber. Med %'l, 1^24, No. 13$, p. JEO. 
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^The fact that the mites found in S'epentias ampullarsa and 
N. dtstilJeLoria are specifically distinct suggests a further enquiry 
'With a view to discovering if the mites found in the various 
species of Ntpentbfs are peculiar to them. In Singapore the 
pitchers of N, gracilii are very clean as compared with the other 
species and I did not observe any mites in them, while unfor¬ 
tunately 1 did not search si^ially for mites on the few occasions 
•on which 1 found N. raj^esiatta. C,D.]. 

Text-figure !■ 

Swtekia rtepentbesiaaaj sp. n. s . Ventral aspect. 

Text-figure 2. 

Swhkia nepetHhesiana, sp. n. Ventral view of hypopial nymph. 
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Part VI, — Lepiiloptera.“HcterocerR, 

By \V. U. T. Tams. 

Family ISoctuidae. 

Subfamily Erasirltaae. 

Eublemma radda Swinhoe. 

!901- Eublemfna radda Swinh., Ann, iMag. Nat. Hist. (7), vii, p, 
472. 

1910. Eubletnifia radda Swinh., Hmpsn., Cat, _Lep, Phal. Brit 
jMus. X, Nocluidae, p. 168, PI. cliii, f. 25, 

1912, ,4«fo6fl radda Swinh,. Warren in Seitz, Macrolepid. World., 
div. 2, XL, p. 227. pt. 21, i. 

This is the small Noctuid referred to by Mr. Dover, in the 
introduction to these reports, as being found inside the pitchers of 
tJepnitbei raffieiiava from the Thompson Road Reservoir, Singa¬ 
pore, in April J926. In the British Museum there are only three 
specimens in poor condition from Sarawak, Borneo the type 
locality. The most interesting feature in connection wdth the moth 
is that it belongs to the same subfamily as the North .►\merican 
species of the genus Evvw. which are exclusively associated with 
the S ar racen iaceae. 

lit may be again tnentinned that though I only managed to btKd one 
specimen, f often observed the pupa of this moth within the pitchers of 
Nepenthes ra^JIejWBd, and the fact that Attioba raiia belongs to the same 
subfamily as the North American Exyra moths, lends colour to my wn* 
tative supposition (see introduction) that it is ejtclusi^ly associated with, 
Nepenthes, as its .Americati relatives are associated w-nh afarrjsMJiw. .An 
nHHirinrial argument in support of this opinion is the fact that N. rafflena^ 
is also found in Sarawak. Borneo, where the specimens of A. radda in the 
British Museum were taken. This opinion, however, remains to be 
.definitely proved, and the problem should provide an interesting study for 
some interested naturalist in Singapore. CEUttic Dos'Ertl. 

Part VII,—Diptera, 

By Cepric Dover. 

I had hoped that .Mr. F. W. Edwards w^uld give me a detailed 
report on the Diptera collected from Nepentba in Siiiiaporc, but 
he has already completed a paper on the Culicincs of pitcher-plant^ 
collected by Surgeon-Commander D. A. Given, to be published 
w'ith figures of many of the larvae. This note may, however, 
interest local students. It is based on identifications by Mr. 
Edwards. 

The pitcher-plants of Singapore support at least eleven dif¬ 
ferent species of Culicidae, representing five genera. The iden tif 
species are as follows acandatm Leic. (from .V. 
.ra^siana) ; Uranotaentg bTevirostTis Edw, (from N. gTocnis)'. 

I. Cf. Edwards. Ind. Joum, ^tEd, Research, X, No, a, ipia (Synopsis 
-of Adult Culicine .Mosquitoes, part ii.). 

.Pt 111, 19281 Asklic Society. 
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Racbianotomyia aTancides Theo; R. neptntbes Edw. {from N, atn- 
puUana); Arviigetts givevi Edw. M.S. (from N. raf^tstanayi Aedes 
cdbopfctus Skus<=>Si^^<m>*jfl $atte\laTh Theo. nec. Walker (taken by 
Commander Given probably in M ampullaria)’, Cuhx {Lopho- 
cetatomyia) navalh Edw. M.S. (from N. ampuliaria). Com< 
mander Given kindly informs me that he has taken four more 
species of Lopboceratomyia, and an Uranot^enia, which are not 
likely to be identified for some time. Of the species montioned* 
here only one —Alegarbinus acaudatus Leic. has been previously 
recorded from S’epeHibts in Singapore.' 

R. aranoides is the commonest CuHeine, its larvae being found 
in abundance in all the three species of Nepejitbet which (studied, 
M. acaudaUti appears to be more or less restricted to A'. Ta^eiiana* 
the pitchers of the other species being probably too small for its 
large and voracious larvae. 1'he occurrence of Aedes albopictui 
is interesting, and should attract the attention of workers engaged 
in anti-mosquito campaigns to I^epenthei, No species of Anophev 
line has yet been record^. 

A ChironomiJ is abundant in all three species of Nepenthei, 
especially N. avipidlaria. It has been identified by Mr. Edwards- 
as Dasybelea sp., a genus hitherto unrecorded from' pircher-plants> 

The only other dipteron which I observed in b!fpentbe$ was 
the larva of’a species of Syrphidae. Attempts to breed it were- 
fruilless, and it is hoped that this will be done by some other 
worker. 


Pari VllL — Protozoa. 

by Eke.vdanath Ghosh, A/.Sc., M . D .. F . ZS ., 

PjofeisoT of Biohgy, Medkni College, Colaitta, 

Entroduction, It haS long been observed hy many biol^ists- 
that living protozoa and other microscopic and small animals 
{KCur in the watery tluid in the pitcher of a pitcher plant. The 
first zoologist who studied the protozoan fauna of the pitcher 
plant was P. von Oye (Zur Biologie du Kanne von blepentbes 
melampbota, Biol Centrlb., 41, 1921, pp. 529-?34), He identified' 
sL\ species of Rhizopoda and described a new species of Avioeba 
living in the liquid of Nepenthes. They are Centropyxii acuUata, 
Dif^ugia constricts, LtsqaeTeitsia tpistomluvi, Arcella vulgaris, 
Cochlipodium bilinibosiwi, Antoebs guttala. The new species 
is Amoeba nepenlbesi. In 1926, R, W. Hegner (The protozoa of 
the pitcher plant, Sarrsceiiia purputea, Biol. Bull, t, 1926, No. 3. 
pp. 271-276) gave a general note on the protozoan fauna of the 
liquid from ten pitchers of Sarracenia purpurea and described the 
results of his “experimental studies” on free-living protozoa of 

i, CE. Edwards, Etult. Eninm, Itrscarch. p. i. itm. 
t. Jt was. however, taken in the lar^r pitchers of N. atnpitUmia at 
Bukit Tiitiah, Singapore. 
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-the pitcher fluid. He mentions small flagellates resembling 
CiTcomottai, Bodo, Atasiigamoeba, several forms of amoebae, 
heltozoa-like forms and ciliates resembling Prorodon and 
HolosHcba. He also noticed nematode worms, rotifers, small 
entomostracans, various forms of insects and insect larvae, mites 
and a spider. From his experimental work on the growth of 
PaTamoedum, Colpcda and Cbilomonas in the pitcher liquid he 
came to the conclusion that these animals can live in the pitcher 
liquid for an indefinite period in a perfectly healthy condition and 
may multiply there. In another paper (The inter-relation of 
Protozoa arid the utricle of UtTicuianat Biol, Bull, L. 1926, No, 
3, pp, 259-270), RAV. Hegner described a series of experiments 
on the inter-relations of protozoa and UtTkitlaria and the con¬ 
clusions he derived from them. This paper has no direct bearing 
•on the preseirt one. 

The present paper aims at making a brief survey of the 
protozoan fauna in the liquid of the pitcher-plant (N. ampuHaria) 
from Singapore. 

Living at a distance from the place, I had not the opportunity 
of examining fresh fluid and had to depend upon preserved 
materials with its disadvantages. The animals were fixed in a 
-watery solution of corrosive sublimate. 

S.^RCODINA. 

Undoubted examples of naked lobose rhizopoda have been 
found in the collection. Several very small specimens of amoebae 
are recognized, but they are too deformed and contracted to allow 
•of identification with certainty. 

Amoeba verrucosa Ehrenberg. 

A single specimen can he identified. 

Testaceous lobosa are quite abundant. 

Several species of Atcdla can be definitely recognised. 

Arcetla heTnispherrea. Perty. 

This species show's a slight variation in the height. The 
figure in Penard’s Fauna Rhizopodtque du Bassin du Leman, p. 
400, shows the proportion of height to diameter as J8 to 21, w'here* 
as in the present specimens the relation is 30 to 42. The aperture 
is also comparatively large in this case. 

Arcelfa subhemlspherica sp. nov, 

The next species closely resembles A. bemiipbeitca Perty, 
but it differs from it in the following points. The buccal surface 
.of the test with the central aperture is not concave, but is placed 
in the same level with the margin. Two broadly conical eminences 
are formed on the converse side of the test due to the thickening of 
its wall. Two nuclei are distinct. The diameter is 0.0S6 mm. 
aneragely. The height is 0.03 mm. 

Pt. IN, 1928] R^yiit Aiialic Sodtily. 
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Arcelfd subconica sp. nov. 

Several specimens resembling A, mitrata Leidy, but 
difTeritig from it in the following respects: The shape of the test 
is somewhat conical, being widest below (round the buccal sur¬ 
face) and broadly rounded above. The buccal surface is plane 
with a large central aperture There is a distinct circular line 
(suture) just below the rounded apex. The ^liameter of the test 
is 0,052 mm. The height is 0.061 mm, 

,4 reel la Singapore ns is Sp, nov. 

Numerous specimens of this species are found. The 
test is deeply cup-shaped or hemispherical. The buccal surface 
is flattened, but is raised in the centre into a truncate cone at the 
end of which lies the aperture obiiquelA distinct nucleus is 
seen in the mass of cytoplasm separated from the inner surface of 
the wait of the test. Diameter of the test 0,065 mm. Height of 
the test (from the base of the cone) 0.0)7 mm. Height of the 
cone 0.0087 mm. Diameter of the aperture 0.0152 mm. 

Arcella triangularis sp, nov. 

The last species has a triangular test, the three sides 
being convex and the three angles notched. The dorsal surface is 
slightly cemvex. The buccal surface is flat and has a large 
triangular aperture rounded at the angles which nearly touch the 
circumference. A single spherical nucleus is seen. The diameter 
of'the test is .065 mm. 

Pyridicufa ktosst sp. nov, 

A single species of PyridicMla is found. This seems to be a 
new species. *l he test is cup-like, the diameter being twice th^ 
height or so, A single nucleus is seen. The diameter is about 
O.oyS mm. 

Diplochlamys sp- 

A single species of Dtphcblamyi js present. The test h cup' 
shaped and disEinctl> thick with an outer and inner lining. 
The buccal side is os'ai The border of the mouth has two wide 
fissures in the line of the lesser diameter. As a single specimen' 
was detectedp it is left unnamed till several specimens are to handp 

Several species of Diffingm are found: — 

DifflujtlA suburceolata sp. nOV, 

The first species has a test, broadly oval in shape. There is 
a distinct collar round the aperiure. The surface of the test has 
numerous regularly arranged hemispherical depresstans. There 
is a single nucleus. Diam. 0.431 mm- Height 0.47 mm. Diame¬ 
ter of the aperture 0,274 mm. The species resembles D\ ^irceoUit^i^ 
Carter, but differs from it in having a single nucleus, slighl 
eversion of the collar* and in the presence of ijie hemispherical de¬ 
pressions. 
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OifRu^ia pyriformls Perty. var. 

In the second species, the test is pyriform with a terminal 
round aperture. The surface of the test is beset with 
doselv-placed raised dots. Height 0.1256 mm. Diameter O.Ooo 
mm. 'Diara. of aperture 0.0374 turn. Resembling D. pynfarnitf 
Perty, it may be made a new species, due to the presence of 
regularly arranged dots on the surface of the test. 

DiffluKia subpyriformis 

In the third species, the test is also pyriform with a terminal 
aperture. Surface of the test presents regularly-arranged elon* 
gately hexagonal areas excepting a circular area above the aperture^ 
These areas have their long axes placed along the main axis of 
the test and are about ten in number along the length of the test 
Narrow rod-like processes are seen projecting irregularly from 
the surface of the test. There is a large spherical nucleus. 

0.04 mm. Height 0.067 mm. Diameter of the aperture 0.038? 
mm. 

Difflugia slngaporensls sp. nov. 

The last species of Difflugia is peculiar in the shape of its^ 
test. The test consisis of an elongately oval body and a some¬ 
what spoon-like head separated from the body by a constriction. 
The large ovate aperture forms the margin of the spoon-like head. 
The surface of the body of the test is raised into numerous, 
small, regularly-arranged hemispherical proj^ions. The cyto¬ 
plasm is closely applied to the test. There is a large sphencal 
nucleus. Height of the test 0.09S mm. Diam, 0.047 mm. Length 
of the head 0.CM7 mm. Width of the head 0.039 mm. 

M.4ST1GOPHORA. 

,\Uhough no distinct t> pe of a flagellate was found, there are 
small bodies with indications of llagella which evidentEj' go to 
prove that there must have been minute simple flagellates of 
monad-type. 

ciliophora. 

No ciliates are found. 

in addition toPro/ojoa, several species of Rotifera, two species 
of Copepoda, a species of Ciadocera and several mites are found. 

Numerous fragments of insect larvae are also seen. 

A thorough working out of the animal and plant life in the 
pitcher fluid is highly desirable and will no doubt prove most 
fruitful. 
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On a Collection of MaromaU from the Anaroba 
Islands, South China Sea. 

By F. N* Chases, C-M2S,, and C. Bodes Kloss., F.ZS., 

The following is account of a collection made by one of 
us (F. N. C.) in the Anamba Islands in 1925: mammals were 
collected on Pulau Siantan (29 August—9 October) and Pulau 
Jimaja (10—18 October). 

The only collection hitherto known from the isla^ ^ 
made by Dr. W. L. Abbott and Mr, C. Boden Kloss in 1899*1900 
and reported upon hy Mr. Gerrit S. Miller jr. appended 

bibliography). 

From that collection thirteen new forms has'c been described 
by Miller, Lyon and Andersen and the mammalian fauna of the 
■group (including A'ycfiVebHS. Tragutin and Paradoxurtts recorded 
but not obtained) is made known to consist of sixteen species, 
one of which (Tupaia gfir) has distinct forms on three islands, 
(making eighteen forms in all for the Anambas. 

On the second occasion topoiypes of nine of the thirteen races 
were obtained: two Rhiaoliypbui bats were missed, a rat 
cremoriveatef flaviviHter) hitherto only known from Jimaja was 
not obtained and. as Pulau Rtabu was not visited, no specimens 
•of 7 gUs riabus were collected. 

The collection before us adds twelve forms to the list making 
a total of 70 for the whole group. 

The additions consist of the following :—ktincBd 
siantankus. Tfagtijui kanebil anatabemis, Rbrnosciurat latk 
iiaudatiti tupaioides, Rattui validni Rattus foncoior, 

Paebyura muTirfa, CaleoptsTm varkgaUts ‘netuvas. Pfer£»pjiJ 
Ttiolaccensiit Pteropu^ hypomelatms lepidm, Cynopterus 
angulatus, MmiapUrHi jp-, Rbiaoiopbus afinii subip., and 
HippoiideTOi ctTHtaceui. 

Of these the following genera are new to the group;— 
Rhiuoteturui, Pathyura, GaieopUrui, PUrapHi, CynopUtus, Mini- 
>apterttt and llipposideTosi Paradomrits and Tragului were ac¬ 
tually obtained for the first time. 

New forms described beimv are:— 

Tragulus kanchil stantanicuB; Siantan. 

TragulUB kanchil anambensis: Mata. 

Sciums tenuis Biantanicus; Siantan. 

Rattus validuB terempa; Siantan. 

The list given below' indicates that the faunal affinities of the 
Anamba Islands are with the .Malay Peninsula rather than the 
Natuna Islands. As can he expected from the isolated position 
^f the group the indigenous mammals are only rarely inseparable 
from those of the mainland. 
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A Lbt of the Mammals recorded from the Anamba Islands. 

Primates, 

L Macaca irus ptimtlos Miller, 

1. Nycticebus coucang Bodd. 

Carnh'Qta, 

Paradox urtis hermaphroditus subsp. 

Vngulata, 

4. 'I'ragulus kanchil siantanicus Chat, and Kloss. 

5. Tragulus kanchil anambensis Cbai. and Kloss* 

liodoatia* 

6. Ratufa bicolor anambae A1 tiler, 

7. Sciurus notattis anambensis Miller, 

8. Sciurus tenuis siantanicus Cbas. and Kloss. 

9. La rise us insignis castaneus {Miller). 

10 . Rhinosciurus Jaticaudatus tupaioides (Slytb) 

H. Rattus cremoriventer flaviventer (Af tiler). 

12. Rattus surifer anambae {Miller). 

IL Rattus sabanus strepitans {Miller). 

14. Rattus rattus siantanicus {Miller). 

15. Rattus validus terempa Cbas. and Kloss. 

16. Rattus con color subsp. 

Ittsectlvora, 

17. Tupaia gits chrysomalla Miller, 

18. Tupaia gits anambae Lyon. 

19. Tupaia gits rtabus Lyon. 

20. Pachyura murina {Lhm.), 

21 . Galeopterus variegatus natunae (Miller). 

Cbleoptera. 

11. Pteropus vampyrus malaccensis And. 

23. Pteropus hypomelanus leptdus Miller, 

24. Cynopterus aitgulatus Miller. 

25. .Miniopierus sp. 

26. Emballonura monticola anambensis Miller. 

27. Rhinolophus aflinis subsp. 

28. Rhinolophus nereis And. 

29. Rhinolophus minutillus Miller, 

30. Hipposideros cineraccus Blyib. 

Pt. Ill, 1928] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Bibliography, 

Scattered references to races of matnmals restricted to the 
Anamba Islands occur in a number of works not mentioned below, 
but the papers listed herewith contain all the original descriptions 
peculiarly applicable to the islands and, in the main, the essential 
literature;— 

L Van Hasselt, A, L. and " De Poelau Toedjoeh in het Zuidelijk 
Jkrhwartz. H. J. E. F. GedeeJte tier Chincesche Zee.” 

Tijdichrift van bet Koninklijk 
Ncderlandscb Aardftjkskundig Ce~ 
noiiUchap, /atingang 18^. Con¬ 
tains notes on the topography, 
inhabitants and products of the 
group. On p. 4? Sciurus prevasifi 
(S. n^tatu$ a»avtbeTtiis?)h recorded 
from Jimaja but is stated not to 
occur on Sian tan. Wild pigs and 
wild, (but imported) cattle are re¬ 
corded from Siantan. Wild pigs 
still occur is the Anambas but they 
are the descendants of domestic pigs 
and not an indigenous form of 
cri status. 

2. Miller. Gerrit "Mammals collected by Dr. W. L. 

Abbott on islands in the North rsic-l 
China Sea." 

Proceedings of the Wasbhigttm Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, 1, 1900. pp. 203- 
246- 

3. Kloss, C. Bodeo " Notes on a cruise in the Southern 

China Sea." 

foufn. StTs. Bt. Roy. As, Sec., 41, 
1903, pp. 54-80. 

Contains notes on the islands visited 
by Abbott and Kloss in 19^; also 
lists of the mammals and birds. 

4. Lyon, Marcus Ward. "Treeshrews; an account of the 

Mammalian Family Tupaiidae." 
Proc, U. S. VflL Mus,, 45, 1913, p. 

Contains the original descrip¬ 
tion of Tupaia riabus and 7". 
anambae. 

Macacairus pumilus Miller, 

Macaea pamiltts Miller, 1900, p. 241: Tambelan Islands. 
Siantan, 2 i. 
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Miller associates an adult male fiom Siantan with pumilns 
described from Pulau Bunoa, Tambelan Islands. We cannot 
separate the tu'o animals before us on colour or size from examples- 
from the Malay Peninsula, but we find that the Anamba specimens 
can at once be picked out by their broader, much truncated 
rostrums. As Miller noted, the palate is broader and less arched: 
and we consider the differences sufficient to maintain pumiitti for 
the Anamba Islands 

Both our specimens are adult with large canines, but they 
arc dissimilar in colour. One example is pale and very similar 
in tone to two adults from Singapore, but the other is much more 
richly coloured above and has the root of the tail blackened. 
Even the paler of the two is rather more deeply coloured than 
another adult male fixxn Peninsular Siam and in the Anamba 
Islands the species is evidently as variable as elsewhere. 

The external and cranial measurements given below are quite 
ti^jical of animals from Malacca, Selangor and Penang, 

Exitnta] mediHTim€}ttt\ total length 98(1, i005: head antf 
body 450, 440; tail 520, 56? mm. 

Cratiiai greatest length (exclusive of incisors)- 

119, Ii9: basal length 85.5. 8.1: zygomatic breadth 79, 73.5: 
maxillary tooth rtw (alveoli, exclusive of ineisors) 38.5, 39 mm. 

Nycticebus coucang subsp. 

A living example w'as seeri in the possession of a Siantan 
Malay: the owner was emphatic in stating that it had been caught 
on the island. 

Parailoxurus hermaphroditus subsp. 

,A living juvenile from an island near Siantan was e.xamined: 
in appearance it seemed to differ in no way from the form 
inhabiting the Malay Peninsula, The skin w'as not prescrs'^. 

Trugulus kancFiit siantatticus subsp. nov. 

—.Adult male (skin and skull) collected on Pulau 
Siantan, Anamba Islands, on 22nd September 1925. Raffles. 
Museum No. 2653. 

Citjracterj.—Differs from lulviventer Gray of Singapore Is¬ 
land, Bonhote of Borneo and tverett^ Bonhote of Bunguran 
in having the nape band obsolete, and from at least the first two 
of these forms in its much brighter colour. T. siantanicus bears 
a close superficaJ resemblance to T. javetiicus stanleyanus of the 
Rhio Archipelago but has not the large lobust skull of the napu 
group. 

i, SjiH. vifgkoJtis .Miller, Proc. Biol. Sot Wash., XVJ, March 19, 190J, 
P- 37 - 

a. Syn. natunat Miller, Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., XVI, 1903, p. jS. 

Pl III, l92Sj Royal Asiatic Society. 
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C<rfott»',~The series before us is so variable that the des* 
cription of any one animal would be of little use. Above orange- 
ochraceous, much richer than in fnlvivtitUr but scarcely so red as 
in r, javanictis. mfulus from Tioman. The nape stripe so heavily 
annulated that it is obsolete. Top of the head like the back. 
Underparts extremely variable but generally well suffused with 
•orange-buff. Neck stripes and throat band uniform in colour 
and either well defined or almost obliterated. Only in one sp«i- 
men can the underparts be said to be white with a narrow' median 
coloured stripe enlarged on the abdomen: in another the colou^ 
median area is bordered on each side by a narrow white stripe 
but in the majority the underparts are mostly mloured. In rme 
rather abnormal specimen the upperparts are distinctly less reddish 
in tone and the nape stripe is absent. 

E>itrnal measurementf of type :—head and body 465; tail 
70; hind foot 121; ear 32mm. 

Cranial meamrevterits of type (canines I? mm., molars scarce¬ 
ly worn): — condylo-basilar length 78, zygomatic breadth 45.5, 
upper molar row (alveoli) 36, least interorbital w'idth 27 mm. 

Specimens examined:^Stvm, all from the tv-pe locality. 

Tragulus kanchil anambensis subsp. nov. 

Type :—.Adult female (skin and skull) collected on Pulau 
Mata .Anamba Islands on lOth October 1925, Raffles Museum 
No. 2713. 

Cbafacters :—-Like T. k. siantankus of Pulau Siantan, but 
less rufous and more yellow' above. The difference in the colour 
of the upperparts is constant and applies equally w'ell to Juveniles 
of the two forms. 

Colour :—^Like siaritanicus this is a variable form and no two 
specimens are exactly alike. .As a series they show less white 
below than siantanicus but further specimens would probably 
eliminate this difference. 

External measurements of type :—head and body 460; tail 
75; hind foot (dry) 117 mm. 

Cranial measurements of type (canines 4.7 mm.) teeth scarcely 
worn: — Condylo-basilar length 80; zygomatic breadth 42.5; upper 
molar row' (alveoli) 37; least interorbital width 27 mm. 

Specimens examined: — Five, all from the type locality. 

Remarks:—Tragulus has not hitherto been obtained from the 
Anamba group although its presence in the islands was noted 
by Dr, W. L- Abbott. 

A single specimen obtained on Jimaja in 1928 by Mr. M. EL 
Henderson seems nearest to anambeush but is not quite like any 
of our series: it possibly represents yet a third form. 
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Katufa bicoJor anambae Miller 

Ratufa anamhae Miller, 1Q00, p. 21?: Pulau Jimaja, Anamba 
islands. 

Jimaja, 2 i , 1 ? . 

All of these adults are in beautiful fresh peUge and, on colour,, 
inseparable from penimutae of the Malay Peninsula. There is a 
tendency for the tawny-yellow on the inner side of the hind 
limbs of anambae to be reduced in extent, but the character is 
perhaps not very reliable. 

The following stull measurements show that there is no 
difference in size between anamha and pentniitis (Miller, Smiths. 
Misc. Coll., 61, 1913, p. 25; Trang, Peninsular Siam) of which the 
ranges of seven topotypes are recorded in parentheses: — 

Greatest length 72-73.5 (69-73): condylo-basilar length 59- 
61,2 (57.I-59J), palatilar length 27-28 (25.4-38.1): diastema 14. 
5-16 (15.1-16): molar row (alveoli) 13.5-14.8 (12.6-14.1); 
interorbital breadth 27-28 2 ( 27.3-29.2) : zygomatic breadth 44-46 
(42.3-44.1). 

In ntelampeplti from Telibon Island, Trang, the bulla? are 
reduced in size: in anambie they are much more elevated above 
the surface of the basioccipital than in peninsttlm w'hich is thus 
a valid race, 

Sciuruti notatus anambensis Miller. 

Sciurui anambiiiih .Miller, 1900, p. 223; Pulau Si an tan, 
Anamba Islands- 

Siantan, 20 a, 4 9 . 

The squirrels that most nearly resemble 5, ananiben^ii are 
5- dulitentis from Western Borneo, 5. suhluieui from S. E, Johore 
and S. mapaT£n$is from the Rhio Archipelago, South of Singapore. 

The under surface of the first is very variable, but when the 
colour of this agrees with the Anamba animal dulitensis is sepa¬ 
rable on its less grey throat (which is of the same colour as the 
chest) and much more extensive red pencil. 

5, svbhtius and mapprensh are separable on their paler (less 
blackened) tails and paler rufous pencils; the latter is further 
distinguished by a less grey throat, as in dutiteniis. 

The external measurements of the series before us agree 
closely with those given by Miller for the type series. 

The cranial measurements of five adults range:—greatest 
length 48-50,9; condylo-basilar length 41-42: median nasal length 
13-15; diastema 11-1 1.9; upper molar row (alveoli) 9-9,9; zygo¬ 
matic breadth 28.9-29; interorbital breadth 17-18.9 mm, 

Sciurus tenuis siantanicus subsp. nov. 

Sciurus tejjuh Miller, 1900, p. 221. 

Ft- IN, 1928) Royal Aiiattc Society. 
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Type :—Adult male ($kin and skull) collected on Pulau 
Siafltan. Anamba Islands on 21st. September 1925. Raffles 
Museum Na 2639. 

Diagnodt :—In colour the Anamba specimens arc exactly 
similar to a series of tenuh on the upper surface and it is only on 
the underparts that any difference is at all perceptible and here 
none of the Anamba series are as grey below as any frtMii the 
mam land, but, taken together, are whiter on the underparts, this 
being particularly noticeable on the throat and chest: they are 
also rather less highly coloured on the scrotum and thighs. They 
are also whiter below than iiomanicus. 

k'.y^enial fitfasjtrem<nts of tyfui —head and body 134; tail 
133; hind foot 34; ear 15 mm. 

SkuU m^aiUT^mtfvts of nine aduUi. — ^greatest length 37‘2-38‘>: 
condylo-basilar length 30-5-32; zygomatic breadth 23-23-2; 
least intemribital breadth palatilar length |5-2-l6"l: 

upper molar row 7-7-2. These measurements are in no way dif¬ 
ferent from [hose of a number of topot>'pical tenuis. All that can 
be said of them is that they arc, on an average, nearer to the 
tnaxiinuin than the minimum of teiiKii: we can detect no distinc¬ 
tions in form between skulls of topotypes and these of the .-Xnaniba 
series. 

Specimens examinedi^^isatsn 5 J. 5 s. 

Remarks, —In 1^00 (Proc. Wash. Acad. Sci., II. p. 221) hliller 
regardeii eleven squirrels taken on various islands of the Anamba 
group and one adult from Tioman as inseparable from typical 
tenstis of Si ngapore 1 si and. T he next year he separa ted the N atuna 
form as procerus (op. cit.. 111. 1901, p, 122) on account of its 
small size and although we have no specimens from the Matunas 
Miller’s ligures seem conclusive enough and the Anamba animal 
as the figures given above show-, is clearly not procerus, Robinson 
(Joiim. F. M. S. .\lus., VI I. 1917, p. 103) with twenty-six newly 
collected specimens from Pufaii Tioman at his disposal described 
tiomanicus stating that it was a dull form, more allied to the 
northern surdus than to the brighter typical tenuis. This is the 
case as regards the upper parts while the lower surface is slightly 
less grey. 

Larisctts jiisigiiis castaneus (Miller). 

Fnnambulus castaneits .Miller, ISCO, p. 217: Pulau Sian tan, 
Anamba Islands. 

Siantan, 5 ^ , I 9. 

This race w-as founded on a single immature male but the 
colour description applies fairly well to the series of adults 
before us. 

In the original description castanens is characterised as 
" darker “ in colour than ’■ imignis " from Trang, Peninsular Siam. 
This is perhaps a slip of the pen because, as the description itself 
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shows, the Anamba race is actually one of the brighter memhen 
•of the formenkrei'se. On the underparts it is nearest to the very 
bright div^rsus of Borneo being only a little less red on the sides 
■of the belly. On the upperparts it is almost inseparable from 
typical infsgnit of Sumatra and is indeed altogether nearest to that 
form, differing mainly in that the throat and breast are white and 
not suffused with ferruginous: Citstat7^s is therefore much brighter 
than either jatorensis or mtriditutaiis from the Alai ay Peninsula 
and Singapore respectively. 

The bull;? of castaneui are large, about as in diversus* 

ExUriiaJ meatufemetiti of 6 adwUr—head and body I6d-188, 
tail 86*113 (one 63, imp?), hind foot 44-46, ear 17-18 mm 

SAwlfgreatest length 49,5-7 1.5, condylo-basilar length 41- 

zygomatic breadth 28-29, upper molar row (alveoli) 8,9~9 rnm, 

Rhfnosciurus laticaudatus tupatoides (Blyth). 

Siantan, 2 S ; Jimaja, I 

These specimens are separable from Uo (southern extremity 
of the .Malay Peninsula and Singapore) rbiotth (Rhio Archipelago) 
and robinsani (Pulau Tioman) by reason of the warmer colour 
of these latter forms, but although duller in tone than most 
tupaioides from Trang to Selangor they are exactly matched by 
some. They are separable from laiicattdatus of Borneo by their 
creamy underparts. 

The skulls of animals from Borneo, the Alalay Peninsula 
(tupaiiAdei subsp.) and from the Ajiamba Islands do not seem 
separable; bur in those from each place there is considerable 
variation, especially in the length of the muzzle. 

On account of Individual variation both in colour (especially 
■of the tail) and in skull, a word of warning seems advisable to 
those mammalogists who may think they perceive slightly dif¬ 
ferentiated {unnamed) local races. 

The genus has not hitherto been recorded from the .Anamba 
group. 

Ratttis surifer anambae (Aliller). 

atiamba .Miller, 1900, p, 305; Pulau Jimaja, Anamba 
Islands. 

Siantan, 2 i ,1 s ; Jimaja, i 

.A well defined form characterised by its short tail. 

Head and body, 165, 195, 193, 183, 188, 200 mm. 

Tail. 135, 155, 181, 166, 165, 179 mm. 

The series is variable, two examples being conspicuously 
brighter than the others. 

Rattus sabanus atrepltans (Miller). 

Mui strepitam Miller, 1900, p. 207; Pulau Siantan; Anamba 
Islands. 

Siantan, 16 $,6 Jimaja, 1 a. 

Pe. Ill, 1928] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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This subspecies is separable at sight from sabMtus of Borneo 
and vociferaas of the Malay Peninsula bj' reason of its much- 
darker upperparts. 

Freshly collected specimens are cjuite white ventrally as ill' 
vocifcrans' 

The curious elevation about the posterior region of the nasalSi 
recorded by Miller, is noticeable throughout the series^ 

Rattus rattus siantanicus (Miller). 

Mus siarrisniciis .Miller, p. 210: Pulau Siantan. .^namba 
Islands. 

Siantan, 41 ^ . 16 9 : Jimaja, 7 4.3 ? • 

.Miller separated siantonkui from " akxandrhm$ ” of Trang, 
Peninsular Siara,‘ purely on the noticeably broader, less arched 
rostrum. With the large series in front of us we find that when 
comparison is made with field rats from various parts of Centraf 
and Eastern Siam the differences are rather fine but appreciable 
in the majority of cases. 

On the other hand the large siae of tianlanictti is*sufficient to 
separate it from the white-bellied field-rat of the .Malay States, 
Sumatra and Borneo (jalorentis Bonhote) but w'e cannot 
see the alleged cranial distinctions between the latter and sttttt- 
t^nicHi except in selected cases. 

External measurements of ten adults from the Anambas:-— 
head and b^y 169-151: tail 187-21?: hind foot 34-37; ear 19-22' 
mm. 

An equal number of jahrejisit from the Malay Peninsula, 
selected at random measure:—head and body 143-170; tail 161- 
179; hind foot 29-33; ear 20-21 mm. 

With the exception of tv^o immature animals from jimaja 
in W'hich the underparts are distinctly grey, and one or two 
adults from Siantan in which the pale underparts are slightly 
sullied with a grey flush, all the rats of the large series are white 
below and none seem truls' representative of the house-rat, diardi. 

On the upperparts the range of colour is rather large, animals 
in fresh pelage being darker and having the ochraceous-buff element 
much less evident than in worn examples in which the colour has 
become very rusty. 

Mammar 10. 

Rattus validus terempa subsp- nov. 

Type .—Adult male (skin and skull) collected on Siantan 
Island, Ananiba Islands, ^uth China Sea, on 31sr August 1925. 
Raffles Museum No. 2504. 

i. The white-bellied field nt. 
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Cbaracteri .—^Like validui* and ^rmus^ but much darker 
above than either: differs from integer* in the possession of an 
outer, anterior tubercle on the posterior upper molar. 

Colour ,—‘Back and sides griziled black and ochraceous-buff 
‘lightening to hair brown and buff on the flanks and sides of the 
limbs, Underparts and inner surface of the legs creamy white, 
-the line of demarcation well defined. 

and Uetb .—General configuration of the skull as in 
validas; the supplementary tubercles on m* and m* well marked 
throughout the series except in one aged s in which the teeth ate 
•extremely worn. 

£.\tenial me<u«fentettts of type .—head and body 23a, tail 
235, hind foot -IB, ear 23 mm. 

Croniel measufementi of fvpc.^—greatest length of skull 56,9. 
condylo-basilar length 48,3, palatilar length 257, upper molar 
TOW (alveoli) 9,8, median nasal_ [ength 22 2, least interorbital 
breadth 8.5, zygomatic breadth 27,5 mm. 

Specimens examined.—^ i (including the type) and 5 9 
from Siantan: 1 9 from JimaJa. 

/JewarAs.—In colour the series is fairly uniform on the upper- 
parts, but rather variable beloW'. In the flesh most of the speci¬ 
mens. like the type, had creamy w'hite underparts but in the skins 
this has mostly changed to buff or even yellowish buff. In some 
there is a faint median hair-brow-n streak, most noticeable on the 
chest. In one or two the ventral hairs have grey bases and the 
underparts are sullied with grey in consequence: in one male from 
Siantan the whole of the underparts are grey with irregular buff 
stains. 

The single specimen from limaja is washed with a richer 
brown on the upperparts, this being particularly noticeable on the 
.Hanks, It also has the inteipterjgoid space rather bioader than 
in the Siantan series and may represent another race. 

The type fairly represents the series as regards size, but one 
'female has a very' large skull; greatest length 60.9; condylo-basilar 
length 51.4 mm. 

We use i-alidus for the specific name of this new form but are 
by no means certain that it is the oldest name applicable, 
concolor subsp. 

Siantan, 3 S ; Jimaja, I i, 

I. Miller. Proc. Biol- Soc. W^sh,, K\U. 1900. p. 141: Trang. Peninsula 
Siam- 

a. -Miller, Proc. .Acad- Nai. Sci. Phil., 1902, p. 1 jj: Lingsa Island, Rhio- 
Xingga .Anchtpelago. 

3. Miller, Proc. Wash, Acad. Sci- 111, igoi, p- 119 : S. Natunai 
Pt. TM, 1928] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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We cannot separate these specimens which were taken near 
native houses from the “ coticoIot" of Singapore town and fur¬ 
thermore when the skulls from the Anambas are placed side by 
side with some from various parts of Siam, we are still unable to- 
perceive the distinctions attributed to pultm of TitMnan Island 
(Af. obscttTJis Miller, Proc, Wash- .-^cad. Sc,, II, 1900, p. 213). 

Tupaia chrysomalla .Miller, 

Tifpaia cbTysomalia Miller, 1900, p. 232; Pulau Siantan, 
Anamba Islands, Lvon, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 45, 1913. 

p. 88. 

Siantan, 5 , 12 $ . 

Ten of the series are adult with the underparts strongly 
ferruginous. One other adult (teeth unworn) is less richly 
coloured above and is almost, but not quite, inseparable from the 
Jimaja a 7 $aTnb/p. The remainder nf the series are immature in- 
a dull pelage very' different from that of the adults, but l^'O* 
examples in an interesting intermediate stage link up the two series. 

The tails are very variable above. They range from a dark 
and almost uniform grizzle of black and tawny-ochraceous (the 
black predominating) in the young animals through grizzled fer¬ 
ruginous and black in the adults to one adult in which the lighter 
element on the upperside of the tail is only slightly less golden in 
tone than that of the underside* Most of the specimens have 
curious irregular black patches on the tail, probably a awnant of 
the young pelage, 

En^emal ineasurem^nts of ttine odnlts :—head and body 167- 
187, tail 132-158. hind foot 40-44, ear 15-18 ram. 

5ftM/f:_greatest length 52-54, condylo-basilar length 48.5-50, 
zygomatic breadth 26-27.2, breadth of braincase 19-20, maxillary 
toothroiv 18,5-19.5 mm, 

Mamms, 2-2»4. 

Tupaia glis anambae Lyon* 

Tufioia cbryiOjTtaUa (part,) Miller, 1900, p* 233. 

Tupaia anambo! Lyon, Proc. U. S, Nat. Mus., 43, 1913, p. 

89: Pulau Jimaja, .Anamba Islands. 

Jimaja, 3 3,2 9 . 

One of the five specimens is immature but the others are 
adult in clean, almost unworn, pelage and available for comparison- 
with the Siantan race of which Lyon had but a single example 
w'hen he wmte his account of the Tupaiidse {t. c. s. pp. 1-188). 

We agree that the Jimaja animals are separable from Ci&ry- 
somalla of Siantan. They are distinctly less reddish above but on 
the underparts we can perceive no differences between the two- 
forms. 
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In this form also the colour of the tail above h variable- In 
the immature specimen it is ver>' dark, in one adult it is uniformly 
grizzled like the back, in two other adults the apical third is dark 
and sharply defined while in the fifth the apical two-thirds are 
distinctly lighter than the back and the tip is actually clear 
ochraceous-buff. 

J a^lull skulls measure.—greatest length 49.5-50.5, oondylo- 
basal length 46.2-47.2, zygomatic breadih 23.5-25.2, breadth of 
braincase 19-I9J, maxillar^^^ toothrow' 13.4-18-9, It seems from 
these measurements also Lyon, l.c p. 9J) that anamba is 
rather smaller than cbrysomalh. 

Mammae 2-2=4. 

Pachyura rnunna (Litm.). 

Siantan, I s t 2 9 - 

'Galeopterus vnHeKalus natunae (.Miller). 

Gakopitbecui .Miller, Smiths, Misc. Coll.^ 45, 1903, 

p. 50: Bunguran Id^^, North Natunas 

Siantan, 3 ^ , 2 ? . 

The largest female from the Anambas, which is unfortunately 
the only really adult animal in the series, has a condylo-basal 
length of 69 mm. We thererore place it with natun^e jM slier 

from Gt. Natiina Island of which the tj^je measured c.b. length 

67,6 mm. and another adult 9 in our possession 67 mm. The 
variation in the cranial cbaraclers of adults from the same locality 
is so great m this species that much larger series from both 
localities are necessary before the question can be settled in a 
satisfactory manner. 

.^11 the males before us are immature and in a mixed pelage 
of rufous and grey: the females are both in the silvery grey pelage 
common to the females of most races of G^lecptefui, No. 2662 
seems quite fully adult It ha^ a condylo-basal length of 69 and 
a zygomatic breadth of 44.5 mm. In the other specimen. No, 
2608, the median, maxillary and fronto-nasal sutures are not 
quite closed ^ condylo-basal length 63, zygomatic breadth 43.5 Tnui. 
The younger animal has ihe palate shorter, broader and rounder* 
ihe teeth squarer, the inter pterygoid space wider, the bull^ 
rounder and the inflated rnastoid region much smaller. 

Pteropus vampyrus malaccensb K- And, 

Pt^ropux V 4 impyrus K- And., Ann. Mag. Nat. 

Hist. (8). II. im P 568- 

Stantan, 10 > S . 

Excluding five immature animals (all without sagittal crest 
and with bpsi-oocipital suture tjpen) the dimensions of the above 
series are in agreement with vialhcc^nsis and not the smaller 
mhuta from the North Natuna Islands and Borneo. 
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Forearm, S 195-203, ® 195-208: greatest length of skull, 
75-3Z mm. 

There is no appreciable difference in colour behv’een this series- 
and an equal number from Singapore Island. 

Pteropus hypomelaTius lepidus Millet. 

Pteropm lepidus Miller, Proc. Wash. Acad. Scl., 2. 1900, p. 

237. 

Jimaja, 2 9. 

P, lepidus described from the Tambclan Islands also ej!tends 
to the islands near the east coast of the Malay Peninsula. Two 
forms have been described from the Natuna Islands off Western 
Borneo: c^mms from the northern islands seems to be very closely 
allied to lepidus {vide Andersen, foum. F. M. S. Mus-, IV. 1911, 
p. 217) and annectesis from the southern islands is characterised by 
smaller teeth. 

The specimens before us have teeth essentially as in lepidui 
from the Perhentian Islands and in colour they also seem to belong 
to this form. The characters on which canus was founded seem 
extremely slight (" P. b. ainus differs in fact, only in having, as-a 
rule, the silvery grey element even more strtMigly develop^ aid' 
purer in tinge, and the colour of the crown normally paler " .^nd. 
Us.y. 

In the Anamba specimens one is rather more silvered on the 
upper surface than the other, but not more so than a female from 
East Perhentian Island. On the head and mantle the brighter of 
the two can be matched by a male from Tioman. 

Andersen mentions {U s. p, 215, jiara 2) what appears to be 
a rather unusual phase in this species, viz. the spreading of the pale 
greyish element (i.e, of the back) over the anal region and over 
part or the whole of the flanks. No. 2721 from Jimaja represents 
an extreme development of this phase for the forehead and sides 
of the head are coloured in agreement with the silvered area of the 
underparts. In this specimen the gorget is dark seal brown, almost 
black. 

Forearms, 137, 140 mm. 

Skulls.—Total length 62.5, 65.2; zygomatic breadth 31, 36r 
mandible length 49. 50; upper teeth (c.—m^ alveoli) 24, 2.4.5' 
lower teeth (c.—m*, alveoli) 27, 26.5 mm, 

Cynoptems angulatus Miller. 

Stantan, 5 S . 

Forearms 66-71, ears 17-18 mm.; lambda to gnathion. in. cwoj 
skulls 30.75-31 mm. 
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'Smbatlonura monticola qnambensis. Miller. 

Etnballonitra ammbensis. Miller, !9O0, p. 236: Pulau Mobur, 
Anamba Islands. 

Siantan 3 9. 

tn the colour of the underfur and size of the teeth these 
specimens from the .^nambas agree with a series from the Malay 
Peninsula imontkola syn, paiittiiilarii} but the skulls of the 
former are rather longer and relati^'eIy narrower. 

Skulls (2):—occiput to anterior base of canine 14.5, 14,4: 
zygomatic breadth 8.9. 9; upper tooth-row excluding incisors 
'{alveoli} 5.3, 5.4; breadth of brain case 6.9, 7 mm. 

Fonjarins 45, 45, 45.5 mm, 

Miniopterus sp. 

Siajitan, 6 0. 

These bats do not appear con specific with the small series one 
»of us has recorded from Perak (Joum. Mai. Br. Roy, Asiat. Soc., 
tv. 1926, p. 156) as At. inediui. 

They are slightly smaller (forearms 39, 39, 39, 40, 40, 41} 
■distinctly more naked on the interfemorai membrane and have 
the membranes originating well above the ankle. 

They possibly represent M, tibialh Tomes (P. Z. S,, 1858. p. 
126: Amboj-ua). 

Of the four skins tw'o are in the dark phase; one is almost 
•entirely red but has the lower back dark and another is dark 
with the head and neck as in the red phase. 

Rhinolophus affinis subsp. 

Siantan, I Ji . 

R, msites was described by .Andersen (P. Z. S., 1905, 2. p. 
i04> from Bunguran Island, N. Natunas: the type and only specL- 

was a damaged female. The form was diagnosed as like 
superans from the Malay Peninsula but smaller and with 
shorter tibia (superant 25-25,8 mm. neuies 22,8 mm.). 

The specimen before us has the tibia 22 mm. in length and it 
may therefore belong to the Natuna race, 

Measurements. — ^forearm 49; 3rid metacarpal 35; IIP 14.5; 4th 
metacarpal 36; 1V‘ 10; 5th metacarpal 36; 11.5; tail 23; length 

•of mandible 16; upper teeth 9,2 mm. 

The skull of our specimen is damaged but the total length is 
not less than 23 mm. 

Two other members of the genus are known from the Anamba 
Islands but w'Cre not obtained on the present occasion. 

R. nereh (Ann, t.c.s p. 90) has the forearm about 45 mm: 
total length of skull 21.3 mm. 
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R. piiniitiltus Miller (Proc, Wash. Acad. Sci., 2, 1900^ p. ZB?}- 
is %'ery small; forearm 39 mm. 

Hipposideros cineraceua Blyth. 

Hhpoiidtroi dneruceus Blyth, Joum. Asiat. Soc. Bengal,. 
XXll 1853, p. 410. 

Siajitan^ 2 ^. 

On the key given by .Andersen for the H* bicolor group (Aim^ 
Mag. Nat. Hist (9), 2, 1918, p. 379) these two specimens mth 
forearms 34*35 and one skull 15.4 (the other damaged) fall intO' 
mietaceiis^ the range of which is given as India^ Burma, andi 
Borneo. 
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On a Collection of Birds 
from the Anamba Islands, South China Sea, 

By F. N- CHASEfi, M-B.o.u-, c.x\i,i.s. and 
C. Booen Kloss, F.z,s, 

The Anamba fslands in the Southern China Sea tie nearl>r 
tu'ice as far fmm Borneo as from the Malay Penmsula and rise 
from the shallow Sunda shelf within the 30 fathom conEour line 
which embraces both the others as well. About as far distant 
from the Anambas as the Peninsula is the North Natuna group to 
the N.W., but these latter lie in rather deeper water {le., more 
than 35 fathoms). The Tambelan Islands, a little group of 
much smaller islands than the ,Anambas or Natunas, Tie about 
150 miles S.ti. of the Anarnbas. They are situated on the edge 
of the 20 fathom contour line off the West Bornean coast. Our 
knowledge of their mammals and birds is derived entirely from 
the collections made on them by Dr. W, L. .Abbott and Mr. C 
Boden Kloss in 1899-1900. The centre of the .Anamba group is 
approximately in Lat. 3'’ N. Long. 106* E. 

V'erv little attention has been paid to the fauna of the 
Anambas and our knowledge of the mammals and birds is limited, 
to the accounts of collections made by Abbott and Kloss during 
the same cruise in which the Tambelans were explored. 

The present paper describes the birds obtained for the Raffles 
Museum on various islands of the Anamba group in September 
and ^tober 1925 by Mr, F. N. Chasen and three native collectors. 

The papers mentioned in the bibliography provide informa¬ 
tion concerning the islands; although the hills at the back of 
Terempa, overlooking the bay, are now mostly stripped of their 
original forest and planted w ith coconuts, even Siantan, the moist 
heavily populated island of the group, is still largely covered 
with jungle: 

Itinerary: Pulau Siantan 29 Aug.—9 OcL; Pulau Ringi 11 
Sept; Pulau Telok Pau 25-27 Sept.; Pulau Jimaja 10-18 Oct A 
few specimens were also obtained from Pulau Mata but these were 
brought in by natives, 

If species included in the present collection are known to 
occur in the Natuna or Tambelan Islands we have noted this, 
using the names under which the birds were recorded by the autho¬ 
rities quoted. Where no detailed original reference is given by us 
"Hartert" signifies one of the two papers on the birds of the 
Natunas collected by Messrs A. Everett, C. Hose and E. 
Hose and published in " Novitates Zoologicae " t, 1894, p. 469 ei 
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H. 1895, p. 466; "OberholMf" indicates " The Birds of the Tam- 
be'lan Islands, South China Sea," Proc. U,S. Nat. Mus., 55, 1919. p. 
129, The measurements given are those of the wing, in milli¬ 
metres. 

I-xcluding miftratory species the collection under review only 
adds four land birds to the avifauna of the Anamba group and it 
is more than probable that of these one species Geopdia striata, 
has been introduced. 

Of the 'Oflhers, Columba arg^ntim and the 5piiorB*i art no 
doubt resident: and Enrystoittus a. orie7itiilis, belonging as it does 
to the typical form, may also be resident. 

Such a result after twenty-live tears seems to merit the 
statement that ornithological I y the islands may be considered as 
now fairly well known, though further collecting on Jimaja might 
perhaps produce one or two more common Malaysian birds, 

A number of migratory species were obtained for the first 
time, but from the point of view of local faunal comparisons these 
are of minor importance; and the total could no doubt be extended 
to include many more of the birds that visit the Malay Peninsula 
and Borneo, 

Dr, Oberholser has described 22 subspecies from the islands: 
Of these topotypes of 18 were obtained, We have described two 
more: one of them, Ortbotatnus atfigularh major, was poorly 
represented in the material reported upon by Oberholser, but a 
large series was secured by Chasen, 

From a study of the collection at his disposal Dr, Oberiiolser 
concludes that the Anamba Islands " are most closely related to 
the Malay Peninsula; less so but almost equally to Sumatra and 
Borneo: still less to Java and only comparatively slightly to 
Indo-China." 

Out own conclusions are very similar but we would em¬ 
phasize the relationship between the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra 
.ind the Anamba Islands and modify that suggested with Borneo. 
Comparison with Java we have not thought necessary, 

.Admitting 4 races that we have not seen we place the number 
of acceptable forms described from the .Anamba group at 19 for 
we fmd ourselves unable to recoignise 5 of the races proposed by 
Oberholser, 

Of these J9 Anamb.t subspecies nine are in our own opintoo 
separable from their nearest allies on large size alone; another 
9 combine large size with colour distinctions, but these latter arc 
in all cases by no means well marked. In only one instance 
{Khtacincla} does the difference appear to be in colour alone. 
The large average size of tfw .Anamba r.ices is .m interesting fact 
eonfirmed by the present collection. 
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Close comparison of the avifauna of the Anambas with that 
of the Natunas is now desirable: we hope shortly to be in a 
position to make it. 

A List of the Birds recorded from the Anamba IsEands. 

Names in square brackets are those used by Oberhoiser when 
his nomenclature differs in a marked degree from that employed 
by us. 

Treronidae. 

L Tteion vernans adina (OberL). 

2 . Dticula aenea snea (Ltnn.). 

Aiuscadivores aeueus poUuf Oberb. 

3. Myristicivora bicolor bicolor (Scop.'i. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 


I, 


8, 


CoJumbidne. 

Columba argerittna 8p. 

Pcristeridae. 

Geopelia striata striata 
Qhakophaps indica indica (Linn.). 

Caloenas nicobarica nicobarica (Linn,). Observed only. 
C.B.K. 

R«liidae. 

Rallina fasciata (Ra/Pes). 


Lurid ae. 

9. Sterna bergii cristatus Stepb. [ThaLisseiii b. peleatnoides] 
10. Sterna sumatrana Raffes. [5. nelanaucben] 

U. Anous stolidus pileatus (Scpp,}. Observed only. CB.K. and 
F.N.C. 

CharadrJidae. 

12. Arenaria interpres intetpres (Linit.). [^. /. oiiirtirnjij]. 

13 Squatarola squaiarola b>T)omelus Observed only 

F.N.C. 

14. Charadrius apricarius fulvus (Gnr.) 

15. Charadrius leschenaulti Lesi. 

16. Charadrius mongolus atrifrotis 

17. Charadrius dubius subsp. 

18. Totanus tetanus subspp. 

19. Tringoides hypokucus hypoleucus (Lmw.). 

20. Rhyacophilus glareola glareola (Cm.). 

21. Limonites tuficollis {Pally, 

22. Capella stenura stenura {Kubl), 
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Qlareolidac, 

* m 

23. Clareola prai incola maidivarum for'st. 

Oedicnamidiae* 

J4. Orthorhamphus magnirostris 5ubsp. Observed only. G.B.K. 

Ardeidae. 

25. Demeigretta sacra sacra fCm,). Observed only, QB.K. and 
F.N.C. 

26. Butorides striatus subsp. Observed only, CB.K. [5. fava- 
niffl] 

37. Bubulcus ibis coromandus (Bodd.). 

Fregatidae. 

28, Fregata andrewsi MatL 

29, Fregata a riel arid (Citudd.). [,^F. »Ji)ior] 

Falcon idee. 

30, Spilornis cheela subsp, 

31 Cuncvma leucogaster leucogaster (Gni.) Observed only, 
W.LA. and F.N.C. 

32. Pemis apivorus orientalU Tac^. 

33. Spi^.aetus alboniger albonier Shit. 

Paittacidae. 

34. Con urns lungicaudus longicaudus (Bodd,). 

35. Loriculus galgulus galgulus (Z.inji,). Observed only, CB.K. 

CorBcndae. 

36. Eurysvomus orientalis orientalis (Lht/i.). 

Alc^dinidAe. 

37. Akedo atthis bengalensis Gw. 

38. Ceyx rufidorsus rufidorsus SirkJtl. 

39. Halcyon sp. Observed only, F.N.C, 

40. Halycod chloris cyanescens (Oiwf/t,). 

Micrapodidae. 

41. Micropus aflinis subfurcatus (Blyth). Observed only, CB.K. 

42. Collocalia brevirostris loi^'i 5iarpe. 

43. Collocalia frandca amecbana Oberi- 

44. Hemiprocne longipennis harterti 5j!rcie. 

45. Hemip rocne comata comata ( Temm. ). Observed only, CB, K, 

Cuculidae. 

46. Phoenkophaetj curvirostrts erythrognaihus 
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Hirtindinidae. 

•47. Hirundo rustica gutteralis Scop. 

48. Hinmdo javanica abbolti Oberfi, 

Muscicapidac. 

49. Hemichelidon sibirica sibirica (Grrt.) 

50. Cyomis rufigastra lampra Obcrb. 

5 L Zamhopygia narcissina xanthopygia (Hay). 

'52. Hypothymis azurea opisthocyanea Oberb. ' f ■ 

Ca m pe p bagid ae. 

53. Cbracina sumatrensii calopolius (Oberb.). \ 

Pycnonotidae. 

-54, Aegithina viridissima thapsina Oberb. ■\ 

55. lole olh'acea ciy'pt^ Oberb. 

56. Pycnonotus plumosus chiroplethis Oberb. 

57. Pycnonotus brunneus aapolius Oberb. 

58. Pycnonotus simplex halizonus Oberb. ^ 

Timaliidae. 

59. jMalacopteron magnirostris flavura Cbas. a«d Ktoss. 

60. Anuropsis malaccensis malaccensis (Marti). 

'6L Mixomis gularis zophera Oberb. { 

Turdtdae. 

62. Kittacincia malabarica ochroplila Oberb. 

63. Kittacincia malabarica heterog>ma Oberb. 

Sylviidae. 

Actocephalus arundinacetis orient^Hs and Scbleg*^^ 

‘65. Orthotomus atrigularis major Chat, and KU>$$ 

66. Pfiylloscopus borealis xanthodiyas Swinb. 

Laniidae. 

4 ; 

67. Lanius tigrinus Dr<ip. 

68. Lanius cristalus superciliosus iMb. 

Dicruridae. 

•69. Dissemunis paradiseus platurus {Viei/L). 

Dhsenturut parad'neus mkrolopbus Oberb 
Sturnidae. 

70. Gracula javana prasiocara Oberb. 

7J. Aplonis panaycnsis heterochlorus Oberb. 
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Motacillidae. 

72. Motacilla cinerea caspica (S.C.Gffl.). \M. mehnoptl 

73. Motacilla flava :>imillima Hart. 

Nectariniidae. 

74. Aethopyga si para j a siparaja {Ritffiei). 

Aftbopyga jipdr<ifa ocbropyrrba Oberb. 

75. Leptocoma brasiliana eiimecis Obtfb. 

76. Anthreptcs malaccensis malacccnsis (Scop,), 

Aidhrtptes malaccemh anambat Obfrh. 

Dicaeidac, 

77. Dicaeum trigonostigmum trigonostigtnum (Scop.), 

Oica^nm trigonostigmam bypocMoiim Oberb, 


Bibliography. 

In addition to the list of ornithological publications given by 
Dr. Oberholscr in No, 3 below the following papers relate to the 
general 2 oolog>' and the birds of the Anamba group:— 

1. Van Masselt, A, L. and " De Poelau Toedjoch in het 7iiide]ijk 
Shwartz, J.E-F. GedeeJte dor Chineesche Zee,'" 

Tiidschrift van bft Koninklijit 
fJfdtrlaHdsch Aardrijkikundig ge- 
nootsebap, /aargatig 1398- 

G>nlains notes on the topography, 
inhabitants and producb of the 
group. 


2. Kloss. C. Boden 


3. Oberholscr, f I arry C 


4. 

5, Robinson, H. C. 


'■ Notes on a cruise in the Southern 
China Sea." Joufn. Straiti Brancb 
Roy. Afiat. Soc., No 41., Jan. 1904, 
pp. 53-80, Contains an account of a 
visit to the Anamba and Tambelan 
Islands with information on their 
topography, people and zoology. 

"The Birds of the Anamba Islands," 
Buff. United States Plattonat Museum 
No, 90, 1917, pp. 1-75, 

"Description of a new lole from the 
Anamba Islands" Proc. Biol. Soc. 
Wash., vol. 31, 1918, pp. 197-198. 

'* A List of Birds from Pulau Tinggi." 
Joum. FMS. Mu$.. vol. VI1, 1919. 
pp. 325-29. 

Contains critical notes on soma 
Anamba subspecies. 
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Systematic. 

Ofihctomus alrigularis major subsp. nov. 

Malacopteroa nuistiirostrh fiatum subsp. nov, 

1. Treroo vernans adina (Oberh,)* 

Dftidfopbasia verHotis adina Oberh., p, 20: Pulan Mnta. 
Siantnn. i. 146, l?3, I5S; 9 143, 130, 132. 

Jimaja, 4 135, J62; f I jgv. 

Ringi, i 152, 154, 1 juv.; ® 145, 15J. 

lit cdour the abov’e specimens only diifer from 
“v^rnanf ’* of the .Malay Peninsula in tebg rather paler 
below, but atlim is worthy of n-cognition on account of 
large si^e. 

This race also occurs on Putau Tioman and 
apparently also in the Natuna Islands (Hartert, Nov. 
Zod., t. 1894. p. 482). 

Natunas, T. vernam, Hartert. 

Tambelans, p Dendfopbana vfnians aditui, Oberholser. 

2. Ducula aeiiH aenea (Linn.). 

Muicadivcfref aeueui politts Oberh., p. 13; Pulau Siantan. 
Siantan, 3 239: $ 228, 23S, 242. 

Jimaja. fi 230. 

TelokPau. 3 236,238: ? 230. 

Not separable on colour or size from a«iea of which 
specimens from Borneo, Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula 
and Rhio Archipelago were available for comparison. 
Natunas, Carpopbaga aetua, hlartert. 

Tambelans, ? Muicadivores aetJtui pel'ms, Oberholser. 

3 . MyrisHcivora bicoJor bicolor (Scop.). 

Mytiitich'ora hicolof Oberh.. p. 18. 

Ringi 4^:1 juv, 

Telok Pau, 1 9. 

Natunas, MyTUtiovora htceior, Hartert 
Tambelans, MyriitkivOTa bicotor, Oberholser. 

4. Columba argentina Bp. 

Jimaja, 3 24B. 

This bird was shot and preserved by a native collector 
and the colours of the soft parts were not noted. 

A female of this rare pigeon in the Raffles Museum 
collection, which was oblainra by Abbott and Kloss on 
South Pagi Island, West Sumatra, on December I2ih. 
1902, is labelled:— 
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“ Irb orange suffused with red: biU 
cere and eyelids purplish bros^n; feel pale leaden.blue, 

tinged red. C-B.K." ♦ 

5. Geopelia striata striata (Linn.)* 

Siantan, 1 ^ I I ^ 

This is one of the very few 
added to the fauna of the Anamba S^P ^ 

visit, k is a favotirite cage bud with Malays. 

Natunas, Ceopelia striata, Hartert. 


6. Chalcophaps indica indica (Linn.)* 

Cbakapbaps indica ivdica Oberh,, p. 17- 

Siantan, I 3 ; 1 Juv. 

Tambelans, Chakopbaps hidtca tndtca. OberhoUcr. 

7, Raltina fasciata (Raffles). 

Siantan, I i . 29lh Sept. 


8, Sterna bergii cristatus Stepb. 

Tbalasseus bergii peUcanaides Oberh., p* \7. 

At sea near Siantan, 2 a , 346( 

Natunas, SVerna bergii, Hartert. 

9, Charadrius apricarius fulvus (Gm.). 

f^ljfyiabs dowirtica fttlva Oberh., p. 13. 

Jimaja, i. I2th Oct. 

Natunas. Charadrius fulvus. Hartert. 

Tambelans, Fluviatis dondnka fulva. Oberholser. 

10. Charadrius dubius subsp. 

Siantan, 2 115. 23rd Sept, 
jintaja, t 113, 17th Oct 

We are inclined to attribute these two specimens to 
the larger migratory curonicm and not the smaller resi¬ 
dent jerdonl 

\ L Tetanus tetanus totanus (Linn,). 

Jimaja, 2 151, lOth Oct, 

Wintering redshanks from Malaysia have always 
been associated by Oberholser with eurbinus described by 
‘ that author from Ladak and separated from typical 

' totavHS on account of larger size, although seemingly 
identical in colour* 
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Additional material from Ladak reported on by R. 
and A. C Meinertzhagen (Bull. B.O.G., XLVl, 1926. 
p. 8$) indicates that the difference in size between the two 
is very small, and these ornithologists remark that “ the 
acceptance of eurhinns on measurement alone is a matter 
of doubt," 

T. f. ietriptotae from still further east than eurbimts 
{typ. loc„ Kuku Nor) is then separated (loc, cit.) on 
colour differences and it is stared that birds of this form 
in winter plutnage were examined from Borneo and the 
Malay Peninsula. 

The ranges of the wing lengths are: — 
tatafius 1 5(^162. 

eurbinui 1S7-J70. 

tirrisnotai I $1-169. 

Tl will be seen that ierrignotae exhibits both the 
minimum of totantis and the maximum of 
turbtnus. It is stated to differ in colour. On account 
of its size we place our bird with the typical form. 

We doubt if the action of Col. and Mrs. Meinertz* 
hagen in proposing terrigvota£ is likely to meet with 
genera) approval and we cannot see that it is anything 
more than a renaming of an eastern race of the redshank, 
mrhi»u§ Oberholser. 

Only if Ladak birds were inseparable from typical 
iot^tnus would e»r/jr»jis become a synonym and terrig- 
•notae valid, but even on the showing of the authors just 
quoted this is not the case for eurbiims is the larger 
form (wings totauus I>0-162, enrhinns 157-170 mm ). 

Although topotypical specim^s of etfrbinus may 
not be different in colour, or so distinct from t totanus 
as are birds from further east, say from Kuku Nor (the 
type locality of terrigi!&tae}it is quite clear that they 
are intermediates which differ from the western race 
though they do not truly represent an eastern one. 

If we sank ejn'^fnics and accepted timgjictae with 
the principal implied by its proposers we could at the 
moment erect many “new" nominal races of oriental 
birds on the grounds that the nearest, relevant racial 
type is either an intermediate, or conversely, an extreme, 
not rigidly consubspccific with the material to be iden- 
fied. 

Until ornithologists adopt a more exact system of 
nomenclature than that in at present such cases are 
inevitable but in the meantime we suggest the policy 
of using available names if they can in any way be 
coinsidered applicable. 
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12, Tringoitles hypnleucus hypoleucus (Linn,)- 
bypolenca Oberh,, p. t5. 

Siantan. S , 20th Sept. 

Natonas, Tomius hypoleHcm, Ilarten. 

TambeUnsi, , bypokitca, Oberholser- 

13 Rhyacophtlus jflareola (Cm,)- 

Sianlan. ? 9 .29th Aug., 25th, 26th Oct. 

Matunas, Totami glar^ola, Hartert. 

14, Capella stenura stenura (Kubl). 

Siantan, S •—i Hth, 2lsl Sepi, 

15 Glareola pratincola maldivarurn Fortt. 

Jimaja, 2 S, 2 9 x 13th, 14th, 16th Oct, 

16, Bubulcus Ibis coromaiidus {Bodd.). 

Siantan, I i, I 9 : 3Td, lOih Oct, 

[First seen at Terempa 26th Sept, F.N.C] 

17, Ardeola grayl (Sykes), 

Jimaja, 9 215; 15th Oct. 

'1&. Fi*eKata andrew'sl Math- 

Ringi, S , total length (in the flesh) 920, w^ing 605, 
bill fram gape (in the flesh) 131, culmen 114. 

S 9, total length 985, 995, 945, 987, 1005, 1020, 
1008, 1020, 1014, 964, 990. lOlO, 919; wing 645, 645, 
660, 640, 640,—, 656. 650, 655. 630. 650, 657,—; biU 
front gape 151, 156, 153, 151, 153, IM, 157, 155, 
156, 152, 151. 160, 153; culmen 127, 131, 132, 129, 
130, 135, 135, 134, 134, 131, 125. 134, 132, 

i, irides dark brown: lids, orbital skin and bill 
black:'pouch vermilion: tarsus and soles fleshy, toes and 
web blackish brown; inside the mouth salmon pink. 

9, (a) irides brown: bill and pouch pale rose pink; 
feet pinkish flesh; inside the mouth pale salmon pink; 

(b) bill very pale whitish rose pink; pouch and 
orbital skin deeper pink. 

The known range of F, atidrewit is now Christmas 
Island, Cocos Keeling Islands, Anamba Islands, Sarawak 
(vide Chasen and KIoss, Joum. Malayan Branch, Roy. 
Asiat. Soc,, 11. 1924, p. 64), Java (fide M, Bartels Jr, 
Club van Ncderlandsche Vogclkundigen Jaarbericht 
No. 14, Aflevering 4. 1925, p, 155). Celebes and "coasts 
of India (fide Stuart Baker). 
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The above females form a very uniform series vary* 
ing only in the intensity of the brown bar on the wing 
and in the size of the whitish nuchal patch which ip 
some examples is almost obsolete, [n one specimen it is 
much wider than in the rest of the series—but a rich buff 
tinge bordering the black gorget indicates that this bird 
is not fully adult. The male has the black breast mottled 
with white. 

19. Freitata ariel ariel (Gould). 

? Fregata minor minor Oberh., p. 12, 

Ringi. 3 5, total length (in the flesh) 777, 76Jr 
w'ing 545, 538; bill from gape {in the flesh) 106, 105: 
culmen 91, S7. 

9 9, total length 78S, 828, 855; wing 560, 550, 
554: bill from gape 111, 110, L14: culmen88, 9^, 95. 

3, (a) irides brown: lids and orbital skin black: 
maxilla brown with fleshy sutures; mandible mixed 
brown and fleshy; tarsi fleshy; toes and webs black; 
inside the mouth red. 

(b) irides brow'n; lids and orbital skin black: 
maxilla and mandible whitish horn, very faintly washed 
with rose pink: interramal skin vermilion; gular 
pouch fleshy spotted with vermilion; tarsi proximajly 
whitish flesh, distally blackish brown; toes etc. blackish 
brown. 

9. (a) irides browm: lids and orbital skin rose 
pink: bill and feet whitish rose-pink; inside the mouth 
fleshy. 

(b) irides brown; lids and orbital skin deep 
rose-pink; bill pale bluish slate; pouch dull brow'nislr 
red; feet pale orange; inside the mouth salmon-pink, 

(c) irid^ brown; lids and orbital skin above 
the eye deep rose-pink, below the eye bluish flesh; bilt 
w'hitish rose-pink; inside the mouth fleshy. 

.Ml the above females show a buff tinge on the breast. 

[Although frigate-birds rarely, if ever, approach 
the port of Singapore they are mmmon a few miles out 
to sea and on the present occasion became numerous as 
soon as the Horsburgh Lighthouse (33 mifes east of 
Singapore, at the entrance to the Southern China Sea) 
was reached. Among the islands of the Anamba group 
they are fairly common, but their hunting grounds seem 
yet further afield for it is only at dusk that they become 
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really conspicuous, although during the day small par- 
lies may be seen fishing in the Weltered water between 
the islands where the flying-fish undoubtedly forms part 
of iheif food. 

Sometimes in the late a fie moon huge flocks may be 
seen wheeling about, high in the air, above Terempa 
Bay. This is a preliminary" to ihe nightly flight to 
Pulau Ringi. an islet off the west coast of .Moburi where 
on the trees many thousands of frigate-birds congregate 
nightly. 

It will be see^n thar in ihe series of skins obtained 
females of predominate and field obse.'vations 

indicate that this is really a fair index to the actual 
status of the birds in the .\naTnba Islands at the time of 
my visit- The colours of the soft parts given above 
were noted from living specimens. The Malays of the 
Anamba Islands call all frigate-birds ''simbang” and 
always associate their presence with a fish, “sl^mbak '" 
(svn, "tongkol The mo^'ement of the shoals of this 
fine fish { fhrmw) can be delected from a fair distance 
as they harass the smaller lamban'' (small Clup^idae) 
and this latter, according to my informants, forms the 
chief food of the frigate-birds. F.N-G]^ 

.20. Spllornis checia subsp. 

Siantan, 9 imm. 35S. 

Although immature this bird appears to be fully 
grown and its w-'ing length removes it from S, satvddarii 
described from Nias^ but also stated by Swann (Syn. Acc. 
2nd ed. 1922, p. 135) to occur in the Natunas, a conclu¬ 
sion, however, we are by no means prepared to accept* 
Naiunas. Spiloi’tiit paiiidas subsp.,?, Hanen. 

21. Pernts apivorus orientalis. Tac/. 

jimaja. e 455; 15th Oct. 

A large, dark, non-crested example. 

22. Spizaetus atboniger aiboniger Blyth. 

Siantan, S total length (in the flesh) 115; bill 
from gape 39: wing 32S: 22nd Sept. 

An immature specimen of this rather rare hawk. 
Salmon-buff below, brown above; crest feathers black 
with a narrow white tip; a f^ large black spots on the 
breast and the legs spoiled w'ith black. 

23. .Eurystomus orientalia orientalis (Linn.). 

Jimaja, 9; llth Oct 
Natunas. Euryitomus cal onyx, Hartert. 
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24- Alcedo atthis benftalen^is Crn, 

Alc^dif hpida bcngaknsis Oberb., P-33* 

Sianran, j ; 23rd SepL 
Natunas, Ak^do hpida bengal^mh^ Hartert. 

25h Halcyon chloric cyartescens (Oherh,), 

Sauropati$ cbloth cya7us€ens Oberh-^ p. Z3. 

Siantan, ^ \0Sr 

Natunas, SMT&patis cblcrh cyanescens^ OberhoJserp (Proc. 

US. Nat Mus. 55p 1919. p. 365), 

Tambelans, Sanropath chlar^s cyiin£S£^ns^ OberJtolser. 

26. Phoenicophaes curvirostrfs erythroj^nathtis Bp, 
UTOcoccyx erythrcDgnatbm Oberh., p, 22. 

Siantan, A , 

Natunas, Pboenkopha^s mcrorbintis, Hartert. 

27. HJrundo javanlca jAbbottS (Oberh^- 

Ifypurolepis javauica abbotti Oberh.^ p. 32; Pulau Manguaru 
Anamba hlands, 

Siantan. cT 104.— HHl 109, 106, 106. 1103; 9 105.— 
JimajX ?j 106. 

'fhe adults of tha's series differ from topot^^jes of 
javanicii in their darker throat:i, but we cannot separate 
Anamba birds, fr&drly collected specimens from Singa¬ 
pore Island and some others from Perak and the Lang- 
kawi Islands, 

The differences in si/e seem .insignificant. Seven 
Jap anese birds average 1033. the series from the .Anamba^ 
Islands listed above 105.8, and seven from the Malay 
Peninsula and Singapore 105. 

Riley (PfiX, L* S, Nat, .Mus. 64, 1924. p. 65) has^ 
already used ahbotti to include birds from the Philip¬ 
pines, Borneo, coast of tbe .Malay Peninsiilap the 
Anambas. and the .Mergui Archipelago, 

We have little belief in [he contention that domic<^hi 
(Nilgirl Hilb) extends to the Malay Peninsula, hut tf 
this IS so dbbotU becomes a synonym of the earlier name. 
Otherwise abboiti must be uskl for birds from the Malay 
Peninsula and Anambas* 

Natunas. Hirundii javatika^ Harterr, 

Tambeians. HypuroUph j^wanic^ abb^ti, Oberholser. 

28^ Hirundo mstica gutturalK Scop. 

Hirundo ruitka gutturalh Oberh., p, Z8. / 

Sian tarn 9 Imm , 6thOct. 

Jimaja^ ? imm. lOih Oct. 
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[Fir?t noted 8ih Sept, and sd-eral times after that 
date until 7th Oct. when large flocks appeared at Terempa 
RN.C1. 

Natunas, Hifu^uio rattica guttaralis, Hartert. 

29. HcmicKelidon sibirka siblrka (Cm.) 

Siantan, s imm., ''■ing 32 tnm.: 29th Sept. 

This is a voung bird with albtiscent spots on the 
upper parts, the wing-coverts and inner soMUdanes 
and broadly edged with wliitish buff: this latter charKter, 
is not obvious in any of our series of H. s. sibtftca, from 
the Malay Peninsula but is well shown in an example tnom 
Borneo. 


30. Cyornis rufigastra lampra Oberh. 

Cyornii batipivtas lampro Oberh., p. 3?: Pulau Jimaja, 
Anamba Islands. 

Siaotan, 6 a : Jimaja, 2 i. 

No females were obtained, but we have been able to 
inspect three from the type series. Th^ are 
or blue above and in our opinion the bird is the Ir^i 
representative of the "formenkreis" rufigaitra and has 
nothing to do with the banyumai group in which the 
females are grey-brown or brown. 

The males are very near to mutatremif from which 
they differ at most in being ver>' slightly paler on the 
back, slightly more washed with fulvous on the lianKS 
and slightly larger. 


31 . Hypothymis aiiurea opisthocyanea Oberh. 

Hy&ctbymii aTurta opiithocyanea Oberh., Proc. U.S. Nat. 
Mus. 39, 1911. P- ®-l Pulau Piling, Anamba Islands. 
Id,. Bull. O.S. Nat. .Mus., 98, 1917, p. 39. 

Siantan, i 75, 77. 

Both these males have the abdomen, under tail 
coverts and a.xillaries tinged with blue and are larger 
ihan any of a large series of ityani from the north Malay 
Peninsula or propbitts from the south Malay Peninsula 
and Borneo; a small series of propbattt a from Sumatra 
have the wings 67-70, 75 (1) mm. 


31. Coracina sumalrensis calopolius (Oberh.). 

AfUiftiides sumatriinsU cslopolius Oberh., p. 34; Pulau Mata, 
Amimha Islands. 

Siantan, ^ 175, 1ii>, imm. 166, 1/3; 9 169. 

On colour, or in tine matter of the barring of the 
female, W'g cannot separate the above birds from Malayan 
material but, if this race is different fixMn bitngurmsu 
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llanert (Nov. ZooL. IfW, p. 477: Bunguran, Natuna 
Islands) which we have not seen, it can be upheld by 
virtue of large size. 

In the Raffles Museum collection five mal^ 
the jMalay Peninsula range 151-1 bO, one frtHn the RhJO 
.Archipelago 164, nine females 150-157: Sumatran males 
are (fide Robinson and Kloss) 150-159, finales HO^Jal. 
The series quoted is not extensive, but sufficrent to 'bOi- 
cate that the Anamba bird is distinctly larger than 
j«wia/re«srt- 

female from Pulatt Tioman, east coast of Pahang; 
with a wing of 162 mm. should be referred to eahpobui. 

Natunas, Grattcaius bwrjieiireirj«. Hartert. 

33, Aegithina viridissima thapsina Oberh. 

Aegitbinti firrdijjjww tbapsifta Oberh,, p, 40; Pulau Siantan-, 
.Anamba Islands. 

Siantan. j 67. 67; 9 66. 

We can detect no colour differences between Anamba 
and Malayan birds w hich are similar w those of Borneo 
and Sumatra, and the race can only be maintained on 
slightly larger size. 

Ten males from the Malay Peninsula range 61-Oy 
but two from Penang and Terutau have wings of 66 mm.: 
the maximum of fifteen females is 63 mm. Three birds 
from Sumatra measure 63, 63, 64 mm. 

In colour one of the males listed above confirms the 
sub>peciric characters given by Oberholwr but we con¬ 
sider that this bird is not fully adult: the other rnale 
exacily like freshl>' collected specimens from the Mmay 
Peninsula. 

Natunas. Aegitbiita viridissima, Hartert, 

34. Pycnonotus plumosus chiropUthis Oberh* 

Pycwo»u/aJ plamosus ciiVnpfcfAii Oberh., p. 41: PulbU- 

Siantan, Anamba Islands* Robinson, Joum. F. M* S* 
Mus., VII, 1919, p. m. Pulau Tinggi. 

Siantan, it 90, 89. 88. 89. 90, 90, 86,, , 89, 92, 8?i- 
87, 92. 91; 9 85, 85. 85, 86, 90, 89, 86. 

Not separable on colour from p/iiiwosKs of which' 
large series were available for comparisM. 1 he Raffles 
.Vluseum series of pinniosHS, mostly from Smgapon^ 
measure s 83-91, average of ten 85.9; 9 80-89. 
of ten 83: a large series from all parts of tte Malay 
Peninsula in the Selangor 

dim of rather fine splitting therefore be 

maintained on larger average size, £ tw.l. 9 
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Anamba birds have reddish-brcnvn irides like plu^ 
inr^iu^ therein differing fTtim the otherwise identical 
hamulus Bp, of Sumatra and the Mentawi tsiands 
which has yellow irides. 

35. Pycnonntus simplex Imlizonus Oherh^ 

iimplix baUzomis Oberb.t p+243: Pulau Jimaja^ 
Anamba Islands. 

Siantan, i 84, 86^—,34' s 8J,—;] mm.: I sex ? 

Jimaja, ^ 34; 32. 

We cannot separare these birds on colour from 
of the Malay Peninsula. A large scTies of these 
latter have a wing-range of 7f^5 with an average of 90 
mm; hali^cnius with an average of S4 mm. is therefore 
best maintaEned. 

Natunas^ Pycnariotus $mipkx, Hartert. 

36. Pycnonotus brurtneus zapoliirs Oberh. 

Py£vo}ioius brunneus ^apalius Oberh,, p.45; Pulau Sian tan, 
.Anamba Islands. 

Siantan, a 85,—.87. SS, a9.~.89, 35, 39, 32,^,90, 
86: s 85. 85. 35,-^.89. 

This race was described on a single male from Sian- 
tan. M'hen fresh skins are compared w'e ^^an see no 
colour diJTerenct*s between zdpoliu^ and bruriftmi. This 
insular race again stands on its very slightly larger 
si^e: t^pahus s 82'90, average of 10, S7' ^ 85-S9, 
average of 4, S6: Sumatran briinnim range i 77-88, 
average of 9, 34.1: 2 78-80. average of 6, 79: twenty of 
both sexes from the Malay Peninsula range 74^ wdth 
an average of SL5. 

Four birds from Pulau Tioman have wings of 87, 88^ 
89. 89 and should be placed in this race. 

NatunaSp Pycnonotu^ simplex {iris "'crimson"). Hartert. 

37. Mafacopteron mitgnirostrJs ffavum subsp. nov. 

mi!gmr 0 itrh Oberh., p,47. 

Near mi^nirosiris (Moore. 1855: Malacca) but with 
the rufous chestnut of the tail coverts and tail decidedly 
less strong. Size on average distinctly larger. 

Five males have the wing measuring 81, 32, 84, 85, 
86 mm.: no bird from the Malay Peninsula has a wing 
over 84 and most are under 8J. 

Birds from Pulau Tioman are like those from the 
mainland. 

T>T>e.—Adult a, collected on SiantaJi Island, 
Anamba group. 21st. Sept, 1935. Total length 18U 
wing 85, bill from gape 24 mm. 
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38; '' Annropsis malaccensis mataccensla 

Anurop^h Tnniacctnsis muldcc^^h Oberh., p.40, 

Siantan, ^ 72;; 9 

Natunas, Amiropiis vi^^ccifnh^ tlartert. 

^9. Mijcornis jjularis xophera Oberh, 

A/iA'Ofwfj pih^la ^oph^fn Oberh,^ p.49: Pulau Telaga, 
H^namba Islands. 

^ : Siantan, i 62.—, 6?, 66: ^ 59, 59.—. 62. 

JimaJar i 65, 65. 

A series of siJCEy of £he iourh .Malayan form pikuta, 
mostly fall below 60 mm. in wing length, bnt one or two 
reach 61 mm.: of thirty of the northern comuctens only 
one specimen reaches 61 mm. The doubtfully distinct 
iittnatrana is also srrtalh the wings of eighteen from W. 
and N,E. Sumatra ranging 55-61 mm. The Anambn race 
can therefore stand on size alone, 

VW cannot see that the upper surface of gophers 
darker than that of piUata (restt.) but i^yphera is rather 
paler on the crowm, paler below and perhaps has the 
chestnut of the pileum more extended posteriorly al- 
iJiough this latter distinction is very fine. On the under-^ 
parts the streaks are heavier than in €&miecten& but not 
more so than in piUata. 

We have not seen this species from the Tioman 
group of islands but two birds from the Rhio Archipelago 
are rather iarge^ Pulau Bulan 65 mm., and PuJati Galang 
62 mm- Specimens from Pulau Bintang are small, 

- Natunas, Jilixornh cverettl Harteft* 

-AQ. KiUacincIa rnalabarica ochroptHa Oberh. 

' Kitta^incU tnalabarica ocbraptiia Oberh,. p-5I: Pufau Sian- 
tan, Anambn Islands, 

Siantan, ^ 9S, 96, 102, 102; i imm, 

V All these birds are moulting and not one has the 

tail complete: the wing measurements should be accepted 
with a certain amount of reserve and perhaps they do 
not express the maxirnum development of the wing. The 
lype series of this race appears to have been in exactly 
the same condition, but the two series of measu foments 
' _ taken are sufficient to indicate that ^ctroptila is a largjer 
bird than tric&lcr from the Malay Peninsula. In thirtv 
^ males of this latter race tw^enty-five have the wing of 9^6 
^' mm, or less: the remninirtg five birds measure 97, 97, 97> 
98,100 mm. 
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The Anamba males are at once separable from those ■ 
of interposita and trkalor by the paler tawny colour 
of their underparts but we can detect no other colour 
differences. 

Of three males from Pulau Tiomati, one is ins^ara^ 
ble fiom tricolor and two are paler but nearer to frico/or 
than to flci&ropti/u. Their wmgs measure 96. 97, and 
99 mm. 

Natunas, CittocitKla macrura. HarterL 

41. Acrocephalus uruodinnccus orientalis (Temm. & Schleg.}. 

Siantan. s 29, 30 Sept.; 9 I? Sept., 6 Oct. 

Jimaja, 9 16 Oct. 

Only one of these birds has the second primary as 
long as the fourth: in two it is exactly intermediate b^ 
tween the fourth and fifth and in the remaining two it ts 
equal with the fifth! (cf. Birds^ 2nd ed., U, p. 

383). 

42. Ortho tom us atrigularis major subsp. ndv. 

Ortbatemut atrogularis Oberh., p.34. 

Stantan, 13^:1 9. 

Jimaja, 2 i . 

Wings of adult black-thioated males:“49, 49, 4ft 
48, 48. 48, 47, 47, 47, 47, 47. 47, 46, 46, 46. 

'{trides yellowish biow-n; maxilla almost black; man¬ 
dible whitish horn; feet fleshy washed with brown." 

Like OrtbidomMt a. atrigtilaris of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula (" Malacca ") but larger. 

Wings of 1 7 Anamba males 46-49; average 47.3 mm. 
Ten males tnim the south of the Malay Peninsula measure 
43.43, 43, 44745 , 45, 45. 45, 45, 46; range 43-46; average 

44.4. Seven males from Peninsular Siam (O, a. jdtidui 
Hume) 43, 43, 44, 45, 45. 46, 46; range 4346; average 

44.5. Three mates from Sumatra 44, 45, 45; while the 
few' Saraw'ak birds we have examined have a w'ing range 
of 44-46 mm. This new race has a larger bill than u. 
atrigularis. 

Tvpe. Aditll s . collected on Siantan Island, 
Anamba group, 5 Sept. 1925, Total length 120, wing 48, 
tail 38, bill from gape 19. 

Like most of the resident birds in the Anamba group 
this species differs from the mainland form in its slightly 
larger size but the difference in size is sufficiently marked, 
especially so considering the long series examined. Co¬ 
merit recognition. All the birds obtained by Abbott and 
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Kloss and reported upon by OberhoJser were moulting 
and wing measurements therefore not possible. 0. 
major extends to the Tioman Archipelago. 

Natunas, Ortbotamns atrigularii, Hartert, 

43. Phyllosropus borealrg xanthodryas Swinhoe. 

Siantan, i 63.5r2 0cL 
Jimaja, £ 16,?; ID Oct. 

Natunas, Phrihicopus borealis, Hartert. 

44, Latiius tigrinus Drap. 

Siantan, £ 17 Sept. 

41 Lanins crlstatus snperciliosua Lath. 

Jimaja, £ 19 Oct. 

46, Dicrurus paradiseus platurus (VieilL). 

DissemuTHS paradiseus microtopbus Oberh., p.59: Pulau 
Jimaja, Anamba Islands. 

Siantan imm. £ 153, I4S: £ 155, l?6. 153; S— 

154. 

\ ery different it is true from the well-crested typjcal 
paradiseus but not in our opinion separable from birds 
from Singapore, the South of the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra all of which we regard as plaiurus (typ. loc. 
.Malacca). 

Natunas, Dissemurus piaturus, Hartert, 

47, Qracula javaria prasiocari Oberh. 

Cracula javatia praiiocara Oberh., p, 55; Pulau Piling, Anam¬ 
ba Islands. 

Siantan. £ 187, 137; 9 182, IS5, ISS, 

Jimaja, £ 188, 

We cannot see the colour distinction attributed to 
this form, but birds from the Anamba group with a wing 
range of 178.5-193 (Oberholser measurements) certainly 
average larger than typical javat0 of Java, 173-183, 
fide Finsch (Notes LeVd. Mus., XXI, IS99. p. 9) or 
birds from Borneo, 170-188, Sumatra 168-18S and the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula 173-185. Large 
birds also occur in the Tioman Archipelago and the 
Natuna Islands. 

Natunas, Cracula jtrvana javana, Stresemann (Nov. ZooL 
XIX, 1912, p. 314). 

Tambeians, Cracula javana prasiocora, Oberholser. 

48, Aplonis panayensis heterochlorus (Oberh.). 

Lamprocorax pauaymsis betetocblorus Oberh., p.57; Pulau 

Mobur, Anamba Islands. 

Siantan, i-~. 109; 9 110, 104, 105, 106. 
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These birds scarcely need comparison with ttrigaius 
of Java for they are even larger than birds frtm the ' 
Malay Peninsula which are >1. p. strigaitts > a^aisi 23- 
sktns of these latter average 979. with a maximum of 
1(H mm, for the wing. 

We cannot appreciate the colour distinctions at¬ 
tributed to this form. 

A> bgtetoebioTUi extends to the Tioman .Archipelagp. 

Natunas, AplonU panyemh rfrigafiir >■ a{j\ms % panay^nsis 
Stresemann (Nov. 2ool, XX. 1913, p. 376). 

Tambelans, Lamprocorax panay^mh beieroebioTHi Oberholser. 

49. Motacilla cinerea caspica (S.G.Gm.). 

Siantan. I ex. 26 Sept. 

Tambelans, Motacilla boarttla tnelmtope, Oberholser. 

50. MotacJlla flava sifnitlima Hartert, 

Siantan. 3 81, 83, —; ^ imm.: 16 Sept. — 3 Oct.; 
S— , 15 Sept 

One adult s and the 9 aie similar in plumage. 
Both have a broad w'hite superciMum, the crown grey 
with a greenish cast and the ear-coverts greyish. The 
other J approaches faivava in that the supercilium is 
tinged with yellow and the head more strongly washwl 
with olive: in this bird also the ear-coverts are more olive 
than gres' but as the head is parity grey we put the 
specimen under sintiJ/j'-Hid. The immature bird is- 
whilish below and brunn above. 

Natunas, ? Atoluciltit flaw, Hartert. 

51. Aethopyga siparaja siparaja (Hafiles). 

Aethopyga siparaja osbropyrrba Oberh., p. 65; Pulau Rittait. 
Ananiba Islands. 

Siantan, 3 (ad.) 50.5, —. 52, 51, 52: 2 ex ?; 5 S 
vix. ad.; 4 9. 

Jimaja, 3 (ad.) 53.5, 52, 

We can detect no esseniiat differences between the 
above birds and a scries from Sumatra, the Malay Penin¬ 
sula and Borneo. 

The .\namba males differ from the majority of the 
remainder of our series in that the greater wing-covertS' 
arc edged with olive; this edging is furthermore, in the 
majority of cases, tinged with red. These are freshly 
moulted birds in perfect plumage. 

The five changing males have been compared with- 
others in a like phase from th« .Malay Peninsula. 

•.» founial Mahyan Braitcb [Vol. V!, 


A G)IIeciion of Birds from the Anamba Islands. fig 

One of the males obtained on Siantan is in a most 
interesting state of plumage for ir is changing from a 
ver>' is'onj dull greenish-grey plumage into the red dress. 

The bird presents a very different appearani.v from 
that of the young males just showing signs of their adult 
plumage. 

As the Anamb.a birds are certainly not larger than 
typical sipamja we cannot recognise any Anamba race- 

N'atunas, Aetbopyga sipamja. Hartert. 

^2. Anthreptes malacensis malacensis (ScOp,). 

Auibrepiti vialacetnii dwiiTHbae Oberh,, p, 61: Pulau Mobur, 
.Anamba Islands. 

Sian tan, S ^ ; 6 5 . 

We cannot separate these birds, sex for sex, from a 
very large series from the Malay Peninsula. In the case 
of ihe females ir is essential that only newly moulted 
birds should be compared for abrasion and "bleaching" 
in this species, particularly in coastal districts, causes the 
greenish plumage to become almost grey on the upper 
parts, 

N'atunas, Aiithreptes malaatisis. IJarTert. 

53. Dtcaeum Crigonostigmum trigonostigmum (Scop.), 

Dkaeiiiii trigotiosiigmum bypocbloam Oberh., p.67; Pulau 
Siantan, Anamba Islands. 

Siantan, 2 ad. ^ ; 3 ^ in change; J ?. 

Jimaja. I ad. a. 

We cannot separate these birds from trigoiiostisvium 
of the .Malay Peninsula. 

Natunas, likaeinn trigmioftigma megaitoma Hartert (Bull. 
B.O.C. XXXVlll, 1918, p. 74). 
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Spolta Mentawiensia: Notes on some Fishes. 

by Ni. Smeoley. AIA. 

The expedition of 1924 was mainly concerned with the sys^ 
tematic investigation of the land fauna^ Very little marine 
collecting was therefore attempted, neither apparatus nor skilled' 
collectors being available. The results are admittedly scanty and 
arc only recorded on account of the general interest attaching to 
the islands from which the col tec lions were made. 

Of the few fishes obtained, all but one (Plerois) were found 
sK'imming close inshore, or. in the case of the mud-skippers, 
ping about amongst the pools at low-tide, and were obtained by 
shoot ing- 

The east coast of both islands is fringed by a reef of coral, 
behind which lies mangrove with brackish pools and streams. 
This merges gradually into the swamp jungle w'lth which each 
bland is covered. 


HliMI RH AMPH ID A E, 

Zenarchoplerus Jispar. (CuV. Sc Val.), 

Weber and de Beaufort. Fishes of the Indo-Australian .Archi¬ 
pelago, vol. iv, 1922, p. 169, & synonymy. 

3 jS .t, Sipora. The largest is I ?? mm. in length, or practi¬ 
cally full-grow'n. 

This fish had been previously recorded from the West of 
Sumatra and the neighbouring islands of SImalur, Engano, Nias 
and the Batu Islands, h ranges from Madagascar to New Guinea. 

SCORPAENIDAE. 

Pterots radlata. Cuv. & Val. 

Day, Fauna of British India, Fishes, vol. ii, I8B9, p. 63, {see 
synon.). 

.A single specimen from Sioban, Sipora. October 1934, ob¬ 
tained by Dr. 11. H. Karny and presented to the RafRes Museum. 

The markings when fresh were as given by Day, but the 
following details were noted. The general body colour was ver>' 
dark, almost black. The caudal peduncle was reddish, as were 
also the prolongations of the rays, Ventrall3’ in the region of the 
mouth and gills, backward almost to the base of the pelvic fins 
the colour was yellowish-white, the markings in that region being 
pink and w'hitc. 
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Notes on Paradise FJycatcbers in Malaysia. 
aOBlIO.AB, 




on «he Shores and reefs of both 
islands. .All those collected belonged to the same s^ies 

Periophthjitinus koelreuteri (Pall.), 

Day, Fauna of British India, Fishes, vol. ii, 1889, p. 280. 

The hn counts in this species seem to be verv variahJi. 
tbrirle^n^h " ’ specimens are united for %afly hif 

reef lid^nd coHtcttd on the shore ami 

.f 55 s^iSLt 

(riling Sf ,V"" I**"*otoained fram rte 

ram ^nTn^h*’ specimens collected iveie |00 

attempts at collecting ,hem were unSc^Ufuh "" ' 

ELEOTRiDAE, 

£leo(Tts p^rov'cpJinfus^ CuVi i V'af 

secmJSwtEf^alf"' of other common Gobioid shore fishes 

Riming inghi bring thew 1 /light. TTk' stare'ai^^Mha 
Meniawi IsJands should repas’ further investisation in vinu nt 
the apparently iscrTaied position of the grolp * 


Note* on Paradise Flycatclier* in Malaysia. 

/i V I. N* Cha^en and C, Kloss, 

{Records of the Raffles .^tuseum. No, 32 ), 

Paradise Fhcatchers arc to be met with iit 
Ii # vi5itor5:*-7'rrpi/phmi!e atroca^Ja 

m japan; and Ttrpsipbofu ^Hadifi 
which bf^s m China: the remainder comprise sever^ races 
which are typified locally by the form a/a« 
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fit; 

The first, airocandala (with its most southern subspecies (?) 
“Caliaeops" penopthahnka Grant, of the Philippines) is v^ry 
distinct and the males never assume a black-streaked white 
plum age. 

There is no certainty, but generally no great difficiiUy in 
separating the immigrant i'h«j from the resident affirsh section m' 
the brown-backed plumages; but there has been considerable doubt 
in allocating the adult males in their black and white dress to one- 
or other of the sections —hicei or a^nh. 

It cannot be satisfactorily done on colour in ibis phase, but 
we find that size is a useful guide and as colour is a fairly reliable 
indication to the sections to which birds in the brown-backed 
plumage belong if sve first place these in groups by colour and then 
find the measurements of the groups we should be able by their 
size to make an allocation of the black and white males. 

Taking brow n-backed long-tailed examples of fucci which have 
shining black fbrenecks sharply margined from the grey breasts- 
and darker, maroon glossed mantles w'e get the following measure¬ 
ments:— 

Wfjng 86-93 millimetres. 

First primary (tip to tip of primary coverts) l!-l? „ 

Bill (tip to front edge of nostril) 12-13 „ 

In Affinis of the Malay Peninsula, a bird of which the long- 
tailed brown-backed male has the foreneck concolorous with the 
grey breast and a paler, chestnut mantle, the dimensions are:— 
Wing 92-97 millimetres. 

First primary 15-20 „ 

Bill 14-15 

Of the black and white males we have at the moment as 
follows from the Malay Peninsula:— 

а. Eleven examples. 

W ing S8'92 mm. 

First Primary 12-15 „ 

Bill ‘ 13-13 „ 

These on dimensions w’e regard as iHcei. 

б. Fourteen specimens. 

W'itig 93-98 mm. 

First primary 15.5-19 „ 

Bill 14-16 „ 

These b\' size we regard as affints. 

The bills of affitih, apart from being longer, are much broader 
and more flattened than in iipcei, 

Jeurual Malayan Braiicb [Nbl. Vt, 
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Now' we are Jeft with a considerable assemblage of short-tailed 
brown-bacfced individuals more difficult to place definitely be¬ 
cause many of them are immature birds; but those combining, 
the three characters of smaller bills, shorter wings and dark (but 
not glossy) throats w'ith an obvious {but not marked) margina- 
tion are undoubtedly examples of htcei. 

It seems safe to regard as a^ttis practicalJv all the rest 
though there are a few which defy allocation. ' Amongst the 
assemblage are a small number with paler, more cintiamon upper 
parts of much the same colour as the Bomean form; these are 
perhaps immature individuals. 

As far as Alalaysia is concerned distinctions are onl\' reouired 
amongst birds coming from the Peninsula and Sumatra. 

T. p, twee-' is not recorded from Borneo, Java, etc. Its 
migration route seems to be mainly a landward one down the 
coast of China whence it travels south-westw’ards. Our most 
northern specimens come from Junk SeyJon fsJand. 

yer/>fi/j/jOHe paradisi falls into two sectionsi^ne, in which 
brow'n-backed birds assume a glossv black foreneck containing 
tutkestamca Turkestan, 

leiicogaiter .Afghanistan through the Himalayas to Assam north 
of the Brahmaputra, 

paradifi In^iia to the Bay ol Bengal and Ceylon; ccy/onewjii 
Zar. and Harms is *’ a wry distinct form accord¬ 
ing to Martert l Bull, B.O.C.. XXXVH, 1916, p. 7?> 
nicohaTtca Nicobar and Andaman Islands. 

iveei China, migrating southw’ards to the .Malay Peninsula 

and Sumatra but not yet recorded from Borneo or 
Java. 


The other section comprises forms in which brown-backed 
birds never assume the black foreneck. In it are 


borneensis 

procera 

insulaTis 

iubsp? 


Sumatra and the .Malay Peninsula to .Assam south 
of the Brahmaputra, Yunnan, French Indo-China.* 
Borneo. 

Simalur Id., W. Sumatra. 

Nias Id,, W. Sumatra. 

Java. 


There is no need to give these two sections specific rank be¬ 
cause brown-backed birds of the northern and w'estem races 
acquire a black throat while the Malay;sian forms do not: all the 
black and white males have black throats. 


• and 'Worcester in M.S, give Tirpapbom for the Philip¬ 

pines "with si>me doubt on ihe strength of a specimen mentiuned by 
Hartert” fvide .McOrvgor, .Manual PhUippine Birds, [pog, p. .(6;). 
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Then in the lesser Sun da Islands to the east of Malaysia 
occur two forms T. p. ^loris (Sumbawa, Flores, Alor) and T. p. 
sumbatmif Sumba !d). We have only seen the latter, but ac¬ 
cording to Hartert it is only in the old males that any differences 
between it and florh can be perceived, They are then tilack- 
throated birds In the brown phase, closest to bomeemU 
otherwise, but with less grey on the breast. They are 
large forms with wings sometimes e^cceeding 100 mm. 
In the black and white phase of sumbaemi^ the black 
element is much reduced except on the head: the wings are largely 
white. On account of their glossy black throats these birds belong 
to the paradisi section. 


Some Notes on Mataysian Waders. 

fJyF. N. Chasen a so C. BoneN Ktoss. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 33). 

A. An addition to the Avifauna of the Malay Peninsula; 

Trlntfa tne/ina breyipes (Vidll.). 

Trittga nicaita brevipet (Vieill,) occurs in Malaysia on migra¬ 
tion: it has been recorded from C .Annam, Borneo, Sumatra, Java 
and the Natona islands (four specimens in the Raffles Museum 
taken in April 1909} but it appears to be as yet unknown from the 
Malay Peninsula, Tenasserim and Siam. 

We have io record it from the mud-flats Jess than five miles 
from the Southern coast of Singapore, whence wc have two speci¬ 
mens collected in September 1923. 

Measuftments:—3 g. wings 163-168: culmcn 37-10; tarsi 
32-33: 3 9 , wings 163-168; culmen 38-40; tarsi 33-34 mm. 

" Bill slaty brown, feet dull >’ellow " 

This sandpiper forms one of a small group of waders, known 
to occur in Bomt.'o, or the Natuna Islands, but not in the Malay 
Peninsula: others are the l>unUn, Knot and Sanderling. 

B. Extension of Ranse of JVujnan/uji cyaaopus ViciLL 

In 1923 (Joum, F.M.S. Mus.. VJII. 1923, p. 336) Robinson 
and Kloss omitted this spKies from the list of Sumatran birds 
although included in the birds of that island by V'orderman. 

We now have an example of this species from a small island 
(Pulau *Moro) in the Durian Strait of the Rhio Archipelago, less 
than 40 miles from Singapore, and the species is therefore tcderably 
certain to occur in Sumatra; and very possibly in the Malay 
Peninsula, especially on the south-eastern coast. 

Journal Malayan Brancb (Vol. VI, 
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^ ** benghaicasis benghatansis^ 

Kt>. snipe collected on Singapore Island in 

Darts of^Jhe M^Hi^p'^ stflc from various- 

^ Peninsula in that the mfous colour of the head 

it ad””'" Wr<»cl.m8 

hiartJ'jt the throat and foreneck are margined with 

Shrt' are dusky and the sides of the head and neck are 

rh» ^ faintly washed with rufous: on the hind neck 

in? lUiDUi paten is only just cliscieniibl&, 

, The Singapore bird is also rather darker above than other- 
females, but m Its other characters it seems typical of be7igbalaitsit^ 

" Bill pale sJalj-“Olive, brown at the tip; feet pale olive." 
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Birds from Ml Benom, P&hang; 
the Kledang Hills, Perak; and the Islands of 
Penang^ Tioman and Aor* 

By F. N. Chases and C, Boden Kloss. 

{Records of the Raffles Atuseuv^ No. ^4), 

The birds listeJ below wtr^; obtained from Gunong Benom 
by Mr. L H, K. Evans of ihe P.M.S. Museums: from the Kledang 
Hills by Mr. E, Sdmuml of ibe P.M.S, Museums, from Penang by 
!\Ir. F. N. Chasen of the Raffles .Museum, and from Tiornan and 
Aor by Mr. N. Smedley of the Raffles Museum, Singapore, 

Gimonf^ Benom, 6916 ft., is in Western Pahang: it is entirely 
surrounded by low land and ts of the same formation as the Main 
Range (granite, etc.}^ but between the two occur the quartzite and 
shales of the Raub series which are found again to the eastward 
and indiide Mt.Tahan. 

Mr I, H. N, Evans made his ascent in March 1923 and obtain¬ 
ed a few birds which are the ftrsr to have been secured from the 
higher levels, fbey are similar to thos-^ ^ourtd at equal altitudes 
on Tahan and on the .Main Range to the west. 

The Kledang Hilts have not been examined for birds before. 
They attain a height of about 2.600 ftn and have the valley of 
the Perak River 10 the west with, on the east, the plain on^which 
is situated the town of Jpoh: northwards a pass of about 700 ft. 
separates them from the main mountain Massif, They possess no 
true mountain birds^ and though visited in December {1927} the 
only migrants obtained other than the usual warblers and king 
<row were the swallow D. a. tlosypns and the flycatcher C. r. anak, 
which probabh' breeds in Yunnan. Their resident avifauna is 
normal, 

Penang Island attains a height of 2^700 feet and the species 
listed below were obtained near its summit in December 1927. 
The scanty notes on the birds of the island published hitherto 
probably refer to species secured in the lowlands. The late Mr. 
C. J. Wilson, O.B.E., made some collections in recent years on the 
Peak, but, to the best of my recollection, they included nothing 
of importance which is not now listed. We find nothing unexpected 
in the Penang a^ufauna: the thrush, warblers and shrike are com¬ 
mon winter visitor^i. 

The islands of Tioman and Aor lie near the southern extre¬ 
mity of the Malay Peninsula off the coasts of Pahang and Johorei 
Tiornan is of some si^.e, lofty (3,400 ft,) and forested: Aor (about 
l,2tKl ft. high) and its satellite Dayarag are small, planted with 
cocopalms, or unkier secondary growth though some little true 
forest remains on the elevated interior, 

/ourtia! Alaiayan Branch [VoL VI, 


Bird^ from Mt. Bunom. Pahang^ Penang, etc. 

Both hav^e been collected on previously (Abbott, Kloss, 
Robinson) but the only published list of birds is one of twenty- 
seven species from Tkmipn (Kloss, Joum. Straits Br., R, Asiat, 
Soc. No. 45, 1903^ p. 280). CcryibocicbLi kuco^ticta is perhaps 
the most interesting occurrence on the island: Siacbyrts thms is a 
well-marked insular race, and the tailor-bird (Orlbotcmtiii) has also 
become differentiated from the mainland form. The birds listed 
Were obtained in .\pril and May; those from Tioman were mostly 
secured at about 1,000 ft., but a fei^^ came from higher locaUties.. 
C. Boden Kloss. 


AIL Bencmir Pahang. 

Otus spitacepharus viilpe^ (Grant), 

Cyanops frankimt minar Kloss k Chasen. 
Dendroblastes hyperythra m a lay an a Grant 
Alnacicapuia melanoleuca we^termanni Sharpe. 
Nirtava grandis decipiens (Salvad.)* 

Rhipidura afbicoNi^ atrata Salvad. 

CryptoJopha trivlrgata parvirostrb (Strickl.). 
Pencrocotii:; montanus montanus Salvad. 
lole ticketn peracensis Hart. & Butler 
Trochaiopteron meJanosiigma peitinsurae Sharpe. 
Alcippe cinerea cinerea Blyth. 

StachyrTdopsis chryaaea chrysnpa (Richmond), 
Sibia picaoidea wrayi Grant. 

Siva strigula malayana Hartert, 

Pseudominla castanelceps soror Sharpe. 

Pteruthius flaviscapi^ aeralatus Tickell. 

Pteruthius aenobarbus tahanensis Harteit, 
Pnoepygfl 5(]uamata harterti Rob. & Kloss, 

Bhringa remifer peracen^is Baker. 

Aethopyga saturata w'rayi Sharpe. 

Kledang HtIJs, Perak. 

Ducula badia badia (Raffles). I ^ , 

Nyctiornis amicta (Temm.), 1 s, 

Caprfmurgus indicijs jotaka Temm, and Schleg, [ ^ . 
Tachornis battassien^is Jnfumatus (Scl). 1 i , 
CollocaIJa brevirostrts mnaminata Hume. 4 i, 
CotfocaNa escurenta cyanoptiia Oberh. 2 a . 
Hemiprocne comala comata (Temm,), 1 ^, 
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PyrotroRon duvmicell (Tefitm-). I S . 

ZAficlosti^miiB javiuiicuB pultldus. Rob. and KIoss. L ^ , I 2 * 
Ithinorthd chlorophaea chloropbaea (RaiHies), 1 
Calorhamphus futjRinoBUs hayi (j. E. Gray)* 4 ex. 

<]hoiDrhea chr^'sopojEcm laeitis RoK and KIoss. 5 ex. 
‘Chrysocalaptes valtduB xanthopygiys Finsch, I ® - 
‘CAlyptottiena viridis toitiinentist Robn and Klo$S. 2 3,1 ^ . 

Wings. A 101,101; ff 103 ram. 

DeHchon urbica dasy pus (Bp.). 1 ® (?)f 

This specimen is very similar lo that obtained in Negri Soti- 
bilan (vide Joum. Malayan Br., R. Asiat. Soc., 11* 1924, pi 
70) only dilTerifig in being rather whiter on the abdomen* 
This is the second specimen recorded from the mainland of 
the Malay Peninsula. Wing. lOl mm. 
ticmiclhelidoii slblrlca aibirka (Gm.). 2 3*2 9* 

A!! the first primary shorter than the wing coverts* 

AEaeonax latkostrii (Rafiks)* I 3^ 

CyoritU riilieculoidcs anak Rob. and Kloss. 1 3 < 

We now suspect that anak is the glauckatnans of Thayer and 
Bangs in winter habitat. Wing* 75.5 mm. 

Hypothymis arurea prophat* Oberh. 2 3 i 1 ^, 

DrymophUa velata caesia (Less.). 1 3,1 9 ^ 

Cytkkapn ceyfonensifi ceyfonensis (Swains.). I 3 . 
Pericrocotus speclosiis xanthogasler (Raflfcs). 1 3^4 9* 
Wings. 3 SG; 9 82, 85, 81. S8 mm. 

These birds seem nearer to xantbagaitfr than to ^ammif^r, 

CKforopsIs viridis jcoaterops Vig. 2 9 . 

€bloropsJ» cochinchinensts kterocephala (Less.). 2 3*1 9- 
Irena puctln cyanea (Begbic)* 3 3 p 2 9 * 

Ixos cincreus cinereus (Blytti)* 5 ex. 
lofe ollvacen olivacea Blytlt. i 3 * 

Pycnondtus brunneus brimneus Blyth* I 3 ■ 

Pycnonotits simplex simplex Less. I 3 . 

Pycnonolus erytHropthalmus eryihropthalmys Hume. 1 3 - 
Alclppe cinerem ctnerea Blyth. 4 3 r 2 9 , 

Pofnalorhlnus montanua occidenlalia Rob. and Kloss. 1 3 ^ 
Matacopteron magna (Eyton). ] 3 . 

MalAcoplefon magnirostria magniroatrifi (Moore). 1 3 - 
Anuropsia malACcensia malacccnsis (HartL)- 1 3 * 
Cymnoderma erythroptcr* erythrnpteffl (Blyth). 1 9. 

Jaumat Mahyan Branch [VoL VI, 


Birds from iMt. Beuom, Pahang, Penang, etc. 

Mfxornis gulanx pileata (Blyth). 3 ^. 

M«cronus ptHosus ptitasus Jard, and Selb. 1 i. 3 a . 

Lar% ivora cyane cyane (Pall,). 2 i. 

Orthotomua atrigularis atrigularis Temtn. 2 a, 
PhylJoscopuK borealis borealis (Bias.). 3 j . 

PbyMoscopus borealis xanthodryas Swinfi. Z S. 

Lanius tigrinus, J S . 

Tephrodorais guiaris fretensis Rob, and Kioss. 1 e . 

Hernipus pkatus (Sykes). 3 eX, 

Dendrophila frontalis saturatior (Harttrt). I 3 , 

Dicrurus annectens (Hodgs,). I $ , 

Wing, 143 mm, 

Aethopyga mysUcalis temmincki (Mull,). I i. 

Leptocoma brasNiana brasiliana (Cm,), I p. 

Anthreptes rhodolaema rhodolaema Shelley. I 9 . 
Arachnothera aflinis modesta (Ejdor), ] eX. 

Dicaeitm trigonostrgjna trigonostigma (Scop.). I s. 
Prionochiius percussus Ignicapillus (Eytoil). 2 1 , 
Prionochitus maculatus maculalus (Temm,). I ^ , I 8 . 
Dicaeum concolor olivaceam Wald. 1 1 a, 

Zosterops aureiventer aureiventer Hume. 1 3 . 

(Syn. Zt tahanrnsis Grant.) 

Penang Hill. 

Treron curvlrostra curvirostra (Gmel.). I i. 

This species was also collected in Penang by the late C /, 
Wilson in 1923: his specimens are in the Raffles Museum, 
Cacornantis meruMitus cjuerijliis Heine. I a . 

Wing. 109 mm. 

Alseonax Ifltirostris (Raffles). I f . 

Hypothymis azurea prophata Oberh. Z S , 

Drymophila pyrrhoptera pyrrhoptera (Temm,), J d . 
Aegithina viridissima viridissima (Bp,). I 3, 

Irene puella cyanea (Begbie). 1 £ 
lole oitvacea olis-acea Blylh. I 3 . 

Brachypodrus atriccps atriceps Cm. 2 3,1 9 , 

Very common on Penang HiIL 
Tricholestes crinigar criniger (Blyth). I I 9 . 
Pycnonotus piumosus plumosus Blyth. 2 9. 
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Pycnonottis bruimeus brunneys Blyth. 2 i , 

Alcippe ciiterea cirterea Biylb. 3 ^,3 9. 

Stachyris ni^rktpa davkoni Sharpe, 3 
Turdus obsciiriJs <^bsf:urus Gm. 2 3,2 
OrthotDTtiyg atrl^ularis atriguEaris Tcmm. 3 I 7 
PhylEoscopus borealis borealis (Bias.), 2 3. 

PhylEoscopys borealis xnnthodryas Swinh. 4 eX- 
Phy 11 DSC op us inomatus inornatus (Bjyth), I 9 . 

Lanius tij^rintis Drap. I 9 . 

Dksemyrus paradiseus maEayensis (Blyth). 2 ex. 

Munia acuticauda acucicauda Hodgs. I 3 p 
A ethopyga slparaja'‘siparaja (Raffles)* I 3 , I 9 . 
Leptoroma brasitiana brasJliana (Gm.). 9 3 , 69 . 

Very cominon on Penang Hill, 

Leptocoma Jugularis flamtnaxilfaris (Blyth), I 9 . 
.-\rachiiothera chrysogenys ehrysogenys Temm. 19. 
Arachnothera longirostris subsp. 1 3 , ! 9 . 

Dicaeum cryentatum Egtiilum (Begbie). i 3 . 

Diraeum trigonostigma trigonostigma (Scop.), 3 3,2 9 . 

Islands of Tioman and Aor, 

Treron vernans subsp. Tioman, 1 3 ; Dayang, 2 3,1 9 . 
These birds are rather large: the Tioman 3 measynes 160 
and the Da}'ang birds, a 14S, 149* 9 147 mm. in wing 
length. 

The Tioman bird shiould be placed with ^dina Ohirh. from 
the Anamba Islands. 

Ptirlnopus jambu (Gm.), Tioman, 1 9 . 

Ducula aenea aefiea (Lmn.)^ Tioman, 1 3 ; Aor, 1 3 * 
Myrtstfcivora bkolor bicolor (Scop.). Aor, 2 9 
Charadrius alexandrintus peroiii Sdileg. Tioman, I 3 . 

Halcyon chloris humli Sharpe. Tioman^ I 3 ; Dayang, 1 9. 
Wings, 3 lOO; 9 104. 

Tricholestes criitigercrtniger (Blylh). Tioman, I 3,1 9 . 
Pycnonotus brunneus zapolius Oberh. Tioman, 3 3,1 9 * 
Stachyris nigricepa ttonis Rob, and Kloss. Tioman, ] 3 ^ [ 9 . 
Two more examples of this recently described race (antea, vol, 
Xllh 1927, p. 211 ) confirm the original diagnosis. Wings, 
3 63, 9 3S. 
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•Cyatiudcrma erythroptera erythroptera (Bl>'th). Tiotnan, I 9 . 

Maracdpteron ttiaj^nirostrjs maf^nirostris(Moore). Ttoman. 3 
ex, 

Copsychtts saularis mitskus ( Raffles). 2 d. 

'Ktttacincia malabarica trtc»]or (Vidll,) 1 d, I 

The male is paler belcw than any of our series from the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula: the female is perhaps s 
shade darker on the crown and mantle than typical {ricoior. 

'OrthotoTnus atrigularis major Chas. and Kloss. 2 i, 2 9 
(imm.). 

Wings. ,3 48, 49 mm. These rather large birds should be 
placed with the .'\namba Islands race. 

'Dissemurus paradiseus platurus (Vieill.). Tioman, 3 ex.; .Aor, 
5 ex. 

We cannot separate birds from the southern part of the 
.Malay Peninsula, Singapore and adjacent islets, the islands 
of the Tioman Archipelago and the .Anamba Islands. 

<iracula javana prasioenra Oberh. Ttoman, 7 ex,; ,Aor, 3 

Wings, Tioman 186, 186, 190. 190. 192; Aor 177 (vix. ad.). 
182, 134, 188, 193 mm. 

J.ike birds from the .Anamba Islands those from the Tioman 
group average large. 

Apionis panayensis heterochJorus (Oberh.). Tioman. 1 ex.. 
Dayang, 6 ex,; .Aor, 7 ex. 

Wings 4, Dayang, 102, 105, 103, 105, 112 mm; Aor, 103, 104, 
104. 105, 106,’ 107, 1 10 mm, 

iLeptocoma brasiliana brasMiana, Tioman, t i ,2 9. 

Not separable from bTaitliam: eumefts has been described 
from the Anamba Islands by Oberholser but we have not 
seen this form, 

’Leptocoma jugularis ornata (Lesson). Dayang. 2 j . 

Anthreptes malaccensis inafaccensis (Scop.). Tioman, 3 i, 

3 9. 
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Some Reptile* and Amphibia from the 
Anamba Islands. 

by N. Smsdley, Af A. 

(Retords of ihe Raffles Museum No. 35) 

Whilst most of the islands of the South China Sea have 
received the attention of herpetologists, no list appears to be 
extant of the reptiles and amphibians of the Anamba Islands. 
Faunisticaily, these islands form an outpost of Malayan territory, 
whilst their near neighbours the Natunas show, in those groups 
which have been recorded, a closer affinity' with the Romeart 
fauna. 1 have accordingly considered it worth w'hile to record 
the results of two small collections made in Aug. Sept. 1&25 by Mr. 
F. N. Chasen, Curator of the Raffles Museum, and in .April, 1928 
by Mr. M, R, Henderson, Curator of the Herbarium, Botanic 
Cardens. The list comprises only a few of the commoner species, 
but in both cases the specim^s taken were merely supplementary 
to larger collections of a different nature. Field-notes by Mr. 
F. N. Chasen have been incorporated. Dr. Malcolm Smith kindly 
identified the Amphibia. In all cases 1 have used the same 
nomenclature as in de Rootj’s " Indo-Australian Reptiles" in view 
of the fact that the question of priority wilj shortly be dealt with 
in detail by Dr. Smith. 


REPTtLlA. 

Lacertilia. 

Ooiiotodes kendallt (Cray) 

Pulau Sian tan, 3, (F.N.C.) The following notes were made 
in the field on two examples ;— 

1 . Creyish-gre«i above, blotched with browm; brighter green 
before the eyes. Light rings on tail greyish-white: dark rings 
greenish-brown. Below whitish. Distinct large brow'n spots on 
head and shoulders. 

2. Chiefly dark brown above; large oval s^ts on neck, nape 
and shoulders and no green anyw'here. (F.N.C.) 

Hemidaclylus frenatus D. & B. 

Pulau Siantan, 1, (F.N.C.) 

(iehyra muttlata (VViegm.) 

Padang, Pulau Jimaja (on coconuts,) I, (M.R.H.) 

Gecko verticillatus LaUr. 

Lcttmg, Pulau Jimaja, I, CM.R.H.). The variety with red 
spots on the ventral surface. 

Draco volans L. 

Letong, Pulau Jimaja, 3 s. (M.R.H.); nr. Terempa, Pulau 
Siantan, 1 J, (M.R.H.); Pulau Siantan, I, (F,N.C.) 
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'GaloUs cristateNus (Kuhl.) 

Pulau Jimaja, ?, (M.R.fl.); Pubu Siantan, 2, 

(F.N.C) 

Acanthosaura armata (Gray.) 

Pulau Siantan, I, (F.N.C) 

Varanus nebulosua (Gray.) 

Pulau Siantan, 2, (F.N.C) 

A'aranua saivator (Laur.) 

This species was not contain^ in the collections, but Mr. 
F. N. Chaseti reports that large specimens are common on the small 
island of Ringi, Mr. Henderson saw this lizard on Pulau Jimaja. 
Mabuia muttifasciata (Kuhi.) 

Pulau Siantan, 4, (F.N.C ) 

Lygosoma olivaceutn (Gray,) 

Letong, Pulau Jimaja. I, (M.R.H.) 

'Lygosoma quadrjvittatum Peters. 

Pulau Siantan, I, (F.N.C,) 

Ophtdia, 

Python reticulatus (Schn.) 

No specimen was obtained, but Mr. Henderson saw a specimen 
on Jimaja which he calculated as at least 12 feet in len^ lying 
coiled at the foot of a tree. 

Tropidpnatus chrysargus Schl. 

Pulau Siantan, 1, (F.N.C.) This specimen agrees with two 
others in the Raffles Museum in having a whitish, bJack-edged 
spot on each parietal. The creamy-white V-shaped collar is 
strongly marked. 

Dryophts prasinus Boie. 

Pulau Siantan, 1 green, 2 grey, (F.N.C.); Telok Padang. N.E. 

Jimaja, i green, Gunong Datoh, Pulau Jimaja (c. 800 ft), 1 grey, 

(.M.R.H.). / 6 j 

Chefonia, 


Chelonia my das (L.) 

Mr, Chasen reports turtle beaches on Puiau Durai. 
AflP/f/B/A. 

Rhacophorus feucomystax (Kuhi.) 

Pulau Siantan, 41, (F.N.C.) 

6ufo melanostictua (Schn.) 

Pulau Siantan, 7, (F.N.C) 
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A Visit to some Islands off the East Coast 
of Johore and Pahang. 
by H. Coking Dalton. 

(Pjates XXJJJ-XXrV) 

From the Hast Coast of Johore can be seen a small group of 
Islands, some near to the coast, others lying about 40 miles out in 
the China Sea. 

.Most of these are in Johore territorx'. but a few are just within' 
the bound a rj' of the neighbouring State of Pahang, 

For about four or five months of the year these Is lands are 
veiy difficult tg approach owing to the violence of the N.E, 
Monsoon and they are very little known to residents on the main¬ 
land. 

They receive occasional visits from Government Officials but 
to the ordinary traveller up and down this coast who catches sight 
of lovely peaks and coral benches tliej' remain terra itteognita. 

I was fortunate in obtaining II days leave in Mav 1913 and 
having a sea-going motor-launch put at my disposal f decided to 
visit as many of these Islands as time would permit. A cargo 
boat was hired in which to stow the oil for the niotor-boat. 
provisions and any specimens we might collect. I was most for¬ 
tunate in my choice of a crew of ID who proved sufficient for all 
my requirenients. 

Pilots had to be engaged who were familiar with the ap¬ 
proaches to the islands. This was most important as manv places 
which appeared suitable for mooring were actually dangerous 
owing to submerged rocks and coral reefs. With the exception of 
the motor driver and my boy there was no definite work consigned 
to anyone. 

Crtovs of the 2 boats were changed as occasion required and 
the whole party worked well together. 

Miscellaneous articles consisting of axes, parangs, fishing-1 ine?. 
and casting-net, hurricane lamps, butterlly nets, rope, cameras, 
medical stores, etc., were carried. 

We left the wharf at Mersing at 5.30 a.m. on the 2lst May 
1918 and soon reached the mouth of the Mersing river. 

By the time we crossed the bar it was broad daylight and we 
travelled through a glassy sea passing a few sailing toats on their 
w^y to fishing grounds, whilst far away, silhouetted against a 
blazing goiden sky were stretched oyt the islands we were about to 
visit. Pulau Tiuman looked particularly fine, standing up a dark 
blue mass with its peaks partially hidden in white clouds. 
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When well clear of the channel which cuts the bar of the 
river we steered northwards skirting the coast line, pas: Pulau 
Stendan on our way to Kuala Endau w'hich, although on the 
niafnland. 1 was anxious to ^'isit. 

The islands were stretched out in a lovely panorama from 
Pulau Sribuat to the north to Pulau Tinggi Jving far awav to the 
south. It was a blue day. sky, sea and mainland all being tinted 
with various shades of blue, w hilst far away on the horizon white 
clouds were visible tinged with a shade of orange pink, a sure 
sign of heat. 

TIk coast line we were passing was very rocky and in many 
places steep headlands rose up sheer from the sea. 

At intervals were little sandy beaches with coconut groves as 
a back ground. Most of the hills w'ere covered with jungle, but 
here and there w'ere clearings which had been atlowt^ to grow' 
wild, with laibng grass predominating. 

We passed Tanjong Risang and shortly afterwards at 8.0 a.m. 
turned into a sandy bat' just to the south of Tanjong Pen>'abong, 
where we anchored in about ? feet of clear water and sent the prau 
inshore to fill up the breakers with drinking water. We left again 
at 8,30 a.m, and in half an hour„ passing between Pulau Tengah 
and the mainland w'e sighted Penyabong W'ith its big saw-mill 
belonging to the Enjau Development Company, This mill comes 
on one as a surprise, with its great factory chimney and double 
storey factor)' building of galvanised iron'standing up behind a 
woollen pier, w'hilst on small hills round about are bungalow's 
used by the members of the staff. This venture prov'ed a failure' 
and J believe most of the buildings have been dismantled. 

We left Penyabong behind us and passed along a low' Iving 
coast, with long stretches of sandy beach until we reached Kuala 
Endau. The tide was low' but we followed up a long channel 
marked by stakes until we arrived in the river. The Endau rivet 
here forms the boundarj- between the States of Pahang and Johore. 
We moored our boats at the Government Wharf on the Johore 
side and landed. Close to the w'harf was a small Customs Office 
and near to this adjoining a small padang w'as an old Rest House, 
rhcre were 3 roads in the place with shops and houses on each 
side, running parallel with the river, and two other roads, one 
facing the W'harf, running at right angles into the interior. I 
first strolled down the main road to the right. One or two Chinese 
and a few Malay shops, all in a state of dilapidation were passed, 
their owners silting in the doorways chewing betel*nut or smoking 
but as far as I could see doing no business. 

I wondered where the population might be for w'e met hardly 
am'one on this hot dusty road. 
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I shown ihe houses of a fe^- of the important people. Ai 
the end of this road vv as a house much larger than the others and 
railed in by a palisade. This f was told belonged to H.lL the 
Sultan of Johore. 

We saw a few signs of life here, but as the road cncered a 
coconut plantation we turned back. There were several narrow 
lanes between the houses which led down to the river. 1 ^valked 
down one and found myself in the midst of platforms for drying 
fish. The smell was aw ful^ and I returned to the boats. 

.\fter tiffin I took a walk funher inland. On the way w^e 
passed the Police Station and School. A little further on was a 
we!l"built Court house, but [ w^as told that this w^as not used now: 
all the cases being tried in Mersing. Near by were the ruins of 
the .Magistrate's house which had been occupied about two year^ 
beforcp but which was now almost lost in tali lallang grass and 
bL^ukar. .Many houses and small plantations were passed^ all in 
the same state of neglect while nature w'as rapidly blotting out all 
signs of Man's handiwork. Mere and there we found an isolated 
house with a family of .Malays, but the dirt and general decay 
were sad to see. In one house we visited w-ere scv'eral children, 
weedy in appearance and all sick with fever. The refuse of months 
lay unbuhed around and underneath the house. 

We returned to the harf by a different path which led us 
close to a sharp bend in the Endau river^ w'hich appeared to be 
about 400 yards wide at this point- 

A Government Rest House w^as in course of erection, which 
seemed strange where everything was falling into ruins, rfaelievc 
this w'as to be a resting place for Odicials who had Mines and other 
interests to visit further up the river. Continuing our walk we 
came upon an altap boat house in w^hich were 2 praus belonging 
to H.H. the Sultan of Johore. They were painted black, with 
narrow' gold lines running the length of the boat. Over the stem 
sheets were white canvas awnings which helped to give these boats 
a very smart appearance. 

On arriving pt the Wharf we found that a stiff breeze had 
sprung up with the incoming tide making the w'pter rather choppy. 
We shoved off at 3.0 p.m, and this was the last time we touched 
the mainland until our return to .Merstng 10 davs later. 

It was a relief when Endau was left behind, for the general 
decay which one met on all sides had a most depressing effect and 
it was with pleasure that w'e gazed on the islands ahead of us 
w^hich looked so beautiful as they lay stretched before us in various 
shades of blue and mauve. 

Passing between Pulau Layer and Pulau Kaban we came into 
dwper water. On Pulau Kaban the rocks had the appearance 
of tall columns like so many organ pipes, all of a deep red colour, 
w'e were not close enough to gel a very definite idea as to their 
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structtire. We were now in Pahang waters, skirting just a Jittlf" 
north of the boundary line between Pahang and johore on our 
way to Pulau Sribuat w here w e intended staying the night. 

Sea-birds passed constantly to and fro over us and we dis¬ 
turbed shoals of fish which would leap considerable distances out 
of the water to escape us. We saw a species of flying fish. 

By <>.{! pm, we w'ere in dose proximity to Pulau Sribuat, 
There are 2 main islands here. Pulau SembiUng and Pulau Sri¬ 
buat. They consist of low hills cos'ercd with vegetation with o 
fringe of rocks at intervals along the shore. 

VVe had to skirt the Southern shores of these islands to find 
suitable anchorage. In doing so we saw a bungalow, half hidden 
by vegetation, which I was told belonged to the H.H, the Sultan 
of Pahang. 

We entered a sheltered sandy bay w'here the water was as clear 
as crystal showing us a sandy bottom, though here and there were 
dark patches which turned out to be rocks. One of these we 
bumped somewhat violently but without damage so passed on 
until quite close inshore where we dropped anchor. 

It was now almost dark but we could make out that a small’ 
stream ran into this bay which was fringed on either side by 
mangroves, though imrnediately opposite where we lay was a small 
sandy beach abo\'e which was a group of coconut palms. There 
w'as a small house half hidden amongst these, otherwise the island' 
seemed deserted. 

We decided to cook our evening meal ashore so trips were 
made to and fro in the prau w'ith ihe'necessar)'^ articles. 

I landed with the first party to explore the beach while footf 
was being prepared. This beach was composed of a S'ery coarse 
sand formed bv broken pieces of coral. Coral remains were found. 
ever^'W'here, all bleached by the sun to a dazzling white. With 
the help of our coconut palm leaf torches, we found a few shells. 

The mosquitoes on this beach were so numerous and vicious, 
giving one no rest even when sitting close to a smokj' fire that 1 
returned to the motor boat to have my dinner in peace. 

The moon had risen flooding the whole scene with a pale 
light, a fine burnt merrily on shore, around wrhich w'ere grouped 
several of the crew- preparing the meal, while further away some¬ 
one, carrying a flaring torch was searching for crabs, the flame 
from the torch making pretty reflections in the calm sea, Every¬ 
thing W'as peaceful, the stillness of the night being broken only 
by a low murmur of voices from those on shore or the far aw'ay 
sound of breaking surf on some exposed point of the island. 

f had brought a mosquito net which proved useless for we 
were attacked viciously by sand-flies which were able to pass 
through the mesh of the net. These made sleep impossible and 
shortly afteiw'ards the tide went out leaving us high and dry on. 
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the snnd. The boats of course heeleJ over to an impossible angle 
and as we had not prepared for such an event by bringing propSn 
and as one could not even lie on the thwarts of the boats we started 
a crab-hunt which although rather amusing \*as singularly un¬ 
successful, 

liarly in the morning rain came on with the incoming tide 
and a strong breere started up. We returned to the boats which 
were now afloat and managed to sleep, although drenched by the 
driving rain. 

We turned out at 6.0 a.m. and found a fine fresh-water stream 
in which we bathed and where we Wert able to take in a good 
supply of drinking water. 

A few shells were collected here, most I \ the large white shell 
{TridciCiia tqiitimt>fa /} called by the .Malays Si put Kima. The 
shells we found here were most disappointing, they* were generally 
bleached white by the suts and rounded tir broken by being washed 
to and fro amongst the coral. 

W'e had better luck elsew'here though and it was with pleasure 
that we set out on a now sunny sea towards Pulau Tiuman 
looming up large and blue in the distance. 

On leaving the island of Sribuat the boats passed over beauti¬ 
ful coral reefs which ive had been unable to sec the previous 
evening. 

This was my first glimpse of these wonderful gardens under 
the sea. 

There were many kinds of coral, some resembling antlers and 
others fans, but the majority w'cre like small shrubs or plants al¬ 
though I cannot think of any botanical specimen that is realty 
like any piece of coral that" 1 saw. Here and there were big 
boulders covered with coral. These had a sponge-like appearance, 
each of the holes being filled in by what looked like minute spider’s 
webs. 

The colouring although very beautiful was seldom bright. 
The antler formations were usually a yellowish colour with touches 
of white nt the points. Others w-ere pale shades of purple, green, 
brown, and a dull red colour though we saw no coral during the 
whole trip which was at all like the pink mral so frequently ex¬ 
hibited in shop windows, and whiefj I believ e 'S often artificial. 
Nearly all the fronds were tipped with white but there were no 
pieces entirely white, this only occurring when the coral has been 
removed from the sea and bleached in the sun. 

We soon passed into deeper water and lost sight of these 
wonders of the sea but a fishing line was put over the side of the 
prau and towed astern and this gave us something else to think of 
as we were depending on our luck in fishing for much of our 
food supply. 
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I was silting m the stem of the motor-boat facing aft so as 
to obtain a gtiod vtew of the prau, Jt was not long before I 
noticed on r chief boatman Awang jump up and start hauling in 
ihe ^in£^ We reduced our speed at once so as to make Jess resis¬ 
tance in hauling in the fish which from the struggle going on 
astern seemed to be a big one. A shout from the prau told us we 
had slowed down too much causing a slack line which might 
give it a chance to get rid of the hook, The propetlor roared 
again as we increased our speed and after what seemed an age 
■but can only have been about 2 minutes the fish w^as hauled aboard. 

V\ c had captured a Tt*nok uhich measured 4 feet but had 
no means of weighing him. Half an hour after We hooked 
another A; this fish was larger than the first measuring 4 feel 
o inch in length, lie made a glorious fight for freei.lorn after 
being hauied into the boat and succeeded in knocking down one 
•of the crew much to the joy of everyone else. 

Our attention was turned now to P. Tiuman which we were 
rapidly approaching. Away to Starfx^ard could he seen the j^ig&cd 
spurs of rock knowm as Chula N'aga {Dragon's horns). These 
rising abruptly from the shore were devoid of vegetation but the 
rest of the island was thickly covered in jungk\ except here and 
there along the beach where a few Malays had made clearing^ 
and planted coconuts and other fruit trees. 

About this time, unknown to those of u$ in the motor-boat a 
third fiSh was caught. This fish was smaller than the other two but 
gave us much trouble in its capture. The iVlalays called h Ikan 
Aya, It is a much prized fish making excellent eating. were 
fairly well supplied hcha' with food for 2 or ? davs. 

1 anticipated that matters as regards fishing would continue 
as they had started, but owing to rather rough weather and other 
reasons less accountable we had very' little further success after 
this first and beautiful morning, 

A striking feature of the shore we were apprfjaching tvas the 
number of enormous boulders lying at the feet of the hill either 
in or close to the sea. 

As we passed into shallower water I was delighted with the 
sight of the fresh coral reefs belotv the surface. The water was 
extraordinarily' clear and must have been anything between 30 to 
40 feet deep, f noticed here brightly-coloured fish, beautifully 
marked in blues, greens, yeltenv and black and often in most 
curious forms, darting amongst the coral as the shadows of our 
boats disturbed ihem. pushed in nearer to the beach where a 
sandy*' bottom showed a safe anchorage. After my experience at 
Pulau Sribuat I was always careful to choose an anchorage devoid 
of rocks anti coral where possible, so that we should not be 
tricked again by a falling tide in waters with which we w'ere 
unfamiliar. 
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The spot we had chosen was Tekay Bay Iv ing beneath Cunong- 
Tenkoh. 

The prau was poled into the beach and the majority of the 
partv landed to prepare tilTin. I amused myself searching for 
shells along the beach, which was a joy to behold.—a big expanse 
of clean white sand made up mostly of minute particles of coral 
which had been pounded and ground by the waves and then 
bleached in the sunshine. 

Several varieties of shells were found pd safely stored away. 
Tiffin w'as served ashore and as usual consisted of fish curry, witlr 
a pineapple to reduce the sting of the chillies which had been 
used with a lavish hand, AM my men were in holiday mood, 
feeding like fighling-cocks and thoroughly enjoying the life away 
from any routine or serious work. The Malay is a delightful 
companion for a holiday where the work is light and lie can joke 
and sing without restraint. 

,^fter tiffin 1 boarded the motor boat and started off in search- 
of a suitable place for securing some coral. The place w'e chose 
was Aver Batang but it proved too deep for the divers so '*'e had 
a, prolonged bathe instead. The island as far as ! had seen was 
very sparsely populated; just a few odd huts here and there 
amongst coconut palms close to the shore which was also fringed 
with casuarina trees. From the foreshore mountains rose steeply 
thickly covered in \^getation and only very occasionally was an 
outcrop of rock visible on this side. 

The large boulders along the shore made a pleasing contrast 
between the great mass of greenery and the shining beach strewn 
with shells and bits of broken and decaying coral. From this 
beach I was able to see the smoke of the little coasting steamer 
which visited .Mersing on the mainland twice a w'cek. 

We retired that night at about 8,0 p.m, sleeping in the boats 
as there was no shelter ashore. Towards morning we wore dis¬ 
turbed by a heavy swvll which rolled us about and made further 
sleep out of the question. 

.^t this spot, not one mosquito or sand-fly had been felt either 
in the boats or on the beach, a pleasant change from our short 
stay at Polau Sribuat. 

At 6.0 a.m. we landed from the prau, which we were able as 
the tide was high, to take into a small river which cut through a 
coconut planiaiion to a place where the stream was small; here we 
found very clear water in which we bathed. 

That day was spent searching for shells and butterflies and 
having frequent bathes in the sea, 

.'\t 7,30 p.m. we returned to the boats and weighed anchor 
daylight. The northern shores of the island were devoid ot 
beaches, the rocks seeming to rise up out of deep water where they 
were met by dense masses of s-egetation rising up to the tops of 
the hills. 
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Shortly afteru-ards our fi(^t mishap occurred. The chain 
slipped off the gear of the engine from overtoiling, disarranging 
the magneto, and the motor stopped. 1 was not too happy as we 
•were in a bad position, a slight swell coming in from the North 
and to Leeward a rocky cliff with no anchorage near. 

In three quarters of an hour however, during which time we 
rolled and drifted, the engine was restarted and at 11 a.m, we 
reached Juara Bay a lovely spot overshadowed by Bukit Kajang. 
Here we all landed. 

There were big rocks lying in fresh water dose to the beach 
and immediately above the usual mass of vegetation. 

Buttterflies were constantly passing to and fro over this spot 
and settling o» the rocks or on little spits of sand close by. The 
footing w'as difticult but added a certain amount of excitement tn 
obtaining specimens. We collected several shells here too, mostly 
forms of cowrie, and I w-as in and out of the water a good deal. 

\V‘e noticed several places where turtles had buried their eggs, 
which had been dug up by the islanders. I w-as told by the local 
Malays that these eggs are buried very deeply, often as much as 
six feet and that the turtles then disturb the sand around for about 
a quarter of an acre to conceal the exact laying-place. 

There was a small hut near here w'hich was used as a Govern¬ 
ment Rest house, though very few officials ever visit Pulau Tiuman, 

I made enquiries about ascending Bukit Kajang but was told 
that it would take one day to go up and another day to return 
and as I could hardly walk owing to my legs being inflamed from 
sunburn 1 had to abandon the idea. This w'as a great disappoint¬ 
ment as this peak at which 1 had so frequently gazed from the 
mainland tvas one of the chief inducements which had launched 
me forth on this trip. Bukit Kajang looked beautiful in fine 
weather, unusually crowded with w'hite cumulus clouds, and I have 
always longed to reach the top feeling that the views from there 
must be full of interest. 

It rained slightly tiuring the night and W'e all got rather w'et 
as the wooden awning of the launch was not very rain proof. Tea 
was made that morning by the party ashore and brought off to 
me. Unfortunately the water they used was salt so it was un¬ 
drinkable. 

The water was taken from a stream w'hich on the previous 
day had tasted as fresh as one could wish. I assume that this 
stream was flooded by the tide in the night and that it took 
several hours to clear itself again. 

We weighed anchor at 7,50 a,m. and moved off from a spot 
which was one of the most beautiful 1 have ever seen. that 
time of the morning the sea w'as a blackish blue appearing to be 
very deep. 1 wished I had a sounding line to test the depth dose 
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in to the rocky cltfFs. The mountains above wtre constantly' en- 
velopei,! in doutls giving a glonmy and rather awe-in$piring dfecc 
to the whole scene. 

We arrived off MokhuE at a.m. where we anchored for ai 
short time to collect coral. The v;ater was \ery clear as usual 
and the depth .suitable^ about 3 fathoms I should think. Three 
or four of the crew' started dic ing to collect specimens but my 
serang Awang proved to be by far the best for endurance and skill- 

I was amaj^ed at the length of time be was able to remain 
boTow' although it w as nothing to the feats of sponge divers in other 
seas. He would sit on the gunwale by my side while I potnted 
out some special piece which I was anxious to obtain. He slipped 
into the water, never really' diving in our sense ot the word, and 
was soon to be seen %vith hh hands underneath the piece to be 
removed, I felt he would ne\er rise and there appeared to be no 
movement of the coral but suddenly he would stand ereci whth- 
the piece in both hands and come quickly to the surface alongside 
the boat. Mere we relieved him of the trophy which in many 
cases we found very heavy and difficult to lift in without damage, 
f asked the divers how the>‘ were able to raise such heavy pieces 
from the bottom but they said that until they reachetl the top the 
w'eighE was hardly noticeable. The living coral as we obtained it 
w^as most beautiful to look at but it was full of slirne, and its smdl 
to my mind was most unpleasant. It w^as so bad that I alw ays had 
it passed to the prau where it was carefully stowed. In some 
cases w’e found minute shells and even small fish in the crevices. 
Some specimens w'crv $o heavy and the const ruction so brittle that 
the veri' w'eight oi the pitJCe resting on the bottom of the boat 
caused portions to be crushed or broken. \Vc made a fine cob 
lection at this place v\ hich proved to be the best during the whole 
tour. 

The islanders use mostly a ver>' small Koldh*' or canoe, 
large enough to hold one person and pmpelled by n doubled- 
bladed paddle. In these small craft ihty dan about the bays and 
even a little way out to sea with their fishing lines. The canoes 
carry' a small sail which helps them when the wind is astern but 
from personal experience I can say it needs a good deal of skill 
to keep the craft steady and afloat, there being ver>' little free¬ 
board. 

At 11.45 a.m, ail the crew came aboariJ the boats. At the 
last moment an old .\talay wearing spectacles came off to us in a 
Koleh and brought me two beautiful shells. 

\Vf started for Pulau Pemanggil at 1130 p.m.. This had 
been a grey day. The smell from the coral was most unpleasant 
and 1 was thankful to have it astern of us although sony for the 
occupants of the prau. 
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Pubu Tinman are lovely hills and moyn- 
taiiiis rising abruptly from the sea and covered thickly with IretfS 
and other vegetation. Wherever the shore is accessible are small 
coconut plantations, nice sandy beaches* coral reefs and beautifully 
clear water, ^Fhe people were friendly, but few and widely 
scattered, T here seemed to be plenty of fresh water everyi^‘here 
as there was in the other islands. 

On our wa>' to Putau Pemanggil vve met a strong southerfy 
breeze vvhich made the sea choppy and \ve shipped a good deal of 
water. F his was the first reails' raugh sea w'e had encountered 
We tried to anchor on the west side of the island but the waves 
made this impossible so we finally anchoret! to the North %vhero 
we were sheltered. To leeward of us were big nKks which v^oultJ 
be dangerous in the event of the anchors dragging. The North 
and Eastern sides of most of the islands are characterised bv huge 
rock)' boulders and cliffs which alone could withstand the ravages 
'of the N. R. .Monsoon white to the Westward are found sandy 
beaches and a much more hiscirienE growth of vegetation. The 
hills of Pubu Pemanggi] are not so high as Tiuman but here 
again they rise steeply from the sea. I noticed quantities of 
Pandanus ing above the rcxks. The latter were mostI>' very 
large, blackish in colour and rounded by the constant pounding 
of the seas. 

We lost the anchor of the prau amongst the rocks but my 
Malays quickly constructed a useful substiuite, the usual Malay 
anchor u hich consists of 2 pieces of wood tashei.! together at 
^ngle and weighed by a stone. 

The rocks here were too steep and slipj>ery to afford a good 
landing so dinner was cooked in the boats. 

We turned in earl\' that night—7.0 p.m,—but up and 

about by a,ni, the next morning. We weighed anchor at b.U 
a.m. and went round to the west of the island again where we 
had intended to stay originally. The sea had catmt'd ccjnsiderably. 
There were 4 Malay houses here built close to the beach from 
which the hills rise up sheer, large boulders being \'isible here and 
there amongst the greenery. Banana plants and coconut palms 
were scattered about, producing sufficient fruit fur the owmers. 
This was a pretty place know n as Telok Buan. 

The water here was as clear aa usual and the corals equally 
beautiful. They did nor seem lo vary much from island to island 
except in abundance. 

1 stayed in the boats as I could not w^alk ow'ing to acute 
sunhum while others went ashore to get fresh water, egg^ and 
fruit and to collect shells and buiterfiies^ I had taught my .Malays 
what I wanted and the results were quite satisfactory. It seemed 
strange to find so much insect life at this distance of 30 miles from 
the mainland and most of the species if not all that 1 obtained 
t aftenvards collected in Johore, 
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The sun came out and the wind freshened agiain so at 10.0 a m. 
we moved oif for a more sheltered part which we reached in half 
an hour. This was Telok Lanchang; there was a very small sani^ 
beach and a steep hill rising above it. No houses; on either side 
of the beach were large rocks which seem characteristic of this 
island. 

I sent my .Malays ashore to look for Orchids, butterflies and 
shells of which last they collected some good examples. 

My tea was brought off to me at 4.0 p.m, Our bread kept 
excellently in a covert^ kctosine tin. 

We had a bad night. I could not sleep, for the motion of the 
boat hurt me as there was a fresh breeze and a good deal of swell. 
This lack of sleep turned out to be fortunate because in the middle 
of the night the motor boat began to drift and we were soon 
bumping the rocks. 

I roused the crew' and we discovered that our anchor chain 
had snapped leaving our precious steel anchor among the rocks at 
the bottom. 'I'here was a strong wind blow'ing us ashore and we 
could only get off by starting up the motor. 

A new anchor was constructed and let go and all seemed well 
again. About an hour later I noticed the prau slowly moving 
past us and shouted to rouse her occupants. She had shared our 
fate and again we were all astir making her fast while still another 
anchor was constructed. After this we kept an anchor watch and 
had no further trouble. 

Next morning an old man brought me some live Cowrie 
shells which he had collected at low tide. These were beautiful 
specimens and much smoother than any we had obtained before 
as they had not been exposed to the weather. The lack of variety 
in the shells we had collected so far was a disappointment to me. 
No doubt if 1 had been able to make a longer sta}’ I should have 
fared better but I had noticed at .Malay houses w'here several fine 
shells had been used as decorations to_ the approaches of their 
compounds that there was verj’ little variety of species. 

Next morning we were up early and started for Pulau Aur 
at 5.30 a.m. The weather was bad, a strong Southerly wind and 
big seas driving in against us. 1 got .'\w-ang our Serang to steer 
the motor boat on this occasion being the coolest boatman we had 
but we hadn't gone far before a big sea broke over us drenching 
everything. The seas were really rather dangerous and we were 
in constant fear of being swamped. 

The fact that we could see the tins of tw'o sharks following 
persistently in our wake was hardly encouraging. This weather 
continued until we reached the shelter of the island at 9.00 a m. 
There are iw'o islands here separated by a narrow strait and we 
had to pass to the Northw'ard before turning into the Strait where 
we were sheltered. The Northern side was verc' steep and most 
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.l^oautifu] to l<»k at, hundreds of sea-birds using it as a resting 
place. The cliffs ran sheer down to the sea and it was a relief to 
pass into the narrow lane of quiet water. Amongst the rocks 
coconut palms were growing profusely. 

There was a strange quietness as we entered the strait, no 
boats on the water although w-e could see several people on either 
shore. One of our crew then told us he had heard that a festival 
to propitiate evil spirits was then in prioress and that we might 
not be allowed to land. It was far too rough for us to stay outside 
so we dropped our anchor and w aited patiently for something to 
happen. 

We had not long to wait before a jalor came off to us bringing 
the local representative of the Government, Inche Hamid, who 
turned out to be a good friend to us* He knew' several of our 
crew as he frequently visited Mersing. He explained that strictly 
speaking we should not be allowed to land, but as w'e came in here 
unknowingly and there was no other shelter to be had we might 
stay on condition that we observed all their customs and respected 
their beliefs during the festival. 

W'e pulled up both boats on to the beach on the Southern 
island of the straits where several people came down to see us. 

This was the biggest crow'd w'e had seen since leaving Mersing 
and we could not get away from it. Inche Hamid on learning 
that I was collecting shells presented me with some very fine ones 
which 1 was glad to accept, particularly as we would not be alloived 
to collect shells or butterflies until the festival was over. We were 
told also that no fish or fowls were to be killed. This was rather 
serious as the food supply of the crew was practically reduced to 
rice. I frequently fell back on eggs which were usually good. 

I was confined to the boat* the sunburn blisters being enormous 
although the swelling was less. We had an opportuniU' of 
drying our possessions which had been soaked coming from Pulau 
Pemanjgil and made the most of it, the beach in our vicinity 
soon being covered with clothing, etc. 

While 1 was lying in the stem I found many of the people 
most inquisitive, crmvJing round and solemnly gazing at me from 
dose quarters as though 1 were some wild animal. This got so 
.bad that I had to lower all the $ide curtains of the boat as a 
screen and at last had some peace. One could hardt.v blame them 
because life is a very simple affair here, and the sight of a w'htte 
man rare; I tried staring them out but to my surprise I generally 
failed although a few did turn away bashfully. 

.\Iy motor driver reported during the morning that the pro¬ 
peller shaft w'as cracked. This w'as bad news, as we were a 
distance of 44 miles from home and there was rather bad weather 
outside. I hoped for the best and as things turned out I was 
very lucky. Nothing could be done here anjway. There was 
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a Chinese who kept a shop here, the only one in the island. ! 
believe he had betn here man>- >'ears dealing in Copra and other 
side EineS- I btjnght some fane large shells from him and he toId‘ 
me that he buys them from the isbnders by the pikul and ships 
them to Singapore, 

I heard that evening that the following day would be the 
climax of the festival and therefore we should not be allowed to 
reside in the boats or go to sea, so they had provided room for 
us in a good Malay house belonging to the IcMia! Customs Offioet 
That day was most offensiveiv w'arm and as the motor boat in 
which I was lying had been resting at an angle, in spite of props, I 
had been most uncomfortable. 

The islanders had made a boat about 6 feet long out of Sago 
Palm with sails of fibrous matting, it had been decorated with 
nowers and coconut leaves which they called Puchok. This w^as 
lo be set adrift that night laden with gifts taking the ghosts of 
the island awa> with it and then we should be able to resume 
normal life. 

There had been a good deal of sickness on the island during 
the year and this ship of peace was expected to put things right. 

My fellow voyagers on their own inspiration summoned a 
Malay doctor to cure my sunburn blisters. Just as I expected 
he turned out to be an old man, teeth stained black and red from 
constant chew ing of betel-nut. He had a younger man with him 
who Avas I presumed his assistant^ 

A fairl>' large crOAid of inqujsiti\e Malays followed them to 
see the perh^rmance. 

They climbed the side of the motor boat and sat facing me 
for a lime, ga:^ing thoughtfully and in silence much to my cm- 
harassment, w hik' the side of the boat were lined by a crowd of 
■Malays young and old, Avhich made the stifling atmosphere even 
more unenilurable. By some tactful remarks 1 succeeded in 
having part uf the audience removed. 

The Pawartg, then explaEnt^l with regret that unfortunately the 
best meclicine was not available, but asked for some fresh water 
e\er which he said a few Avords. I was asked to diink some of 
this which I did, and then he made my boy bathe the blisters 
AA ith it. Some more water was brought and more words w'ere said 
over it. After this his assistant in .Magic repeated a phrase over 
my miserabte legs and the ceremony Avas pronounced as finished. 

Shortly after this t was carried to the Customs house, quite 
close b\ fortunately, which commanded a fine view of the strait* 
the copra drying platforms and our boats. 

i he house was beautifully clean and pleasant in ever>' res¬ 
pect, W'e were welcomed by the Customs officer, Mohamat Tiar, 
a very amiable .Malay, who was also school-master here. He was 
dressed in c«>rrect .Malay costume which w as so much nicer than 
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the semi-European garb so often adopted. We brought up all our 
possessions from the boats except the shells and coral and were 
soon very comfortable. 

During the evening a Ronggeng was held at which I was a- 
little surprised owing to the strictness in other directions of this 
ceremony which was about to be completed. I tried to sleep but 
was kept aw'ake for some time by an enthusiastic Gambus player 
accompanied by 1‘amhours. 

The same night the g^t-ship was launched and with it all’ 
the troubles of the island. I was sorry not to see the ceremony. 
This festival takes place as n rule once in every 8 or 9 years so 1 
was fortunate in being present although I was virtually a prisoner. 
The Customs officer told me that there were about 20d inhabilantf 
resident in the island at the time of our visit. They must have alk 
visited me in the motor boat! 

The following day was \'ery hot with a blazing blue skj' and 
the wind had dropped considerably, I'hai afternoon I found I 
was able to walk a little, the first time for many days. Wonderful 
people, Pawangsl 

I was interested in the evening watching some Malays pla,ving 
Sepak Raga (Malay pootball) They wwe a small piece of sago- 
husk lied to the side of the foot called " Lepak" and kicked a 
Rottan ball with ihis protection, trying to keep it constantly in 
the air. T he players stood in a circle and the skill displayed was 
marvelous. I have reatl of this game being played in Burma, 
and Siam so it appears to be common in the East Indies, 

The nights here were very hot and sleep was difficult. 

Early the ne.xt morning I was able to walk to a fresh water 
stream vvhere I had a most refreshing bathe, the first for many, 
days. 

Some of my crew went that morning to a Kramat in the 
island w'hich w'as rather totj far awa\' for me. The rest of us 
prepared for our departure by sorting out the shells and coral, 
cleaning the boats and collecting butterflies in the short time left 
us. We managed to find some more coral that morning while the 
tide was \'ery low and part of the field was exposed. This oorai 
was rather different from the pieces we collected at Tiuman. 

There were curious outcrops of rock all over the parts of the 
island I had visited. 

One of these stood straight up on end and was thickly 
surTOUndei.1 by vegetation. 1 hese boulders are composed of 
Granite I believe and are similar to many I have seen since in' 
other parts of the Peninsula, but at the time of my visit these 
were the first I had come across. 

I caught a few butterflies here w'hich I had not seen on the 
other islands though this does not necessarily mean that they 
were not to be found there. There w'ere several small streams' 
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running down from ihe heights and broken up by boulde^, 
flumps of patiris of all kinds and undergrow'tb. These were the 
places where the butterflies were most plentiful, the water being 
4 great attraction. 

The small Malay boys here amused themselves by collecting 
foconut beetles to which they tied fine pieces of thread and then 
allowed them to fiy about after the manner of a kite. 

There were 4 cannon on Pulau Aur w'hich I was unable to see 
as they were placed near the Kramat which was rathc^r a difficult 
■walk from where we were staying. The Penghttiti said they had 
been taken from a wreck on the island about 200 j'cars ago but 
he admitteti that he did not know very much about it. l ie sold 
me an old Dutch silver coin w'hich is dated ]792, 

Veiy likel)’ there is some connection between the coin and 
the camion but if so this would bring the date of the wreck down 
10 about 100 years ago, 

Pulau Aur stands well out on the route to China from Singa* 
pore and any amount of history might ha\'c been enacted in the 
neighbourhood. 

\Vc found here two Chinese shopkeepers who acted as middle¬ 
men between the Malays and Singapore. They had then b«n 
resident here about six years. That afternoon I sent for the Pa- 
wang who had attended me and made him a present of Assam, salt 
and a little money. This was presented to him ceremoniously on 
a plate and before leaving he insisted on my drinking a little 
W'atcr which he had blessed as before. 

We left Pulau Aur that evening at 5.?0 p.m. after taking 
farew'clls of the Penghulu, Inche llamid and the Customs officer, 

All these people had been sery kind and helpful during our 
stay and I think ihey appreciated our observance of the restrictions 
from which we had sttflered. 

Pulan .Aur would well reiiay a longer stay to study the bird 
life, particularly the sea-birds who use it as a resting place. 

On clearing the strait going Westwards we encountered an 
unpleasant cross swell from the South which caught us on the 
Port beam and w'e rolled badly. .Many of the crew slept, but 1 
found my time fully occupied in preventing myself rolling off the 
thwart on which I was lying. 

Wc reached Piilalt Tinggi. a distance of 27 miles at 10.30 
p.m. but owing to the plugs being dirty and the motor running 
slowly wc did not anchor until ] 1.15 p.m. Here we were in quiet 
water and able to rest at last. 

W^e turned out at 3,30 a.m, to find ourseh'cs lying off a sandy 
beach with a fringe of ttKks sheltering it. This w'as Telok Sabira 
Besar. Ihe tide was very low and a search was started amongst 
the rocks for coral and shells. 
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; r 4 we found no new shells. VVe met thn*^ of 

.te «’’o “• 

Tn (hi v“ was verj' hospitable, entertaining us to coconut wa^er 

S? h? wSlJT' ftadte kn.^^ 

occasU prepared a curry to celebrate the 

residenl ^ contained about a hundred regular 

<iTi I k*^\^ biajfing hot day and the glare from the sea and 

Z%,1& ofbSnIr' "'' 

pear^ to be the centre of the island life. This m^' keot somt 

Ihmi on ptces o? f!IJh”Sh°' ’Tbc“mark!S^r™ ^bTr"jl5t^^ 
moM bwidsome nnd Ihc bo« Hike beak ven- formidable 

TinkIi>7^^^aTi*hVS5 ■“ zt ’S",S.;,3'3 

ourdep”mr.„TuV„l!!:S^!^jT„S,'^^ 

se.«.^l';S’r'SSd?So“«*t.’"‘' "" 

™. S'® ^ ^ P ™' with a follow ing sea on 

motion was unpleasant but^tS sea 
helped us forward considerably. We oassed the wLrnm^rr 

E^rSvira ^ ^ ^ ^ ’ my Malays Tanjong 

bu^t w^Jrin^ ^r®’^ growing in its neighbourhood 

Customs “"Ji'reached a position off the 

customs 1 lou^ at 4.10 p.m. This was a poor anchorage as at low 

l de we were left high and dry w ith several rocks around us. W^ 
rij^d up st^ports for the boats to keep them upright. On going 
ashore the Customs Officer met us and immediately put his offid 
^ our disposal $0 we carried up all our provisions and bedding and 

fortable hours m the boats. J had m3* dinner that night at 8.0 
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p.ra. and as therv was a bt left over it w as handed ovut to the crew 
who had already fed. A second ttiea! didn't worr>' them at all! 
Their capacity for cuirj' and rice amazed me, Anv time and Miy 
quantity seemed to suit them. 

It was a JovL'h' night as we sat round a fire on the beach 
Jisiening to the lap of the sea close by, while two Malays enter- 
laine^t us with the gambits and tambour. A further meal of beans 
was prepared and eaten by the Malavs during this time. What a 
wonderful capacity for food? 

There were very few mosquitoes here. This Bay also was 
Kniiwn zis riir *\aga. 

A. usual we turned out earl>', AJO a.m., and found a good 
buihmg place close to the Custom's house. There was a stream of 
■told f^h water, running down some rocks, which was 
diverled over a drain made of bamboo and under w hich one could 
have a good shower bath. 

We then proceeded over (he rocks which were exposed bv the 
Im fide and a feiv good shells were foun.i but the Jive corat was 
most fascinating. 1 his was soft and slirav but otherw-ise had 
much the (om of the hard coral, 't he racks were small and the 
coral animals cling to these. 

d.cf..*iL we found jelly-like bodies which on hdng 

disturbed emitted a dark purple liquid. There were manv kinds 
of sea-wttd also ami t only wish I had the knowdedge to describe 
acturalely all what we saw. A kind of black sea slug was com- 

Aft^ breakfast t took a walk across the island to the I-asiem 

W backbone 

nil J ^ Inland but we found a pass through coconut 

plantations, rwernm with Jallang and belukar as usual where the 

!l.‘rk suddenly came out above a beach littered 

with enon^us boulders of rock and where the coral sand was a 

■ n I K f f usun, The scene was most beautiful 
and but for the presence of innumerable coconut palms reminded 
nit: 01 a C.jamish Coa^t sccni!^ 

The hay was a small one and bounded bv enormous rocks 
w^hich appeared to have tumbled down from abbve. These rocks 
buttresses .Tgainst the .\orth East -Monsoon 
^hub must btat m hem with tremendous 

Jt w^s fascinating to climb over them and look down into 
deep of crystal clear water where fish of many ^ ivid colours 
were darting to and fro. I noticed here some fish with remarkable 
proiec ive colouring, a kind of dirty white with grey markings 
M that when they were still it was practically impossible to detr^t 
^hem ;ig;imst the bottom. 
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We retnmed to the house for iiffin. Froin here a grand view 
of the mainland was obtained across the sea, the mountains in the 
interior of Johore and Pahang standing up clearly. 

A walk along the shore revealed the usual things, beautifully 
clean sand fringed by trees, casuarina trees and coconut palms 
predominating, and here and there a Malay house with the sea 
at the front door. There was a flat area immediately behind the 
trees, covered with plantations and grass to the foot of the hilts 
which rise steeply, carrying a heavy covering of jungle. At in- 
leii'als along the shore fresh water streams crossed the sands 
running down the hills and out to the sea. 

This was my last evening before returning to Merging. 

The ne)ct morning was spent tying ropes to some heavy 
pieces of coral which w'e had broken off, but which would be 
easier to lift when the tide rose over the coral field. These were 
buoyed so that w-c should find them easily. 

We found some rather fine quartaite crystals on some of the 
rocks. 

We left Putau Babi at 1,3(1 p.m. and after an uneventful 
journey over a calm green sea which looked very beautiful jn the 
afternoon sunshine, while islands and mainland were all painted 
in delicate and varied shades of blue, we arrived back at Mersing. 

During the whole trip our motor-boat, which we had to start 
w'ith Benzine but ran on Kerosine oil, consumed 60 gallons of 
Kerosine and 4 gallons of Benzine. 

My crew of Malays were splendid companions and did what 
was expected of them well. 

The islands we visited were very similar in construction with 
perhaps the one exception of Pulau .^ur where the rocky cliffs were 
steeper. Most of the hills had (he usual whale^back appearance 
so common throughout .Malaya and were mostly coverra thickly 
in vegetation. 

From what I saw, the insect and plant life varied very little 
although certain shells and corals seemed to be confined to special 
localities. I should imagine that Pulau Tiuman would provide 
the best field for the Botanist. There were stories of large snakes 
frequently encountered on Pulau Babi but ! did not see a single 
specimen. 

The total mileage covered from our start from Mersing until 
our return was approximately IS8 miles and our greatest distance 
at any time from the mainland was about 37 miles. 

The export of Copra and dried fish from the islands is 
considerable and forms the main livelihood of thefieople, although 
minor products such as fruits, certain shells, (such as Siput Ge- 
wang and Siput Lolak) and special woods, rattans and damar may 
be considered. 

Pt 111. 19281 Royal Atialic Socieiy, 
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K<?yu Kemiming, used more particubriy for Kris sheaths and 
handles" was to be found on Pulau Babi and Pulau Tinggi. Kayu 
Penaga was also fairly plentiful. 

Edible birds’ nests are collated and exported from Pulau Aur, 
Pulau Tinggi and Pulau Babi. 

Among the fruits exported were Durians, Nangka, Chempejak, 
Rambuttan. Sukun and many varieties of Bananas. 


Description of a Native Oil Press (Chandasan) 
from North Borneo. 

by H. G. Keith, R. Sc. 

Asi;stafft Cojuervator of Hort'sts, B-NM. 

(Plate ,\X\) 

The oil press, or Chandasan, as it is termed by the Kadayan 
of Sipitang district and the Bisaya of Mempakuf and Beaufort 
district is used for expressing oil from Katiau, llipe, and Kawang 
or Tengkawang nuts, The nuts are produced by weeistap- 

tfryx (Kawang bukit), Shorea gyibertsiana (Kawang paya), 
.M^huco sp. (Black llipe), Payena sp. (Katiau), and probably 
others. 

The Chandasan consists of two hand-hewn timbers, the base 
and the top (papan), supported by two peeled round timbers 
ftiang) set into slots cut into the base and top. lo a slot cut 
into the middle of the base timber and projecting through a slot cut 
into the middle of the top timber are two half round hand-hewn 
and smoothed pieces of timber (gapit), placed so that the !lat 
sides face each other, ,A wedge (baji turun) enters the slot through 
which the ends of the half round pieces project, on one side, and 
another wedge with a head (baji naik) protrudes on the opposite 
side. In order to force the two half-round timbers (gapit) to¬ 
gether to obtain pressure the wedge (baji turun) is driven down¬ 
ward with blows from a round headed mallet (pangkur) and the 
other wedge (baji naik) is driven upwards by nptvard blows from 
the mallet (pangkur). When release of pressure is required the 
wedge (baji naik) is driven downwards; this frees the other wedge 
(baji turun) so that it may be pulled upwards and removed by 
hand, thus enabling the operator to spread apart the two half 
round timbers (gapit) and extract the woven rot an or bamboo bag 
(kandol) containing the oil cake. 


NatKe process of oil e.xtraction. 

The nuts, after gathering, are thoroughly air-dried. After 
drying they are pounded in a mortar (lesong) until the outer 
covering or seed coat is broken. 'I'he broken coverings are then 
removed by sieving or by winnowing in a woven bambaa tray 

/oitruol Mitiayan Hrancb [VoJ. VI, 
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Description of 3 Native Oil Press (Chandasan). 

<nirii). The cotyledons are then replaced in the mortar (lesong) 
and thoroughly pounded. The smashed cotyledons are then p'laced 
in a container (kerosine tin) without a bottom, but with two to 
three bars at the centre on which a woven bamboo screen(sadak) 
IS placed, to hold the smashed cotyledons, before cooking. 

Three to four upright sticks are inserted through the packed 
smashed cotyledons to ensure a uniform distribution of heat and 
steam, which rises from below. 

The bottomless container is iJien placed in a large tin or 
earthenware bowl which is filled with water. The container 
and bowl are then covered with an empty rice bag or a cloth, in 
Order to retain the heat. The bow'l is then placed over a fire 
and the W'ater brought to boiling point; boiling w'ater must not 
reach the wooden bars in the bottomless container, on which rests 
the mat (sadak) and the crushed cotyledons. The cooking lasts 
approximately one hour The cooked cotyledons are then placed 
in a woven rotan or bamboo bag (kandoi) and inserted between 
the half round timbers (gapit) in the press. 

Pressure is obtained as explained above. After pressing, the 
hag (kandoi) containing the cake is removed, the contents dried, 
recooked and again pressed. The oil from the pressed cotyledons 
runs down a trough (chachsurong) made of bctel-nut palm Icaf- 
sheaih (upeh pinang) into a bamboo tube or metal bowl. 

In the case of Kawang or I'engkawang oil the process differs 
slightly from the process employed in the bottling of Katiau or 
riipe nut oil, Kawang or Tengkawang oil on cooling hardens into 
a tallow like substance, and for that reason it is run off into 
bamboo tubes. Katiau oil, on the other hand, does not solidify, 
and is therefore run off into bottles. 

Katiau and Kawang oil are both used by the natives for 
cooking purposes etc, 

Kawang or Tengkawang nuts are of considerable commercial 
value and are used in the manufacture of chocolates and confec¬ 
tions, in good seed years large quantities of these nuts are ex¬ 
ported to England from North Borneo. 


Pi. Ml, 1938] Royal Aihtk Society. 
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Gold Ornaments Dug Up At Fort Canning^ 
Singapore. 

/Iv R. (}. WixsTitiJT, DJJtt., OxotJ. 

(with i^lateSr XXVI — XX\'II and one sketch map). 

" The HiJI was i>riftlnally a cone-shaped eminence but when 
Port Canning was built the summit w^is taken oIT and with the 
excavated earth a plateau nf approximately 10 acres was formed, 
surrounded by rampirts and a moat. This plateau is now being 
excavated over an arei of 7 acres to a depth cd 10 feet for the 
building of Singapore's new Service Reservoir. The bottom nf this 
excavation is nil solid original ground, but in ntatiy places the line 
lietween it and the filling placed above it about a century ago, can 
still be followed. 

1 oVlock on the 7th July the final trimming up of the 
10 (oot wall of the excavation was in progress on the East side 
of the plateau, directly above the existing Tomb of Iskandar 
Shah which is 120 yards further down the hillside. The Chinese 
men and women coolies w^ere wxjrking from the level o( the excava¬ 
tion, hacking at the earth on the level with their heads and drawing 
it down with ckungfcols into baskets at their feel. It was while 
they were digging at The nuttlung roots of a iree that the gold 
ornaments were exposed, being dragged down by a blow nf the 
changkoL All in one spcU. not wraj^iped up ii any way. they seemed 
to be lying about 5 — 6 feet l)e]ow ihc existiiig ground level of the 
plateau but only just beneath the line nf the original solicl grotind 
level 

So writes Mr. Butler, the engineer who UK>k charge td the 
ornaments and ha$ drawn the plan, which accompanies Ibis article. 

There were no signs of a grave or of bone.s and it is significTnt 
perhaps that both the armlets were undaspetJ. It may be surmised 
that the jewellery' was lost, or buried for safety during a siege or 
flight or for the purpt>se nf theft or by some cxne w\m wanted to 
hide loot. They may have lain nearer the surface centuries ago: 
even in Raffles" time Malays refused to ascend ih^s *a'"curSE?d ' hill, 
so that the ^wi w:is not likely to lie closely searched. 

The ornaments consist nf 

(ii) A pair f>f large flexible gold arm Ids ulmust exactly alike, 
weighing 50 nittytims each- '\‘he girth is 1^5 tnm. ^ 754 inches = 
inside measurement, tewi large for a wrist. Dr, P. V. van Stein 
Callenfels t^lls me that he has never seen flexible bracelets from 
the Hindu period, nor are ancient or modem anklets flexible. One 
of the armlets is perfect and the tongue of the clasfi slides Into 
its socket with case, being secured by a ^ILt pin. The other has 
the flat back of the fastening slightly crushed, and iwn of its gold 
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rands broken—tht latter apparently before the time of coneeaF 
ment, as one of the strands sho^vs dear siRns of a rotiRhly looped 
join done by an amalenr and not by a smith and another of 
fusiriR. The EoPRiie is of a type common to-day, Jo each armlet 

it sHps into a socket concealed by a plaque of rcfimase work 

(26 X 27 mnn). On each plaque is beaten and chiselled an old 
Jav'anese Kala head* orffinally a lions head but highly conwn- 
tiorbali;!ed:—the lower jaw is missing* the ton^rne extruded* horns 
spring from the cheeks and from the outer corners of the eyes- 
l)r* F. V, van Stein Callenfels, Inspector of Antiquities, Netherlands 
India, puiols out Lhxtt at one period the brass and coppersmiths and 
the goldsmiths of East Java used it as an ornament (cf. Oudheid- 
kundi^ Vershg 192S 1 and II, pp. 20, 21 and pL B and 9) and 
from theic style he is inclined to ascribe these armlets to the 
^lajapahit period at its l>est* the middle of the 14th century^ A-D, 

(6) A ring uf pale gold but of the same quality, its lighter 

colour Iseing due to the fact that it has not been polished- It 

weighs 4 mayum 11 It is of old Javanese shape. Us socket 

h flat on the lop bui shafieil to the finger below, Ji is broad enough 
to admit a man's finger but will nut pas 3 over the knuckle e^'cn 
of a woman’s little fiiager. On the be^el Is incised very" clearly 
the flgiire of a g)Dase flapping its wings. The golden representation 
IBanyaA D^ian^) of a goose is still one of the regalia at 5surakarta. 
A goose, according to Dr. Callenfels. Is a welhknown ornament 
in old Javanese architecture and a flock of flying geese is carved 
near the cornice of temples in old Cenli:al-Jav*anese and the oldest 
Eastern-Javanese architecture. Ke suggests that the figure on the 
bezel may have been connected with the name of the owner, as 
nimes ccimbined with the w^ord Banyak (= goose) were common 
m the Javanese ^fiddle .Xges^ BunyaJc Wide^ etc. 

(r) Six rings set each with 11 inferior diamonds of the 
Pontianak type (7 on one section and 4 on the nther) and each 
having a flimsy har-and-soeket jcjint and a rude wire hinge, 
Sinhalese and Indian jewellers suggest they are three pairs of 
ear-rings. The gold is 24 carat and presumably there was no need 
to stint the amount used. The rings are too fragile, too clumsy 
in contour and far too narrow in diameter (outside 20 mnn; inside 
10 mtn,) to be finger or toe-rings. Possibly they may have hung 
from a cord of some kind that passed through the ear. Dr. Callenfels 
identifies them as of Javanese shape. 

id) One larger elliptical (IJ s. 10 mm. inside) ornament, set 
with an inferior pale ruiaVn known to the trade as cabochun Hr. 
polished but uncut), and having a setting with two claws for 
another missing stone of the same size, Tt is also set with B small 
diamnncLs. From itis shape this article cannot have l»een a ring- 

{e) One jewelled joint or clasp (weight S mftyam S 
A Sinhalese jeweller suggests it wa.s a nose-stud but certainly the 
elab^^rate internal joints and perhaps the weight are against ihh. 

1928] Rnyai A stalk Society. 
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That it was the clasp o^ a ittii or other neclt-cord made of perishable 
materiaJ seems perhaps improbable as it wmdd chafe the skin. 
Moreover it looks self-contained and perfect, tt b set with I S tiny 
diamonds and one pale cabochon ruby and has a socket for another 
ruby. 

Indian jewellers in Singapore pronounced ail the articles to be 
ancient Hindu jewellery, all made of the best (24 carat) gold, of 
very good workmanship and even rtow hard to copy. None of 
the stones are of value iTie total intrinsic v-alne of the gold is 
about $450. 

We know that with the introduction of blam in the iSth 
century' A,D. all such jewellety' went out of use and was generally 
melted down. We know^ too, that Javanese from MajapahitH as 
part of their campaign against the great old Empire Buddhist 
Palembang, captured Singapore about 1360 A.D. and raided porLs 
nf the Malay Peninsula, It quite certain that these ornaments 
belong to that era. They are therefore the most interesting 
ardiaetdogical remains in British Malaya, if we exclude a few stone 
monuments, like the inscribed ston^ of Kedah and Province 
Wellesley^ Trengganu and Pengkalan Kempas. 

I Dr, van Stein Calicnfels now Informs me that some verv^ 
rough flexible bracelets were discovered a short time ago in the 
residency nf Furwakarta (Western Java), proving that this make of 
bracelets was knowm in Hindu Javanese times. R. CL W,]. 
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The Geology and Mining Industries of Johore. 

By E. S. W^lLLBOURN, 

^ Srffwr Gr&i^gfsl, Federated Matay Siates. 

(Wilh a Sketch Map, XX\ III—XXXV 

and 2 text 

IntroditetiDti^ 

This reptirt includes the results of field-work by Messrs, R, 
I'uhon, H. E. Savage and E, 5, Wiilbi.iurn. 

E.xcept for some notes collected by Mr. J. B, Scrivenor and 
I>r* \\\ R, Jones, ^Ir. G. R. Fulton was the first Officer of the 
(■eolo^cal Sur^^y Department to work in Johore. and. for over two 
years, from January^ 15‘2Z, till he left the tkivernment Geological 
Survey early in 1924^ he conducted a vt^ry energetic exploration of 
the most inaccessible parts of the Slate, Hb energy and keenness 
provided a great part of the inronnation used in compiling this 
account and it is very much to be regretted that illness prevented 
him from completing the work. 

.4s it w'as, a considerable amount of field-work remained to be 
d<>ne. That in the Muar Dblrict and the Se-gamat Dbtrict was 
done by Mr, H- E. Savage during the first three months of 1926. 
The remaining field-work was done by ^[^. E. S. Willhourn during 
1925;^ 1926 and f927, and the task of linking together the resulls 
uf the three work era ivas left to him. 

A coloured Geological ^fap, Scale .1 nules to 1 inch, has be«m 
[irepared, based on the 1926 Revenue Survey xMap of Johore, On 
the small-scale black and wrbite sketch-map+ that is here published, 
it has been impossible to pnnl all place-names, so it would Iw 
adMsable for any one who wishes to follow the report in detail it* 
consult the 5 miles to an inch Revenue Survey Map. 

IJteraiiire. 

/. B. Strrhenor .—The rocks of Pubn Ubin and Pulau Xanas." 
Quarterly Journal Cksological Society, Voh LXVI, pp. 420—^34, 
191L 

** Notes on a collecLion of rock-specimens fram Pulau Pisang, 
U'esl Coast nf Johore.*^ 

Jour. F.M.S, Museums, Voh VTI. pp. 31—34. 1916, 

C, R. Fulton. —A summar><^ of an economic report on ralneni's 
in Johore is given in the Geologist's .Annual Repair! for 1922. para¬ 
graphs 37 to S4, and the stibslance of it is included in the present 
paper. 

J92S| Roysi Asiotk Society, 
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The C^logiiJt s Annual Report for [ 92 ^ contains short e^tract^ 
frorn Air, Fulton 5 work amonj^sl the islands in the China Sea, anri 
in the country between Iviiala Endau and Bekok Railway Station, 
Mr. Fill Inn thouf^ht that the vnkanic rocks in this latter dislricL 
were younger than the "raniie. However, a resnmy of part of 
this district by the writer, and a trip to Gunon.^ Besar up SiiRgei 
Endau in 1^25, showed that ihe volcanic rocks are really older 
than the granite, and an exarosnation of Pulau Tionoan proved that 
Ihe volcanic rocks there are certainly of pre-granite age. 

E. S. Wilfbonrii. The evidence of the ape of The volcanic rocks 
in North Johore was given in the Geologist’s Annual Report f[>r 
192 5p and the rocks in ihe ^lersing Dial riel were described. The 
prospects of mining in the Endau \'al1ey were slated to be poor. 
Mines in ^outh johore were mentioned. 

In the Geologist's .Innual Report for 1926, an account was 
published of the geoloev of the islands in the China Sea including 
the above-mentioned evidence on Pulati Tioman that ihe voScanir 
rocks are older than ihe granite. 

Physical Peal tires and Genenit Geolorry. 

.frcfl, attd Houftdark ^, — Johore is one of the Un- 
federated Stales of Malayn, uccupylng the southern port of the 
^!a!ay Peninsula. Its area is about 7.SOO square miles. The island 
rf Singapore lies at the south end of the Peninsula, separated fn>m 
the mainland hv ihe Tt>hnre Straits, a strip of wa+er with a width of 
about half a mile at loht>re Pahru. The northern boundar\^ of the 
Stale touches Malacca and two of the Federated States. Ne?H 
Sembilan and Pahane. The China Sea is the eastern boun(kir\', 
and the Straits of Malacca lie on the vvest side. 

Grnrrai TflPopra^fiv--The greater pa^'t nf Johore is flal nr 
undulating ground, from which, here and there, rise isolated groiins 
ctf mountains. This topiigraphy is ver\' di^erent from that of The 
mainr portion of the Peninsula King to the north of Jobore. which 
is built up of roughly-pai^llel ranges of mountains, most being 
granite, ij^paraied hy areas of fently-undLilating or hihv land, formed 
r>f ancient and recent ^edEmentJu^' rocks. These ranges, in genp^a^ 
are T>arallel with ihe long axis of the Peninsula. They all die mil 
as ihev are truced s^iulbwards. and the longest of them, the Main 
Range, ends in ^!a*acca territor}'. 

This linear arrangement of the mniintains is consnicuoush' 
absent from Johore. w'hore mountains rise from The plains in an 
apparently haphazard manner^ 

Sfntciurt of ikr Pemnsofa ■— The structure of the Peoinsufa 
determined by intense folding-movements which occurred in the 
Mesozoic Era. Granite we*^ed up from below to occupv' curved 
□nticlinabaxes. w^hose curvature is indicated by changes in strike- 
dfrection of the ancient sedimeTilary rocks, goinff from north to 
south, fn .^iam. Kedah, and Ke^autan. it is a little ea^^t of north 

J0j{rnai Maloyon Branch \ I, pi. TV. 
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by of wuthi in Perak and Pahang, it is north and 50 utb^ in 
Selangorj Kegri Sembilan, and Sduth Pahang, it is approsimately 
X3i',\V. by S,S,E,: while in Johore. ii is about by S.K. \'ery 
intense erosion renjoved a great thickness of sedimentary rocks^ and 
in some places, il has exposed the more resistant granite-cores, with 
the result that, in the Peninsula north of Johore, granite ontcr< 3 ps 
were left as ranges of mountains. 

Stna turc of Johore — it would appear that in Johore the graniie 
was not intruded to occupy the entire lengths of the aoLidind iUies, 
so that the lops of the .different intrusions had a very irregular 
peaked form, and the effect of erosion was to leave these intrusions 
as groups of granite mountains which have not the linear arrange¬ 
ment so characteristic of the greater part of the Peninsula. However, 
the general strike of the pre-granite sedimentary rocks v^ri^ from 
X.N’.W, bt' S.S.E, ti> K.\\\ by S.E,, w^hich is a continuation of the 
strike of the rocks further north, stj, in spite of the absetice of long 
mountain ranges, it is clear that the stnicture of Johore is part-and- 
parcel of that of the Peninsula. 

ifr. G, R, Fulton in 1923 recognised the prevalence nf the 
N,\F. by S-E, strike in the sedimentary rocks of the east coast. 

A detailed description of ihe topography of the State will nnw 
be given. 

Ulu EndoOr —The largest mountain-grnuo is one, built up 
mostly nf granite, that extends over the boundary from south-east 
Pahang to occupy about 300 square miles of Johnrp territorv In 
llu Endau. It includes the granite ntoiintains, Gunong Besir 
(3403 ft.^ see plate .XXVTH). Cunong Piikin (3173 ft.K and Gunnn^f 
Bekok (3133 ft,), with Gunong Perta^vai (2758 ft.), and Bukit 
Sengongong (2307 ft,), built of ancient volcanic rocks, besides a 
number of quartzite hills, the highest of which is Gunong Beremban 
(2753 ft.). This country is inhabited only bv a few Jakuns, ribori- 
gines who lead a happy iife on the rivers near the raoids w'hich 
effectively hinder navigalion fur Malays and other civilised folk. 

Sunset Endaii .—Sungei Endau is a rtver about 30 miles long, 
rising on the east side of Cunfmg Besar. It flows cast for twenty 
miles through mountainous country, over frequent rapids, (see plates 
XXTX, XXX, XXXI), and then pursues a meandering coarse 
(plate XXXIacross an alluvial plain, first east to meet the 5^ungu 
Sembroug near Tanah Al>ang, and then north to the sea, at Kuala 
Endau. 

Sunset Stmhron^ attd Sun^d Sungei Sembrong, a la'-ge 

tributary of the Endau, rises in the flat alluvial countr\^ near Kluanc'. 
and flows north or north-east to the Endau near Tanah Abang. 
Sungei Sembmng has several large Irihutaries, one nf which is Sung^ i 
Selai, with a rocky bed in the mountains fnr a Few^ miles, after 
leaving which it reaches the same broad alluvial plain and Joins the 
5^embrong. 

192S1 Royoi Asiaik Sockty. 
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Sungci Kakang and Sungci Madfk. — Another tributary of the 
SembrortR is Sut^gei Kahang, iivbich rises in the alluvial plain near 
Kluang. The headwaters of Sunget Madek. a tributary of Sungei 
Kahang^ are m the ruountains^ near Gunorg B1iimut,,but this river^ 
loo^ quickly finds its way on to the alluvial plain, 

Sungei Bfkok and Sungti Seganiat. ^Sungei Bekok is another 
river rising in the Ulu Endau j^ranite-mass. Like the others, it soon 
lea\*ea the mountains and reaches the broad alluvial plain. It fiows 
into the Sungei Simpang Kanan, a river that enters the Straits of 
Malacca at Batu Pahat on the west coast, 

Sungei Segamat also rises in the LTlu Endau mountains, Ti 
flows west, crossing the railway at Segamat Staticsn, and then enters 
the Sungei Muar. 

Mount Opkh .—Mount Opbir (4187 ft,), known to Malays as 
Ciunong l,e^dang. is a conspicurms group of granite hills arising from 
the plain near the corner-boundary of Johore* Malacca, and Negri 
Sembilan, ^Ir, H, E, Savage mapped tiie Itmits of this granite^mass^ 
and he has indicated as Rauh J^eries ri>cks the plain in which the 
mountain slands- 

XoFth-Wfsi Corner of Jo/tore—Ur. H. E. Savage has alsti 
mapped the north-west pari of Johore, and has described it as buili 
of quartzite and shale with interbedded ancient volcanic rocks 
and several small intrusions of syenite and granite, Buldt Perloh 
(H86 ft ), on the Pahang boundarv, is quartzite: Bukit Perloh 
Belarah {62Q ft,), Bukit Selanchar (472 ft ), and Bukit Sinipaloi 
i^ZZ fl.) are volcanic. 

Frln'cm Mount Op/i$r and Via Eudnu, — As already inentfonerl. 
ihere is a plain surrounHin^ ^Iiiunl Ophir, and easi nf it lies 
fiuai^xtte-and'Slialfi country', from which profruclt intrusions^ of j^ranite 
and ma&ses of volcanic roclis. 

A/«ar.—Near SEuar are a number uf granite bills. Including: 
liukit ^Tuar and Bukit Pienj'kaleo. some of which arc isoialed 
■ islands ’ set in a plain of alluvium, while others rise from country 
Ijuilt of quartzite and shale. 

Bukit Trih is a curiously-mimdcd hill of sandv shale, rising 
fjretipitously on I of the plain of coastal clay. 

Bukit PatiRBao)! I^stonn is a granite hill near the JCMh mllp 
Imni Ynns Ptn^ on the road which is bein^ constructed Muar, 
( oniact-rocks rich in garnet are cf>minon on its eastern side, and the 
garnet was mistaken by a miner for tin-ore in 19?7, 

Bukit Ma’ Okil (1904 ft.) is the highest peak of a range of 
hills extending north-east from Bukit Panggang Lntong, and forming 
the boundary between the Muar and Batu Pahat Districts. The 
Tower slopes of Ma Okil show outcrops of ancient volcanic rocks so 
it has been assumed that the whole hill is volcanic. Two attempts 
were made by ^falay (olleclors to reach the summit, one from the 
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north ^\i\f and unv From the south* but on each occtision a tij^er 
liarrt^ the waVt and^ as their unly weapon wtis a geidrj^ical hammer, 
I he Cullectors had to leaver the ascent for some future occasion. 

Bukii /wij. -Bukil Irias {1134 ft.j, is a hiH on the right bank 
of Sungei Simpang Kiri. buiU of alternating lieds of conglomerate 
and quart^ius like the other hills to the east and stiuLh-easi of it. 
It is sometames known as Bnkit Chapab 

.SVj il/cf/dtt.—(On a Johore Government plan dated i92l this hill 
is called Bukit Menia.) Sri Medan (313 ft.) is on the left bank of 
Sungei Simpang Kiri. It is made of day;, with conipcKsition corres- 
p(>nding to kaolin, associated with haemalite of exceptional puriLy* 
An iron-mine here (plate XXXIV) produces 30,000 tons of ore per 
month, assaying 64 per cent of iron. 

BaUt A conspicuous granite mass with two prominent 

hills, Gunong Banang and Gunong Petiggaram, is situated near the 
town of Batu Babat, at the niputli of Sungei Batn Pahat, the stream 
which results from the ciiniTuence of Sungei Simpang Kiri and 
Sungei Simpang K^inan, 

Gunon^ Blurnut .—Gunung Blumut (3321 ft,) is the highest 
part of a granite-uuicrop tn the centre of Johore^ north and west of 
which is hat alluvium. On its east side is undulating country of 
sand.stone and shale^ extending Ut the China Seaj in the South are 
ranged several east-and-west granite ridges^ each succeeding one to 
the south being lower than that in the norths until the Sungei Johore 
h reached, where a plain begins w^hich occupies a large part of 
southern johore. 

Svngci Johiire .—The Sungei Johore rises near Rengam in low 
cotiDlryj and Hows east over the northern part of the South Johore 
allu™l plain tn the head of a long inlet of the sea near Kota Tlnggi. 
.\t only one or two places in its channel is there any rock-exposure, 
arid the granite of Bukit Lawang, a hill a few hundred feet high, 
three miles south of the river and twenty miles X.X.W. of Johore 
hahrUj h one of the few cases of an ' island ' of ancient DH:ks 
ticcurring in the plain* 

South-East of G^nang South-east of Giinong Blumut 

there is high ground, with st>me mountains of quartzite and sandy 
shalCp such as (iunong .SumalayaJig (2020 ft.), Taj am (1512 ft.), 
and Fanti, while others^ Muntahak (2Di2 fL}* and Tunjoh Laut 
(J241 k.);, are grauile. 

EetiLf^m Blnmitt and Betu Pohat .—Gunong Lambak (J675 ft.) 
lie^ at the edge of a ten-mile plain occupying the country on the 
west ^ide of Blumut, and Mr. Fulton reports that it is built of 
ritetamoTphosed sandstone and shale^ the latter baked to a hard 
hluish-grey rock. Granite-veins are common in it, iodteating that 
granite probably constitutes the core of the hill. Volcanic n»cks 
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in the neigh bourhncid. West of Kluang is a betl of qyartzite- 
and-shule country which is in rt^ad-culiings, and at Bukit 

Jinlan (835 Jt). 

J^arth oj Gitnmg Bhimut .—Two or three miles north ot Gunong 
Bluniut is a mountain, Gunong Eerhidong, only a few feet lower than 
blumut itself, built up, according tu Mr. Fuiton^ of volcanic rock^, 
and further north is the broad alluvial plain with an ' island ' of 
quartisiie. shale, volcanic rock, and gratiile+ along which pass^ the 
road from Kluang to Mersing. 

The alltivdal piaiu exien^ in a norih-easleriy direction almcst to 
the coast near Mersing, where it is limited by a low range of volcanic 
fjills stretching from ’J'anjong Fenyatamg to Tanjong belanlar. 

East Coast. —For a distance of seventy miles, from Bukit Lalang 
near Mersing, to Tanjong Bungg^i near the southernmust point ot 
the coast of Johore, there are outcrops of weathered quartzite, con- 
gioinerate, quartz-s^ist^ and carbonaceous shale^ which have been 
examined and described by Mr, Fulton. 

liiands in Chiria Sm. —It seems that none of the islands in the 
China Sea belonging to Johone contain any ancient sedimeotaries, 
other than those ejected irom valcanoes^ but that all are buiit up of 
volcanic rocks, or of granite or syenite. The linear ariangement of 
the islands in the ditterent groups aiong norlh-w^est by south-east 
lines is significant of the continuation ot the strutliire-Jines of the 
.Malay Peninsula. 

South-East Lornt^f oj Johori:, —An outcrop of volcanic lava and 
tuff forms Gunong Belungkor {SM ft.}, a conspicuous hill in the 
south-east of Johore, and EukiL i^ngening too is probably of volcanic 
origin. Its slopes are covered with l>oulder 5 ot a rather pu£sding 
rock with composition corresponding to kaolin. 

Bukit Pelali (t2& ft.) is built of aplite in contact with quartzite 
and hard-baked shale, interbedded with volcanic rocks, and granite 
occurs dose to k, 

Gunong Pidai—Gummg Pulai (2141 tt.J is a granite mountain 
about 20 miles north-west of Johore Bahru. Mr. Fulton reports that 
the west side of the mountain shows a contact of gmntte with rhyolite 
and tuft. The outcrop of volcanic rocks is about one mile wide, and 
it is llanked on the west by a belt o/ quartzite and shale, which runs 
N.NpW, to join on to the quartzite-and-^skale country^ around Kluang. 
All the way to Guneng Lanibak it skirts a northerly extension of the 
I'ufai granite. 

East and South oj Gunmig Pulai. —^I’here are occurrences of 
g^bbro and quartz-diorite on Linden Estate, on the east side of 
Ciunong Pulai. South of the hilly land is flat land extending to the 
Johore Straits^ but tl is interrupted in places by the occurrence of 
hills id red sandy shale, granite, and volcanic rocks. 
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Ptam of Sout/f Joharc. — This is pari of the bmail 
expanse of rtat or undulating connin' t^cciipying some 4Q0 square 
miles of countr}' in South Johore. It is bounded on the north by 
the east-and-west granite and tjuan^iie ridges which extend from 
the source of Sungei Johore to ^iunUduik and Pantl^ on the west by 
the Guuong Ihilai granite, on the east by the qiiarli-schists and 
carbonaceous shales of ihe east coasl. and on ihe south by the Johore 
Straits. The plain is covered with llm-bedded clays, sands, and 
pebbles, that were formed in recent timt^, described later in this 
account under the heading of highdevei ulltiviuni, I’he deposits 
form hills which are nol known to exceed 300 feel in height; hills of 
400 feet and higher, which occur here and there, are ' isbuds' of 
older rocks. 

The Central Plmn. — High-level ailnvium also covers much of 
the inland part of the plain which crosses the Penitc^ula from Batti 
Tahat to Merging, and which, as already described, is traversed by 
Sungei Sembrong, Sungei Selai, Sungei Kahang, Sungel Madek, and 
Sungei Bekok. 

AiluiHum. — C'oasial alluvium in Johure, as elsewhere iii 
Ihe Feniosulaj forms a large area of dal^ swampy land, only a few 
feel above sea-levei, constituting the plain which stretches from the 
sonth-wesL part of Johore through Kukub, up to, and beyond, Batu 
Fahat and Muar, and joining on to the alluvium of xMatacca. On 
the east coast it is developed in the south-east corner^ near Kuala 
Sedili^ and near Merging, but it does not fonn the conlinuous belt 
characteristic of the west coast. 

History. 

in Carboniferous times, while a very pure limestone was being 
deposited farther north in the xMalay iVninsuia, in Selan^jr, Perak, 
Perlis, Clu Pahang, and Ulu Kelantan. a muddy deposit was laid 
down in xXegri Sembilan and Johore, and volcanic lava and ash, 
ejected from submarine vokanties, were being intercalated with it. 
This mud-rormaiion, later altered to phyllite, is now exposed only 
in the country surrounding :Mount Qphir. It belongs to the Raub 
Series. 

In the lYias period ilie mud was covered by thousands of feet of 
sand, pebbles, and mud; and in this formation too were intercalated 
volcanic lava and ash. These rriassic rocks occupy about one-third 
X of the area of Johore. In the normal cijurse of consolidation the 
mud of both iormations lH=came shale, and the sand became 
sandstone. 

Later^ in the .Mesozoic Era, great folding-movemenls 
contorted the sedimentSp metaniorphfising shale to phyllite, and 
sandstone to quartzite, and generally impnsmg up^m them a ?tnke 
with direetbii viirying from XJs.W, by S.S.E. to N\\\\ by SAL 
Granite welled up from below lo occupy the aniiclinal-axeSx The 
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TABLK SHOWING THE RELATIVE AGES OF THE 
ROCKS OF JOHORE. 


SKI)tMENTARY ROCKS. 

AGE. 

IGNEOUS ROCKS, 

f^nastaJ aJItivluiii and river- 
iJepiisils 

1 

Recent. 

1 

■•■1- + T .. r. M m ^ *■ * * m mm m 

Hi;<h-levd alluvium. 

ReeenL 






Mesozoic, 

Post-Trhis 

and 

E*re-Tertiaty, 

Granfte. In this group 
! are quartj£-ve i a 5 , 

‘ granite, homblende- 
' granite^ and syenite. 
Biorite and gabbni 
occur, and, in the 
absence of evidence 
' lo the conirai^, are 
included here. Some 
dolerile which occurs 
at Tanah .^bang, in¬ 
trusive into granite, 
is strongly sheared, 
so it is placed here. 

Strong folding nmventenis preceded the intrusion of the granite 
and nwtanHjt^jhtised the pre-granitic rocks. 

Quartscite and shale, iadtidJn^ 
con^tumerate, chert, phyU 
llte, \'an'ous schists. 

1 — 

TVias^ 

Pahang Volcanic Series, 
itost of these rocks 
are rhyolites and 
rhyolile-tuffSy b u t 
there are some ande¬ 
sites and basalts. 
Certain outcrops of 
quarto-porphyry and 
dolerite are the hy- 
pabyssaJ equivalents 
of the extrusive 
rocks. The lavas and 
luffs are intercalated, 
with the Ranh Serie^ 
rocks and with the 
Triassic quartzite 
and shale. 

Raul) SeriE^i rocks, which in 
Johore are phyllitcs. They 
form the plain rorund 
yh. Ophir. 

Permo- 

CairbcHiifetiii^i 


Jffurntil ^fatayttH firancA (Vol. Vl, pt. ly 
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phyllltes and quartzites in contact with, and near to, the molten 
granite were heat-noetamorphosed to schist. Parts of the granite- 
magma contained a very small percentage ol tin, and, when most of 
the granite had solidified, this tin was (eft concentrated in a liquor 
or gas, contained under high pressure in cavities below. Shrinkage- 
cracks in the granite and schist provided an escape for the liquor, 
which shot into them and solidJhed as tin-bearing pegmatite, aplite, 
or quaria. However, much of this liquor contained no tin at ail, 
and there are very many barren veins of these rocks. 

^ Alter this there elapsed a long period, many millions of years, 
during which strong erosion occurred, removing thousands of feet 
of altered sediinciits, and laying bare the tops of the granite intru- 
sioris. On the whole, the granite proved more resistant than the 
other rocks, so granite bosses were left as high ground. 

During the I’erliary period, sediments were deposited in Johore 
as they were in other parts of the Peninsula, but they were almost 
completely removed during the long period of erosion after the 
intrusion of the Mesozoic granite, and therefore are not included in 
the table. A possible occurrence is a small hill of gray shaiC with 
nodules, hrsl seen by Mr, Scriveuor in I9W, at Xyor railway-station, 
and thought by him to be Tertiary, though no fossils have been 
found in them to give a clear indication of their age. They are, 
however, loo much consolidated to be recent alluvium, and, ou the 
cLher hand, quite unlike the sedlmentaQ^ rocks older Lhai) the 
granite. The occurrence is loo sma!l to be marked on the map. 

I his brings us to recent times, a few hundred thousands of 
ago, when the configunilion of Johurc was mure or less as it 
is to-day. 

The Knub Series Rocks. 

Mr. Savage mapped the Raub Series Rocks, but, owing to the 
scarcity of exposures in the flat country round Mount Ophir where 
they occur, their separation from the quartzite and sha^e of the over- 
lying series was a very difficult matter. As no fossils have been found 
in Johoro, the only distinction is lithological. They oonsbt of 
phyilites. and iKcasional calcareous shales, all devoid of sandy 
material, soft in the weathered zone, but below it, hard and impervious 
to water. The phyilites arc the result of regioual metamorphism ou 
ahales, and contain numerous, broken, lens-shaped quartz-veins. 

North of berdang in South Selangor, the Raub series is repre¬ 
sented by a pure limestone, south of Serdang is this non-calcareous 
deposit of phyilites with occasional calcareous shales. Where they 
have been heat-metamorphosed by ihe granite the presence of 
amphibole often indicates that the original nxk contained a certain 
amount of calcareous materiai, and a calc-schist exposed at Chahau 
near the Malacca border, rich in garnet, pyroxene, and epidote. shows 
tliat here the original rock was an impure limestone. 
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Two other outcrops of calc-schist, near nukil i^ang^aiig Lotong 
and Bukil Jintan, are detailed in the description of the quartzite- 
and-shale series, and, though It is very probable that these are Raub 
rocks^ they arc too small to be marked as such on the map. 

Dr. W. R. Jones in saw specimens of dark limestone taken 
from pits that had been sunk some years l>efore by Mr. Snow in the 
search for coal near Bukii Jintan. fhe writer has seen no limestone 
m sku in Jobore. 

The best exposures of Raob RMrfcs are calcareous shales in rail¬ 
way-cuttings between Gemas and Matu .\nani. Between Batu An^im 
and Segamat are outcrops of basaltk toff and other l^ahang \ okank 
Series rocks, but none can be seen actually interbedded with the 
Raub rocks. 


The* Quartzite and Shak. 

IJtAolt?gy ~—'Ike commonest rocks belonging to this scries arc 
c^uarUite and hardened shale. As usuatly found they are weathered 
to 2 iandstone and soft shale, bot beneath liie weathered zone, which 
usually varies in depth between 50 leet and 200 feet^ the rocks 
are intensely hard, and imper^Jous to water. Tbey have been 
affected by regional mctamorphism and, where this has l^etn 
strongest, quartz-schists and pnyjlites are found. 'Fhe shales are 
sometimes purple or green in colour. Local types of rock are con¬ 
glomerate, carbonaceous shale, and carbonaceous schist, and some 
radiolarian chert is found near volcanic rocks. 

No fossib have been foutsd in the quartzite and shale of 
Johore, but the series is lithologically similar to fossil if erous rocks in 
bingapore and Pahang w^hich are known to be of Triasaic age, 

E<is^ Coasi oj I&h&re. —Except for occasional areas of ailuviom, 
the whole of the east coast oi Johore, from Tanjong Punggai, near 
the south-east corner^ to Bukil Laiatigp near Fleming, is occupied by 
a Jong, narrow outcrop oi roctvS belonging to the quartzite-and-shaLe 
series. The fulbwing description is largely writ ten from information 
given by Mr. Fulton in an unpublished account of the Geology of 
Jobore. 

Tonjong Pvnggai TmjfiNg Quartz-schists containing 

w hile mica occur from near Tanjong Punggai^ along more than twenty 
miles of coast, to Tanjong Gemoh, and in the south there are also 
boulders of iimonite veined with quartz and haematite. The sebbts 
form long spits of rock at the headlands jutting into the sea in a 
south-easterly direction. A hard, cleavedn ferruginous, fine-grained 
sandstone outcrops at Tanjong Balau, Sungei Tengar, Tanjong Siang, 
and Tanjong Khesa. From Panjong Balau to Tanjong Lembu there 
is highly sheared grey quartzite and several lamall outcrops of car¬ 
bonaceous shale, with a wide gap of alluvium beiw^etn Kuala Sedili 
Kcchil and Kuala Sedilt Besar. 
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TtiHjoijg to ToFi}{tng LfmaiK—Frum Tanjong Umbu to 

laEijung U?man the same rncks occut, hut the rarbonac€oti.s shale is 
tnmmoner than the quartzite, it was examined in long exposures 
□n the sea'Shore^ snine of which show that It is veined with f|uarlz and 
ctmla in 5 secondary' mica. At La boh Tenggara (not marked on any 
map) and near Tanjong Fetai. there arc quartz-haematite veins and 
Lkoulders of botryoidal haematite of good quality^ At Kuala Paloj 
{a few^ miles north of Kuala Sedili Besar) there arc silky^ bright’ 
coloured phylJites,. weathered to a ptitty-like consistencv owing to 
the solution of siHca. At the eastern end of Tatijong T^enian arc 
vertically-dipping beds with strike NAV. by S.K., in the followitig 
order going from east to west;— 

Congfomerate with pebbles of hard, red quartzite; 

Fault-rock formed from quartzite and hornslone; 

Hard, red quartzite; 

Rhyolite, and bedded, fine-grained tuff; 

Carbonaceous shale. 

Tatijong Lciimn ia Mtrsing.—Kunh of TanjonR Leman there 
IS no more carbonaceous shale, and red quartisfte inlerbedded with red 
hardened shale extends along the coast as far as two miles south 
of Murau, after which cratglomerate is often interbedded 

with them. The writer examined conglomerate at Tanjdng Teng- 
garoh and saw it with red quartzite and shale at c-arious spots 
between Tanjong iiekakap and ^feising (Plate XXXIIl) The 
strike varies from \.\V. by S.E. to X. 60'' \\ . by S. 60" E. and 
the dip 15 usually very steep, though near the north side of Kuala 
befcafcap the dip is only about ^0", The pebbles and boulders in 
the conglomerate vary in size from an inch to two feet. They are 
nearly all quartzite, with some vein-quartz, and, less commonly, 
some of shale, and an interesting point is that many of the quartzite- 
pebbles were veined with quartz before being deposited in the 
conglomerate. 

of ilenmg to Kugfu Endau.—Bukh I„alang, near Jtersing, 
15 built of grey quartzite and phyJlite, veined, W'ith quartz, and north 
of this, for twelve miles, to bej^ond Tanjong Penyabong, the coast is 
vo.cai]ic. There is sheared grey quartzite at lanjong Kempit, the 

hcuuland near Kmla Endau^ 

HiUs of Qmrtzilc and Shak—Some of the hills of rocks of the 
quartzite*and-shaTc series of Johore are Gunong Bcremhan and 
Bukit Peu (on the Pahang boundaiy ), Bukil Trih (near Vuar) 
Bukit Chaixil (or fnas), and Bukit Kafong (near the Batu Pahat 
fron-Mine), Gunong Umbak (near Kluang), Gunong Tumang (6 
miles north of Muntahak), Gunong Sutnalayang (near Gunong 
Tumang), Gunong Panti, Gunong Chelenting (in Ulu Sungei 
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Len^pu), anil Ilukh Tujuh (thirteen nnles ea»t from Kota 

Tingfp), They are built of quartzite with su{[tary’ texture, interbed* 
ded with hard shale, and often with Pahang volcanic series rocks. 
Conglomeraie occurs ivith quartzite in the hills near the Uatu Ihihat 
[ron-^Iine. Hard rerJ quart aite forms the Igng ridge of Gunong 
Panli, and is also seen at Gunong L’heleniing. 

South 0 } G$t»o»g Puiai. —Tanjong Kupang, and the otlicr hills 
built of the quarluiic-and-shalG series rocks between there and Gurtong 
I'ulai, are built of sandy shale, which, in the usual weathered out¬ 
crops, is red or purple, and contains a consiilerable amount uf 
secondary white mica. At Tanjong Kupang there is sandstone with 
calcareous cement. 

The I'ahang Volcantc Series. 

IJthology,- -The J’ahang \'ok'anic Scries includes an assemblage 
of lavas and luffs of the I'acilic ijpe, varying from rhyolite to basalt, 
with hy[iabyssai niclts from quarta-porphyrj' to dolerite. .^cid rocks, 
rhyolite, and <|uarti:-por()hyry, are much more widely distributed 
than andesite, basalt, and dolerite. In chemical composition, and In 
the nature of their constituent minerals, they all display a family 
resemblance to the ancient and present-day c-oicanic rocks of Japan, 
the Philippines, the Dutch lilast Indies, and of the other countries 
bordering the Pacific, 

RtiisltiMce to \l etsthering.—Even in suriacc-outcrups which 
have been subjected to intense tropical weathering most of the rocks, 
are veiy' hard and compact, and all, except some rhyolite-lavas and 
coarse agglomerates, are very resistant ig the weathering agencies of 
this country, which can convert granite into a soft ctav, still 
preserving its structure, or quartzite Into a soft sandstone. The 
weathered portion of an outcrop of toff or lava or dyke-rock usually 
consists of a grey or whitish rind, only a fraction of an inch thick. 
The coarser luffs and the rhyolite lava-flows, however, are more 
susceptible, as is seen in the case of the volcanic breccia and 
agglomerate of Bukit Arong on the north-east coast of Juhore, which 
are weathered on the surface to a fairly loose bgglder-depgsit, and 
there are many exposures of rhyolite on the east-coast islands 
weathered to a non-crysialtine, while, greenish, iir pink rock, 
iesenibllng in the held a very fine-grained sandstone or sillsione! 
All the rocks have been infiucnced by regional melamorphism, which 
has affected them to different degrees, depending on tlieir original 
physical nature rather Ilian on their chemical composition. The 
llne-graine<l vulcanic ashes have been changed ta intensely hard tuffs, 
highly resistant to weathering, because the volcanic dust which they 
contained has been converted into a hard, siliceous cementing- 
medium. 

Jgc of the Euit Coast Vnkatik Rocks.— Fot sonte years the 
volcanic rocks of the east coast and gf the islands in the China Sea 
were thought to be probably I'ertiary, younger than the Pahang 
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Volcanic Scries, and when Mr. Savage discovered qiiarlz-porphyry 
or rhyolite on PiiTau Keban, with verlicaJ hexagonal-joint mg (see 
F*!atc XXX\'), which, in difT^exposures, left beautiful tall columns, 
this was taken to be addefi evidence of their post-granite age. It 
seemed evident that, if the rocks were old enough to have been 
subjected to the folding^movernents whicb heralded the granite^s 
intrusion, the vertical columns would have been dked. However, in 
1936, the writer saw- volcanic rocks on Ptilau Tioman, Just outside 
J^ihore territory^ which had been metamorpho^d by the granite, and 
which were therefore certainly of pre-granite age. .\lso, rhyolite on 
islands near Pulau Keban is veined wilh quartz and therefore 
probably older than the granite, so it js most likely that all of the 
rocks should be classed with the Pahang \'ulcanic Series, and are all 
pre-granite. The columnar rhyolite is probably not a lava-flow, bnt 
part of the intrusive mass which acted as the resenctr from which 
the volcanoes were fed, a large plug, sufficiently rigid to be unaffected 
by the folding-movements. 

Outcrops of volcanic rocks are fcjund wilh 
the sedlmentaries in the area limited by part of the Xegri Scmbilan 
and Pahang boundaries, the railway, and an imaginary line drawn 
from Segamat to Bukit Selanchar. Mr. Savage found them to 
constitute the country' through which Sungei Palong flows, and to 
build up Bukit Simpaloi, Bukit Batu Betarahp and Bukit Selanchar. 

Vlii EndiiH and Via Sciai. —.\itolher^ the biggest development of 
all. is in the TIu Endau district, bounded on the w^est by the granite- 
mass which includes Gunong Besar and Gunong Bekok, and on the 
east by the quart Kite country that extends south from the Bnkii Pela 
ridge, P<issibly the rhyolite, quartz-jKir^jhyry, and trachyte, building 
up Gunong Berhidong, three miles north of Gunong Blumut, was 
once part of this zone^ and erirsion^ followed by the deposition of 
alluvium, have destroyed the continuity. In Vlu Endau, Gunong 
Pertawai (2,75S ft.), the summit of Bukit Sengongong (240? ff-)r 
and the lower slopes of Bukit Taroeh (1,749 ft.) and of Gunong 
Beremban (2,753 ft.), are built of dark purple rhyolite and rhyolite- 
tuff, and there are many beautiful exposures of the same rocLs in the 
rapids and ^valerfalls near the headwaters of Sungei Endau and 
Sungei SelaL Xowhere in this district iivere there found weathered 
rhyolite lava-flows of the type seen on the east coast, and in the 
absence of field-evidence showing undoubted lavas, it is assumed 
that the volcanic nneks oi Tin Endau and Ulu Selai consist mainly 
of luffs and dyke-rocks. Examination of the dark purple quartz- 
poq)hyry under the microscope shows that the rock could be either 
a lav'^a-dow or a h>^)abyssal rock. 'Metamorphosed basalt was 
found in Tlu Selai and also at the 10th mile from Kluang on the 
road to Mersing. 

Soiifft of Gtinortg PtdnL — The small hill on which stands Towkay 
Ten Kin Sieow's house, in the rubber estate south of the area marked 
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Cheng Lim on the 1926 Revenue Survey map of Johore, is an 
outcrop of volcanic rocJcs emerging from the high-level alluvium^ 
and shou-ing an andesite lava-flow interstratified with rhyolite-tufF 
containing tapiili of andesite and rhyo’ile. At Tanah Runtnh, and 
at various t)thcr points on the Johore Straits west of Johore Bahru, 
there are weathered cliff-exposures of rhyolite intercalated with 
sandstone and shale. 

OuHong Pulai to Kluan^. —\'olcanic rocks occur in a narrow 
belt skirting the granite-mass that extends from Gunong Pulai to 
Rcngam. Mr. G. R. Fulton examined the rocks exposed in Ulu 
Sungei .Ayer Hitam, on the west side of Cunnng Pulai, and found 
rhyolite and rht'olite-tu^ metantorphosed by the granite. He frtnnd 
that the range of hills west of Gunong Pulai is mainly composed of 
volcanic rock. Rhyolite also occurs near the 35th mile from Johore 
Bahru, interbedded with grey-green phi’ll ite, and purple tuff is seen 
a mile away. Rhvtilite-tuff is interbedded with the shale and 
quartzite of this district, and outcrops in many places on W'essyngtod 
Estate, on the Rengam road. An examination under the microscope 
showed fossil-radiolaria in shale near the 58th milestone, and it is 
si^iheant that rhv^Iite-tuiT is intercalated with it, thus giving 
evidence that the high silica-content in the sea-water necessan.' to 
form the siliceous skeletons was provided by submarine volcanic 
emanations. 

Xear Muar.—^l\t. Savage mapi^ed as volcanic three small hills 
about eighteen miles north-east of Muar on the left bank of Sunset 
Muar. 

Okil. Bukit Ma* Okfl is about eighteen miles north fram 
Baiu Pahat, Metamorphosed andesite, basalt, and dolerite occur in 
the range extending south-west from this hill to near Kangkar 
Senangar, and a noteworthy feature of the metamorphism is the 
presence in the rocks of very abundant tiny grains of haematite. 

Altered Rhyolite ot Kanghar Setiangar and BukU Pengerang. _ 

In the undulating country near the small village of Kangkar 
.Henangar there arc numerous large boulders of a peculiar, white, grev, 
or cream-coloured, soft stone, homogeneous in appearance, except 
for occasional streaks due to iron-staining, ar.d exceedingly fine¬ 
grained. .A rock of the same tj-]^, exposed iti situ in a new quarrj' 

I >5 miles south of the village, is an agglomerate of pieces of the 
soft stone embedded in a matrix of the same material, occurring as 
beds about 2 feet thick, sejiarated by clayey material, and dipping 
50 to the east, Its structure under the microscope suggests altered 
rhyolite-tuff. 

A similar rock occurs at Bukit Pcngcrang in South-east johore 
and specimens here also suggest that some of it is altered rhyolite- 
luff, so it is thought that the fine-grained honifigeneous rijck. b:ith at 
Kangkar Senangar and Bukit Pengerang, is probably altered rhyolite. 
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Analyses by Mr. C. Shenton, Chemist, Geological Survey 


Department, F,*\1.S., are:— 



Kangkar Senangar 

Kukit Pengerang 

SiO, 

44.06 per cent. 

44.SO per cent. 

Al.Oa 

41.00 „ „ 

40.16 „ „ 

FesOa 

.20 „ n 

*64 „ ,, 

CaO 

trace 


M«0 

1.60 „ 


X'asO 

2.0S „ „ 


Loss on ignition 

14.10 „ „ 

13,52 „ „ 


The analyses ai^ree ver>^ closely with the composition of kaolinitep 
and there is no resemblance ai all to the chemical composition of 
rhyolile. This subject will be returned to in a discussion on the 
OTJ^n of the Sri ^[edan haematite-ore. 

Biifiit BetuHgkQr and Bukii jPe/u/iWBukit Beliingkor h built of 
andesite-lava and andesite-tuff^ with some rhyolite also. Metamor¬ 
phosed rhyolite and tuff occur on the north side of Bukit Pelali. 

BMkH Xams. —The quarries on this small island at the east end 
of the Johore Straits give very inieresting exposures of tuff and lava. 
At the south-easi comer of the island is seen a rhyolite lava-tow, 
len feet thicks overlain and underlain by beds of volcanic agglomerate, 
and broken up by numerous smnll faults* The tuff and agglomerate 
here, and in quarries on the north side of the island^ contain numerous 
fragments of granitep e\ndently tom by explosions from the sides of 
a volcanic vent passing through a granite-nrtass, and, as the volcanic 
rocks are older than the Mesozoic granite^ ^e granite-fragments 
must have come from a Palaeozoic granite. There is no doubt that 
the vulcanic rucks are older than the Mesozoic granite, for they are 
intruded by quartz-tourmaline veins, they are tunrmalinlsedp and, 
most striking of all, they have been subiecied lo an intense heat- 
metam(>rphism which has developed secondary biotite and dark-green 
humhlende in them* 

Pufdu Phafig .—The three islands known as Pulau Pisang about 
nine mites from ihe south-we$t coast of Johoie consist of volcanic 
tuff. Pebbles of radiolarian cherl and granite were found by Mr* 
Scrivenor on the beaches ihere. 

Tanjof^g Periyaiwg t& Puhn Stmdart~Ai Tanjong Penj-abong 
there is much-w^eatbered rhyolite containing a considerable amount of 
secondary calcite. It is a non-crystalline^ whitish^ fine-grainedp 
sandy-Iooking rock. At I’anjong Resang are large exposures of 
similar aller^ rhyolite, homogetieous, and closely jointed, the joints 
being about half an inch apart, and with changeable directions. 
The rhyolitc-agglomerale on the lower slopes of Bnkil .\rong has 
already been mentioned, and hard, fme-grained rbyolite-tuff also 
occurs there, li was interesting to find that the summit of Bukit 
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Arong is a quarto-reef imnisive into the volcanic rocks. This great 
vein is continued oui to sea, where it stands up to form the white 
cUffs at Tahjong Aronp. 

Rhyolite-Java and luff build up Tanjong Selantai, Batu Gagah, 
atid Pulau Stitidan, and at Rampnng Ayer Jr^pan, several miles inland 
from Tanjong Sc'aiitai, are andesite-tuff and rhyolhe-tuff, in which, 
under the mirrosajpe, the nnginal form of numenius gTass-frj(,'meals 
can stil) be seen. 


Pulau^Kebart and Ptiiau Vjo !,—The beautiful hexagonal columns 
(Plate XXXV) formed by jointing in the quart2-|]orphry or rhyolite 
of Pulau Keban and Pulau Ujol, islands close to Tanjong Penya- 
bnng, were described earlier in this account. The rock is so hard 
and resistant to weathering as compared with rhyolite at 1'anjong 
Penyabong, and on neighbouring islands, that one is led to conclude 
that it IS hjipabyssal j ^nd ihai it never cdnE:ained the Steam-holes 
and cavitiw which rendered the lava-flows more liable to attack 
•n 9^' Pulau Ljol there are gently-inclined, faulted 

sills of andesite intrusive into the quartz-porphy’ry (Edate XXXV, 


Pulau Tinggi.—P&n of the east coast of Ihilau Tinpgi, and th" 
whole of Pulau Ebol, a small is’and which lies about half a mile from 
the east coast of Tingpi, i$ made of a mass of granophvre, whose even 
finegrained structure shows that It is only a small intrusion. The 
^ conijected with the subterranean maEma 
which provided the volcanic lava and ash that builds the neater 
part of Pglau Tinggi, or it may be of a later period than the volcanic 
rock-s, and the same age as the granite of I'ulau Aur and Pulau Babi, 
for the ^anite of the last-named island has a micrograpbic structure 
rather like that of the Pulau Ibol granoph>Te. 

r, , of Pulau Ibol and of this part of the east coast of 

Pulau Tm^ are covered with rounded pebbles of the granophyre, 
which would provide excellent material for a ball-mill In 1925 a 
pottery-works in Johore w&s grinding pottery-materials in a mill 
with quartaile-halls which had been imported from Sweden, Any 
funher supplies could be obtained on the east coast of Pulau Tinggi. 
and another use has been found for a large quantity of pebbles fmm 
this deposit M a filleritig-medium in the mechanical filters at the 
L^unorijq; PuJai waier-neservoin 


The remainder of the island of Pu’au Tinggi is built up of lara 
Alf nflrihern part, display evidence of shearing 

iluch rhyoite occurs, but though the consolidated volcanic ash£ 
“ntam numerous fragments of andesite, yet no andesite 
lava-llows have ^n s«u ,n sUu. An ascent made to the highest 
point of Pulau Tmggi. and the last 400 feet are very sleep indeS 
consisting of almost vertical cliffs of volcanic tuff. ^ ' 

Pulau SW/r.-Rhyoiile, with a whitish, sandv, non^irt-stalline 
appearance like that at Tanjong Pen>abong, is common o^ Su 
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Sibu, ddfi at the north end of the island are exposures showing several 
hundreds of feet of such rock. The lower part of the cliffs is built 
of well-bedded rhyolite la\ 7 i-floivs, dipping 15** towards the south, 
and the upper part Is tuff in which there is little sign of bedding. 
Sills of rhyolite are intrusive mlo the luff, and quartz-vetning is 
common. On the east side of the island similar good expi:i$ures of 
rhyolite and tuff occur + but here the dip is 7Q® towards south-west, 
shelving the disturbed nature of the b^. 

The Gnmite and Allied Eoeks. 

WTiiie ihe various granite-outcrops in Johore often display the 
rock‘t>'j>e which is commonest m the other States of the Peninsula 
namely a coarse-grained mck^ consisting essentially of quarts, felspar, 
and biotitep much of the felspar ixrcurring as large purphyrllic 
crj^stals, yet more common still In Johore Is the t\pe in which there 
arc no porphyriiic felspars. Good examples of granite with porphyrb 
tic felspars are seen at Biikit Muar, while the non-porphyrilic granite 
is dev^eloped at Ciunong Putai, Mount Ophir, aod at Pulao Habi in 
the China Sea. Pink felspar is common at Gunong Blumut and at 
Gunong Ptilai. 

Xon-porphyrttic hornblende-granite is frequently met with, 
though It is [ess abundant than ordinary granite. Diorite and 
syenite too are known, and there are two occurrences of gabbro^ one 
near Segamat and one on Linden Estate, east of Gunong Pulai. 

Dislnttiii&n of norntfende-graniic. —Looked at in a broad way^ 
the acid t\pe of granite with little hornblende is dominant near the 
west coast of johore^ as at Mount Ophir and in the Muar District, 
while the hornblende-granite and syenite are wide-spread in the east. 
There is hornblende in some of the granite near Sedenak, and near 
Hill 75 and Bukit Besar, north qf Johore Bahru. Some hornblende- 
granite occurs amongst the acid granite of Gunong Blumut and is 
still more common in the Hu Endau granite of Gunong Besar and 
Gunong Bekok, Syenite haa been fotind in an outcrop near Sungei 
Palong near the north-w'est corner of Johore, According to >Ir, 
Fulton, hornblende-granite is the dominant type near Gunong. 
Muntahak, and in the outcrop to the north-east of it. There is 
hornblende in some of the granite at Bukit Pelali, where tin^depusits 
are being worked, but the common type there does not Contain 
hornblende. 

DisinbiiUoff of Tin-Deposits .—On the w^hole, the rule that 
tin-deposits are not likely to occur near hornblende-granite is true 
for Joiiore, as elsewhere in the Peninsula, but an esception is aforded 
by the hornblende-granite and syenite of Pulau .Aur where tin-deposits 
are known. 

Modifications. —.Aplite, pegmatite and vein-quartz, w^hich are 
commonly assneiated with granite eveo"^'here, are abundant in 
Johore wherever tin-deposils have been found, and Mr, Fulton says 
that in Liu Senteroh, a t^alley east of Gunong Blumut, there h a 
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strong contrast 1^1 ween the ttn-bearing: granite and the neighbouring 
hornblende-granite country, which haii fimduced no tin. 

A large muscovite-aplite Intrusion forming the hilis south-east 
of Gunong Muntahak seems to be the same rock which U associated 
with gold-deposits in Pahang, Negri Sembilan, and Kelantan, for 
Mr. Fulton reported traces of gold to occur near it, in the bed of 
Sungei Pelepah. 

China-clay is being worked for pottery in a soft pcgmatite-vein 
at Sungei Perpat* a stream which flows into the Johore Straits on the 
west side of Johore Babni. 

Csb6fo. —The rock on Linden Hstate is a gabbio of the usual 
type, consisting essentially of hornblende, augite, olivine, and 
labradorite, and some, If not all, of the hornblende has been formed 
by the alteration of the augite. tn addition to the coarse-grained 
gabbro there are abundant patches of hne-graitied, dark diorite. 

Age . —The granite of Johore seems to be of Mesoaolc age, like 
that elwwhere in the Peninsula, already described, some frag¬ 
ments in tuff on Pulau Nanas were derived from another granite, 
PaJaeowic in age, but this Palaeozoic granite has rot been recognised 
m jftii in Johore. The age of the gabbro near Segamat and at Linden 
Kstate has not j-et been determired, 

High-Les-e| Alluvtttm. 

Zj/Atf/ogy,—High-level alluvium was first described by Mr. 
SerKenor ^ occurring on Singapore Island. In contrast to the 
ancient schists, phylliles, quartzites, and shales, this formation has 
not been hardened by regional metaniorphlsm. 

In some districts it is^a well-bedded dep^isit of sand, day, and 
rganded pebbles^ arranged in layers one or Feet tbf ck, borizontnJ 
or gently-dipping, and-in others, as between the 22iid and 31st 
milestones from iCluang on the road to Mersing, and between Johore 
Bahru and the I4th mile on the road to Kota Tinggi, it is a thick 
unbedded depc^it of rather coarse quartz-grains imbedded in a matrix 
of white kaoiin-like clay* This latter deposit has probably been 
OTiTfi^ by the erosion of granite-outcrops, for il always occurs no^r 
granite, and it is given the appropriate name of “ granite-wash." In 
other places again, as at Tanjong Penyabong, near Tanjong Buai, in 
the ffituary of Sungei Johore, beds of the granite-wash are inter- 
stratified with layers of day^ sand, and pebbles. 

The thickness of the formation is unknown, but it is protiahlv 
greater than that of the high-level alluvium in Kinta, w'hcre the deoth 
is more than two hundred feet. 

Age, The high-level alltivjuai at Tanjong Penyabong contains 
logs of fossilised wood which were examined by Mr. R. E. Holtlum 
.Assistant Director of Dardens, Singapore, and pronounced to he 
" Dicotyledonous vnjod, representative of the flora of recent times " 
In no exposure are the beds veinerl with quartz. 
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Ttn-DcpoSiis ia Iligh-Lcve! Alluvium tmiside Joftore.^Outsidt 
Johore, in the Kinta Uistiict of Perak^ iniich of the high-level 
al^uipium IS tin-bearing, hut tin-deposits have not yet been found in 
thi5 fonnaLion m Johore. 

Vurhus Exposures .—The flat or genOy-tindulatijig nature of 
the country which they form makes it an tntcomniOii ihing to see 
an exposure of the beds. They are seen in occasional river-bank or 
sea-clif^ exposures, as in Sungei Ridar, at Tanjong Penyabong^ and at 
TanJojig Sengat^ in the estuary of Sungei Johore, or in Sungei 
Sembrong, about S miles downstream from the mouth of its trihutary 
Sungei Kahang, or in Sungei Johore belween Kola Tin^t and 
Kampong Semangar. Another exposure is seen in a rail way-cutting 
at miEe 3QSj4| between Bekok and Paloh, w^hcre there are horizontal 
beds, several ieet thick^ of alternating shingle and sandy day, in 
which the pebbles are of quartz-porphyry, a rock which occurs hi situ 
in the neighbourhood. 

At mile 417 j4f of KMang rail^y-statiDn^ ihin seants ot 
lignite were found’by Mr, J. B. Scrivenor in granite wash. 

Near Jo/tt^re Bahru .^—A hill is being exca^^ted at a spot 300 
yards north of milestone on tlie coast road going west from 
Johore Bahru, where an artificial cHff, 40 ft. high, gives an excellent 
exposure of high-level a]luvi[]Fii^ displaying mauve-coloured and grey 
clay interbedded with sand and ^'granite-wash/" On the whole, the 
beds are horiy^mtal, bnt in one place they have a dip of IS® or 20* 
towards the north-east, and there is some false-bedding which has 
given varying dips to neighbouring layers. Ironstone bands as much 
as 4 inches thick, due to weathering, occur in the sandy beds^ usually 
approximately parallel w’ith the beddings but soinetimes cutting across 
it. 

Near milestone 7 ^, S^udai Road. —In 1927^ excavating 

tt^ork had made a clear exposure 30 ft. high in the left bank of Sungei 
Skudai, at milestone 7H on the Skudal road, where there was an 
approximately-vertical contact of granite with horizontal layers of 
hcliotrope-cotoured clay and pebble-beds. The granite had been 
weathered Soft enough to be cut with a knife, but was still in situ^ 
as was prtjved by a number of softened quartz-veins which preserved 
their unbroken course in it. 

They all ended abruptly at the contact; none passed into the 
high-level alluvium. The alluvial beds seemed to have reached their 
prescnl position by faulting, and the vertical plane of contact was a 
fault-plane. Streaks of pink clay parallel with it suggested a clay- 
bmd in the high-level alluvium that had been dragged oul along the 
fault. Throws of one foot each could l>e measured in a succession of 
half a dozen step-fauUs that cut across a bed of clay, but the faulting 
was of very recent date, probably due to landslips. 

Rood near Gujiang PulaL —Boulders near the I2lh and 20th 
mile indicate high-level alluvium, and there is a good clear road- 
cutting through it at milestone 22 where there are horizontal beds 
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of pebbly-clay and boulders. The boulders are someiimcs as much 
, across and consist of santlsionc, conglomerate, quarb-, 
and shale, VI'lib a few of granite. In cuttings near milestone 23*4 
are expos^ weathered Triassic rocks, including r>orple shale, sand¬ 
stone, and conglomerate, and m contrast with the alluvial beds at 

V r, iliese beds provided the naterial 

lor the high-lev'el alluviuiti. 

Coastal Alluvium and River-Deposits. 

I here is liitle to add to what has been wTitten elsewhere alvout 
the Ciiastal alluvium It probably consists of loterbedded blue sands 

elsewhere in the Peninsula, and it has 
been deposited along me shore-line while the sea has been practically 
at Its present level. 

Mode i,! Origin 0 / ihe Cooiial P/om.-One can compare the 
building of this coastal plain to the gradual lengthening of^ dam 

constant itrilrm^ u 

constant, its length gradually increases. Except for a slieht ele- 

TbSch of se^ - ?ndSfeV& 

a beach of sea-sand near the Batu Pahal granite, and at various 

nfain iP sea, the building of the coastal 

pla n has gone on just |,ke the process of lengthening the dam It 

so the deoTh o^ all^^ downwards from the land, and 

iS to^be T’’ there 

surface min! k^'' , ^'^Setable-rcmains found Ijelow the 

to the sea door. water-logged wood that sank 

il«rss-ss;g£| 

pinm, corresponding to the length of the dam. is the fadJr 

The Tin-Mines and Occurrence? of Tin-Ore in Johore. 

The tin-mines will be treated tn nra... .. 
geographical distribution. ccordmg to their 
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Muijr .—Some ut the granite at ^Mtiar is tin-bearing, and tin^ore 
waii worked about twenty yeans ago at the iDih mile on the road 
to Bakti. 

Bala Pahat- -Sonw ol the granite at Batu Pahat is tin-bearing. 
Jn notes written by Dr, W. B. Jones in there is mention of 
p, mine near the Resthouse "'j but there are no tin-mines in this 
neighbonrhotKi nmv. 

Kuaia Ttihi, Ulu Enddtt .—In March, 1925, there were small 
workings in river-deposits near Ivuaia kinchin^ and four coolies 
were getting two or three pikuls of tin-ore a month from a small 
pit which they had dug in the bed of a stream, near a 

contact of granite with l^ahang \'olcanic Series rocks. Some of the 
granite contains hornblende. 

Tanah .-Itenj?.—River-deposits and soil gn the west side of the 
Tanah Abang granite hiJl WTre being worked in a latnbi^ng in 1920 
or thereabouts, but there were many great core-boulders of granite 
which hampered operations, and the expenses of blasting them caused 
the mine to be abandoned, 

Xetjr Kluaug .- — there U a mine on the south side of the road 
from Kiuang to Alersing, about seven niiJes from kluang, probably 
connected with a gTanile-intrusion. 

/cnrcj/wejffg.—There are Lm-mincs near the road at Jemaltumg, 
about JJ miles from Mersingi in iveathcred quartzite-and-shaie 
■country neat the margin gt an intrusion of non-pgrphyrilic grantLc. 
One mine is a tumpan in sandstone v'eined with tin-baring quartz- 
stringers tlial liave brought the tijn>re. At Tlu I^Iersing^ a few 
miles from the road, there are a number of iomlwngs^ but the valley 
seems to be nearly worked out, fn a tributary ea^t of Sungei 
Mersing, b a mine that was employing 40 men in July^ 1926. 
Mining began there about the year 19 and a good deal of tin-ore 
was won then, but the output has since fallen a great deal. 

Near Bu^U Wah . — ^Eu Kai Song's Jline was opened in 

Jundj 192&, and JO men and one engine were working the soil on a 
nill gf flat-bedded shale. ITiough the soil was sandy and contained 
much veiu^uartz, yet no quartz-veins in situ were seen in the shale, 

Ulu Madek . — A gravel-pump mine was opened up in Ulii Madek 
in 1924, and there were also lode-workings, with a shaft about 100 
feet deep. At the best, they used to get lOO pikuls per month with 
200 coolies, but in July, 1926, there were only 50 coolies, and in 1927 
work had stopped- 

Uhi Seitierok — Mr. G. K. Fill ton examined this district in ^fay, 
1923, and dcscrilied a valley, about three miles cast of the summit 
of Gunong Blumut, that was covered with prospecting-pits. There 
were a few deserted small hmbt^ngs and a few tanipan^^ and it could 
be seen that the tin had originated from granite veined with 
pegmatite and apHte. 
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UiM DohoL—Tmk^.y Tan Kfam Guan io WDrk a hmbmtj^ 
in rivtfr^Jeposits in August^ 192S, on Id 1244 in Ulu Dobul, and up 
to October 22iid 1^125, when the mine was visited^ he had got about 
20 pikuls of tin-ore, with 40 coaiies working. The tin-bearing gravel 
ikarsTif^) ejtposed in the hnih^iHg was 6 or 7 feet below the soil, 
and was about IS inches thick. Bedrock was weathered granite, but 
the hills to the south are built up of micropegmaLite, a tine-grained 
modification of the granite. 

Lode iij Sutfgei Tampt'nh—Timk^y Leong Ang Ele began to 
open up a lock in mtcropegmalitep in July, 1925. U consisted of a 
number of thin quartz-veins, and veins of quarts-muscovite rock, 
which, however, only contained cassiterite in part of their course, 
fn October, 1925, a shaft had been sunk for S5 feet, and from a 
depth of 65 feet a tunnel was being driven into the hill-side. Proa- 
pects did not seem to be good. 

T/it Laigghi and Tengkii J/jwcj,—O perations have been carried 
on for some years in shallovr valley-dcposils in granite-country in 
finngei Lenggiu and Sungei Tengkil^ When the mines were \i 5 Jted 
ill Octoljerp 1925, the depth of the river'alluvitini in the Lenggiu 
Mine and the Tengbil Mine was about 10 to 15 feet and the 
larang varied up to 7 feet in thickne^. Bedrock (kong) was soft, 
decomposed, coar^-grained granite^ but a large inclusion of schist 
enclosed in the granite on the floor of the I’engkil Mine showed that 
probably' the main contact with the old sediniienlary rocks was not 
^a^awal^ fn both mines the ground was broken down by monitors, 
and elevated by gravel-pumps, and the machinery was on pontoons 
which could quickly be floated to a new scene of operations when 
the shallow ground of one locality had been worked out, 

Mr.^ Eulton saw a few Hakes of moh'bdenite on the granite floor 
of the Linggiu Mine in 1922. 

rhe Middleton Aline, about one mile upstream, was let out to 
a Chinese, who workc^i it as a ktHpdn w'ith 12 coolies, getting 10 or 
12 pikuls of tin-ore per month. 

TengkU ,—About three miles east or south-east 
*- TengkiJ Aline, there w^ere two mines operating hi October, 
92near the old Royal Joliore Aline. One was a new (ombotig 

J^L reached karmig^ fn the oLher, 

own^ by Towkay Loke Hok Chow, 58 cooHes were ground-sluidng 
i e Soil of a granite bill, in which the abundant schist-pebbles showed 
at a contact was not far awaj^ Air, Fulton had inspected this 
mine m January^, 1922, 

Sfwpa Tm Janyar>-, 1922, when Mr. Fulton went 

1o the henopa Tin Aline he found it beir« worked under Kiiropean 
manaRenient, but m 1925 it hud been abandoned for some Ume. ll 
was Derating in nver-deposits lying on weathered granite, 1J4 miles 
east of Kuala Tengliil, * ' ^ 
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THnpb Latit ,—The old mining land on (.be soulh side of Llic 
granite hill Buklt Tunjuh Laut was examined in Octolwr, 1925. It 
had been worked a few years before, but operations had proved 
unsuccessful. 

Kambatt jtfjwfj.—The Ranibau Mines also were e-xamined in 
(Jetober, 1925, in UJti Sungei Payong, a tributary of Sungei Sedili 
liesar, and al^ut four miles from the sea-coast at Sungei Paloi. 
Operations were on a small scale, and consisted of slvktng shallow 
soil on low granite-hills, with water lifted 42 feet frotn a marsh by 
means of a 12 h.p, steam-pump. There were 49 coolies at work, 
and they had got ISO pikuls of tin-ore in the previous 5 months. 
All the ore was fairly tine-grained, and it contained a considerable 
uniount oi monazite. 

Bukit fc/tf/f.—In (Jclober, 1925, about 200 pikuls of tin-ore 
jicr month were being produced by lombangs in Ulu Sungei Rengit, 
on the south side of Bnkit Pelali, the karang being from 10 to 40 
feet below' the surface, .Ml the successful mining bad been in one 
vallev, about half a mile long, and SO to tSO yards wide, and the 
richest parts were nearly wmrked out, so it augured ill for the life 
of this small tin-field that prospecting in the wider, downstream part 
01 the valley with the idea of lioating a dredgingiiropoation had 
been a failure. 

Bukit Pelali and the attendant hills lying on the north side of 
ihe ^-alley are built, of a very fine-grained altered quariz-felspar rock 
tfelsite),' which apparently' is not tin-bearing, for proapecting in 
these hiils gave very poor results. The hills on the south side of 
the valley are granite, of the ordinary coarse-grained type, and the 
formation of tin-depostts is, no doubt, connected with tne presence 
of this rock. 

Buiiist .lur.—PuJau Aur is the most easterly island in Britbh 
Malaya, about 50 miles from the mainland, A trip to the bland 
in Julv, 1926, revealed the presence of cassiterile in a beach-depoait 
of black, itmenilic sand, samples of which assayed 0.6 per coot of 
metallic Un. Prospecting work was carried out in the north-west 
part of the bland, and deposits of tin-ore were found in the soil of 
a sntall plain of two or three acres, at a height about 100 feet above 
sea-level, half a mile from the shore, but unfortunately the deposits 
were too small and too low-grade to be workable. Samples from the 
surface to a depth of tour teet assayed 0.45 pounds of metallic tin 
per cubit yard, and then the values fell away as the decomposed 
granite was entered. 

Other pits and bores, sunk in sand on the shore in the north¬ 
west and on the east side of the bland all gave values, varying from 
0,2 pounds of metallic tin per cubic yard to a trace. 

Pulau Aur b built of hornblende-granite and syenite, a remark¬ 
able rock-assemblage to produce tin-deposits. 

192fl] Royul .djHjfic Sockty. 
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l*ro5pects of MintnK in Johure, 

It will have been noted, after reading the preceding description, 
ihat ail ^^e tin-nrtines of Juhore, with the exception of the lode in 
ijungei Tampenis, are operating in soil or shallow river-deposits. 
Similar short-lived riwr-deposiis will probably be found near 
granite'margins in various parts, such as that near Jeitialnang, or in 
the Linggiu and Tengkil neighbourhood. In 1922 .Mr. Eulton re* 
commended prospecting north of Gunong Munlahak, naar the north- 
and-south granite-margin across which flow the rivers Sikal, Kayu, 
and Berasau, because ne had found tin-ore in white clay in one of 
the tributaries of flu Herasau. 

SimiEar deposits should be sought for near the granite*margin 
that runs from near Kiuang to Gunong Pu.m, for a trace of tin was 
found in weathered granite on an estate on the Rengam Road, and 
this is an indication that it may be worth while prospecting the viley- 
alluvium of the neighbourhood. 

ikime of the Hver-deposils of granite outcrops near Muar are 
likely to be worth mining. 

Uiu Endau is not promisiug. 

The areas above-nientioned are clearly not to be regarded as 
potential large tin-producers. 

The high-level itliuviuni of Kinta has been mentioned as con¬ 
taining tin-oeposits, and it may be that alluvial tin-deposits were 
Lomied in the high-lev'el alluvium o* Johore, near the margins of 
tin-bearing granite. If this is S3, it is likely that large paying 
r^rves still remain undiscovered in Johore, hidden by the con¬ 
siderable depth of the fomialion. It certainly seems to be advisable 
to test the possibility, and boring-sets capable of going down to a 
considerable depth, iSO teet to 200 leet, should be used. In 
August, 1927, a trace of tin-ore was tound in amang in the plain 
that abuts on the western side of Gunong Blumut, and the deep 
deposits here should be prospected. Another possibility is the 
granite-wash from the 22nd to the 31^^ mile on the road from 
Kiuang to Mersing. 

The Btikil Medan iron Mine. 

Much of the following information was supplied by Mr. H, 
Jshihara, I resident of the Nanyo Kogyu Koshi, the Company that 
owns the mine. ^ j 

Output,—The Bukil Medan Mine produces each month about 
30,000 Ions of haematite-ore of exceptbnaliv good quality assay 
ing 64 per tent of metallic iron, and the output is expected'to riw. 
An of it is exported to Japan and represents about 40 per cent of 
the total amount of Iron and steel used by her, 

Silualiffit and size.—An isolated hill known as Bukit Medan or 
Sn Medan, 3U feet in height above river-levd, is the source of the 
ore, situated m a swamp near the left bank of Sungei Simpang 
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Kiri, al a point about 10 miles north of Batu I'ahat- The hill is 
S8 chains long measured from north to south, and 46 chains from 

cast to west, and is built up solely of haematite-ore and a kaoiin-tite 
c]ay« 

Gcneraf /?€scnfilmtt.—The highest |ian of the hill, where all 
the haematite-outcrops are, measures 19 chains from north to 
south and 11 chains from east tn west, and has an area of 16 acres 
of expose iron-ore, with little or no covering 'of soil. Farther 
down there is an increasing thickness of soil. At present, produc¬ 
tive work is confined to quarrying the upper part of the hill on 
various leve.s. Trucks, each holding one ton of ore, are filled with 
broken ore at the quarries, and thence run down an incline to the 
mam track leading direct to hoppers on the wharf, from which the 
ore falls inot barges moored below. 

Over 1000 persons were living on the mine when it was last 
visited in August, 1927, and 400 of them were Cantonese mine- 
coohes. They received 4S to 70 cents for each truck loaded with 
ore, the exact amount varying with the difficulty of the place where 
they were working, and the men who pushed the trucks to the 
wlurf got 12 cents per truck, A new wharf and new inclines were 
Doing built, and, when finished^ the cost of pushing trucks was 
expected to be only 8 cents. 

In August, 1927, the Comply owned 47 barg^ (fengifangr), 
each holding 70 tons of ore, which were towed by motor-launches 
18 miles downstream to Batu Pahat, and thence 6 miles to steamer- 
anchorages out at sea. If the sea was rough, the ore could not be 
transferred from the barges to the stcameis, and it simetimes hap¬ 
pened that as many as three ships were lying idle, waiting for 
suitable weather. Five steamers belonging to the Company, with 
10 chartered ' s^amers, were fully occupied plying between Batu 
l^hat and Sfoji (Japan), laden with iron-ore. A steamer took 
months to do the trip direct, returning empty; it took 2 months 
bringing back coal from Moji to Hongkong or Manila. 


1928] itvytf/ Jj/irric 5oficly. 
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Geolo{^ and Mining Industries of Johone 

The Uible on page 30 gives details of outputs since 1921, wlien 
the nune was opened, with assay-results. 

Geology of the Bukit Medc'in Iron Mine. 

Figure 1 is a plan of the mine. It shows the various quarry- 
faces and the ptusiiion of prospecting-tunnels that have given some 
information about the underground-shape of the ore-dcfwsit. 
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!*rt)tpcctiiig.—ln and 1927 an esiunsive boritis-i>ro^;ramrne 
was commenced lo explore the deposit in depth, rtiUi a diamund-drlll, 
but the drill could not o^w with the liaematite, and so borinfi- 
uperations were confined to the swamp, and to those lower slopes 
of the hill where no ore could be seen. One^ hore*hole alone, 
in swampy i^ound at the north-west end nf the hdl, met ™ • 
other than haemadie, and bottomed on metamorphosed shale at a 
depth of 123 feet. 

However, various tunnels pave a considerable amount of infor¬ 
mation. One of total length 1044.2 feel, was driven through the hill, 
beginning in the south-west at a height of 160 feet above river-level, 
and emerging on the north-east side al a height of 17S feet, and a 
shaft sunk from the highest point of the ridge to meet it was in 
haematite the whole way, 

Form of the Ore Deposit.—Vi^mre 2 gives a section along ihe 
tunnel, and the probable shape of the ore-deposit, and the fnlbwlng 
is a description of the tunnel as seen in August, 1927, beginning at 
the eastern end. 
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TMC HILL * the fiAfET ROCPt&j APART FROM SOIL^ RRt MAEnATITE AWt> A MAOLIW- 
Ll^e CLAY . the 0ETR^L 5HOWK BEIOW THE LEVEL Of THE Tumil 

iHFERPtO, HOT PROVtli, 

The tunnei-mouth was in red earth which underlay goad hae¬ 
matite-ore e:^po5ed in quarries higher up the hill, and this red earth 
continued lor over 150 feet into the hill where a mottled clay was 
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encf)unieredj some of it veined wiih kaolin-stringers. The veming 
suggested that the clay w-as an ancient rock m siiu^ perhaps older 
than ihe xMesozojc granite* 

From a point 200 feet from the east end, to 170 feet from the 
west end, there was 670 feet of prfniary haematite and day m jjVh, 
ihe haematite brecciated, with lumps of clay included in it. The 
last 17D feet of tunnel^ at its west end, went through 90 feet of 
haematite followed by 60 feet of red earth. 

The red earth at both ends is soil that has slippy down the hill- 
sides, and the haematite assneiated with it b secondary orCn 

TAc C7ffy,“The da^" resembles impure, stained kaolin. The 
inllowing are analyses, by Mr. J. C. Shenton, of samples taken from 
fKiints in the tunnel where the day was iff Ji7w. 


Sample No. 

6370 

6800 

6801 

SiO, 

31.80 

34.00 

47.80 

Al^Ori 

24.06 

21,5S 

21.60 

FesOs 

30.80 

31.22 

16.80 

CiO 

0.40 

0.32 

0.76 

MuO 

0.2S 

0.64 

L02 

PsOa 

0.10 

OJO 

0.15 

Loss on ignilion 

13.26 

10.70 

10.74 


99.67 

93.36 

98.87 


To gel at the composition of the original substance, it h necessary 
10 re-rakidate the percentages after deducting the figure for ferric 
nxide, and samples 6370 and 6800 then give results which correspond 
dosely with kaolinite, and with the soft stone, thought to be altered 
rhyolite, at Kangkar Senanjpr and Bukit Pengerangr 

Kangkar Senangar is only 6 miles away. As already described, 
the hilbrangc between there and Bukit ^fa^ OkJl has occurrences of 
jiltered dolerile and andesite that are impregnated with grains of 
haematite^ and il b now suggested that the clay al Eukit ^dedan is 
the same rock as. that at Kangkar Senangar, softened by wealhering. 

It should lie noted that Mr, J. B. Scrivenor found kaolin in a 
well on the mine, in 1920. 

TAc Haernaiiir and A^Sociiitfd Mitierah .—^The great mass of 
ore consists of a hard, massive, compact, grey^ suh-metallic-looking 
ore, that gives ihe characierbtic blorrd-rcd streak when scratched 
vidth a knife. Some of the secondary one is pebbly in character* 
Haematite has chemical composition: Fe, 70%, 0, 30%^ corres¬ 
ponding to the formula and it can be seen that the average 

bulk-assay of 64 per cent Fe for all ore exported from the Mine b 
extraordinarily high, much higher than that nf nre usually smelted 
in Euro[>e and America. 

1928] Royni Asiatic Sockty. 
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Some magneilte Ih t iOi) has heem seen, hut it h itot common. 

Wei I-shaped octahedral cnstals of martite, a mineral with ihe 
E^me composilion as haematite, but with the isometric cryStaUfomi 
characteristic of msnetite. were common in October, 1925, in a 
quarry" on the west side of tha south end of the hill. 

Near shule G. at the south end of the hill, are cliff^outc^ops of 
very hard ore^ containing an unusually high percentage of phos¬ 
phorus, and an esHminaiion with a lens shows that it contains 
abundant prism-shaped cry ^^tals of ajiatiter Occasional thin quartz- 
veins tniverse this ore, and dnise^ are lined with tiny quartz-crystals. 
A few- cavities contain, besides quartz^ pink, yellow, and green, 
acicular crystals of a transparent orthorhombic mineral with specific 
gravity determined as 2.&2. An approximate analysis by 
Mr- Shenton, made on the small amount of material available 
{Ka. 6742) showed it to consist of iron, phosphorus, and water, and 
the mineral is either phosphosideriie. 2 TePOi- orstrengite, 

Ke PO,, 2H,0. 

A microscopical examination shows that chalcedony is present 
in the haematite at this end of the hill. 

Fravishnal Theory as the ortgin of the HaematHe-OTr, —The 
evidence at present available is not sufficient to w^arrant a definite 
statement about the origin of the ore. A provisional theory^ formed 
by the writer, is that a plug of rhyolite or quartz-porphyrj', was 
subjected to some hydrothermal process which removed much of 
the quartz and sinca^ converted the rock into kaolin, and at the same 
time deposited haematite, ff the hid Ls really part of a volcanic 
plug, there should be very' large resertes of ore undergrounrl, buL it 
must be eniphasized again That this is not a firm theory. There is 
not yet suffident evidence tn justify a more definite statement. 

Other Irort-Ore DepasHs ht I&hore. —^Mr. Fqlton described the 
following occurrences in the Geologist's Annual Report for 1922. 
The last three are favourably situated for transport, 

Koia T’/nggi District. — The northern end of the ridge dividing 
Sungei Seluang from Sungei Persisek, tributaries of Sungei Johare, 
seems to be composed almost completely of iron-ore. For nearly a 
mile down a small tributary" of Sungei Seluang which rises on the 
mountain^ there are large boulders of magnetite, and right across 
the mountain, from this stream to lUu Telepah Kiri (a distance of 
over a mile), there are numen>us outcrops of good haematite, associ¬ 
ated with magnetite. The who'e of this part of the mountain, up to 
a height of over 1,000 feel, seems to be composed of iron-ore. 

Kuala Pulah—^rom Hu Kramal to IHu Poh there is a stretch 
of about two mile^ of hilly country, with exposures of volcanic and 
hypabyssal rocks,, including several hills composed of a very' pure 
haematite. Other hiils are haematite^ containing much quartz, which 
would be more difficuU to work, and the area is separated from the 
coast by a plain two or three miles wide. 

Uiirnat Maiayatt Branch [\oL \T, pt, l\\ 
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Kuda Pcttdas, near Kuala There is a low hill, perhaps 

100 feel above sea-level, an the left bank of the river at Kuala 
Pendas, where outcrops of haematite have been seen, extending for 
nearly half a mile along the beach. 

Pung^ai. From Tanjong Punggai (south-east corner 
of Johore) a ridge runs several miles inlnncl in a north-westerly 
direction to Bukit Suaiau, and it is composed of poor quality iron- 
ore (mostly spongy limonite) which outcrops in large boulders. The 
^rtie kind of iron-ore is intercalated with the quartz-schists all along 
this pan of the coast from Tanjong Punggai to Tanjong Penawar 
(incorrectly called Tanjong Seta jam on the 1920, three miles to one 
inch map; Tanjong Setajam is actually one mile north of Tanfatig 
Punggai). 

Soils. 

The Permo-Carteniferous Trias formations include rocks 
varying in rnineralogrcal composition, so their soils too vary a great 
deal in quality. The best can he expected in areas where volcanic 
rocks are abundant, the worst where quartzite and conglomerate 
form the t>edrock. Owing to the large amount of quartz introduced 
by metamorphism, even the Raub rocks form a light sandy soil. 


1928 ] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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Notes on Soiwe Malay "Words. 


liy C. 0. BIjVCDEX, P.LiU. 


1 have recently had the opporlLnity of exsimininfi a copy made 
in 1873 of the ' .idat Segala Raja-raja ileiaytf, a work written in 
A. H. IIW (A. D. l77Q-80> at the request of the Governor ol 
^Llacca of that time. Other copies exist, notably J'' 
I'arauhar Collection of the Royal j\siatic Society's library, which was 
described many years ago by V*an der rutik. ® ^^“'e treatuie 

on the customaiy ceremonial attending the birth, 

Malay rajas of tiMen time, and would Iw worth puhlishing. 1 he 
copy that has passed through my hands was fomerly the property 
i»f Mr. E, E. Isemonger, a Colonial Treasurer of the htraits Settle¬ 
ments. and has now been acquired by the School of Onenla Studies. 
1.1 is very' neatly written, but not always orthodoic m its spelling. 

At the end there is a glossary' of Malay words ^^eral of 
which are new to me and do not appear to be included in Wilkinson s 
Dictionary or are differently spelt or deitned there. It ^ms worth 
while \Q extract ihem and append the writer^!* definitiuns^ btit as 
the words to be e-nplaincd ar^ not vocalised, t must give ihem in 
the Arabic cbaracier. 


Jljjk, I or Jlj/ ?) erfj-flya tiatig patiji-pattji nigSri ya-ilii 
Hang bendera negeri ada-nya. “ Flag staff.* 

^_jd erli-nya barang sushi perbusian aisu 

perkatuan atau mralan utati pekerjaan tFads dengsu cJV 
melainban dengan /tra ada-nys. Here the test of the defini¬ 

tion is corrupt and ( refrain frotn attempting a conjectural emenda¬ 
tion oT the definitioTi, brt invite the help of others to SiAve this 
riddle. There is however a pssj^ge m the MS, itself which seems to 
thmw some light on the matter. It is a characlerisition of Malay 
manners and insists on the golden mean using sneb expressions 
as dengan pertetigalmn, and hada dengurt bMHeb-Ub^kan dan 
dengan kebnrangan niMamPan sakaUan di-adskan-nya dengan 
beadaan yang ^Merkam jm ada-nya. U then prexeeds as follows: 
maka orang iiu-lah yang dt-bdangkatt anak yang mejMts iambahan 
pula dengajt udab pandai ia meiiyimpan difi-uyti maka bertambak- 
iambahdiib atau ^ J^{$k)ada-nyii;saphiikattihukama, 

“ Hendakdak kamu kukumkan kerangk&ngan Pamu iatkals di-dahm 
mejefh makan dan kuhimkan mata-mu ta^kah melikat perempnan 
dan iigakkan Isdak-mn daTi-pad^ ban yak p^rkataan yang sm-sia 
dan talikan liiinga-mu dari~pada perkaiaan yajig k^ji-keii" The 
general effect oi all this is m^ideration and self-restraintj" I must 
add that the Farquhar MS. does not contain this passage; but another 
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MS., alter menyimpait iUrt^nya; proceeds; maka beriambah-tatuba^- 
laA ffeitiitu santt/r: tertib-tiyn; sofierti kalu etc. The fol- 

lowinjf Word seem$ to tie a variant embodying much the Ekame idea. 

erti-nyo tertih patia baiang perbautan dsn 
pekirjaan siitiHa-iiva i(h dhperhvat den^an iemah iembttt den^an 
bermaht-msluati, Fitness and courtesy in behaviour," The form 
ttndip IS given iit Wilkinson wiih the meanings “ neat, natty, 
smart : Uinstedt’s Kngiish'Malay Dictrortary has lendit under 
neat, as a phrase ", and lendip under “ smart, spruce, dandy ", 

.Vfl-iVw u!ar ya»s bisar. " A big snake ". 

I er//-wyfl bsrsng kMakustt-ttya orang Hu ttada ^anggsl 
^,^)di-pandang orang. « Fitting,” as applied to behaviour, 

crti-nya tlada dapst thiayan stau tiads 

dalmt di-sediakan saphti kshindak orang itu. The meaning seems 
to bf that it IS imp(}£i$ib!e to render ceilain expiectcd services. But 
the ^vord has the form of a verb, and perhaps it may mean ** tn 
demand more than is practicable under the circumstances 

Jr 0;1j Hu pads bahais Idllayu daun L,l In Pali amba 

(Hindustani amb) signifies " mango ", Possibly that is also the 
meaning here, 

J— y\ crti-nya barang sa-susiu d^ngan di-fViiVir 

baik pakaian atau pekakas ya-Hu di-ba-Aakan orang saperti makiud 
Apparently this means the satisfaction of a desire. 

cr^f-nim ya-ilu tnaksud yang terietut pads t&itthak 
tombing kMua aran^ rSU^ orang afau fow-sya habfs 

jhata seujata-uys (iU„) itu. Appareivlly something wrapped 
round the shaft of a spear. 

sa-firatt^ aias sa-s^-oratt^ perempnan 

liim-nya. Desire 

^f/. y^-Hu psyang pakaian ra}a~fa}a erlt-ttya paymg 

ubof-ubor vfartta-nya kuniitg pule/i mcrafi. “ Fringed rovsd 
umbrella, yellow, white, or red ", ^ 

^-1 J" {kawasau) ys-Hu tern pal sempadau atau 

ipaugawasan) ya-iiu tempat dalattt langkong pettnlaiiatt-tt'va (or 
^erf«/ff//-nya, the w, though written, having no dal over it). “ A 
place with delimited boundary or within the ambit of one’s 
authonty ”. Kaiaasan was the ordinary Malacca word for a 
holding " of village land. It does not ktm to be in WKkinsem, 
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but b in Winstedfs Enfiltsh-Malay I^clionaTy. (!n common col¬ 
loquial use. R* O. W,). 

va-itu sapetti yang terkani}<ti utau pakaian y^ing 
tersanskul. “Obstructed (? Winstedt s Icnadai P*' aground.*) 

Brt'hnya bSrolth kedatangan tiada 

di-sangka-sangka dart sebab. '* Tncxpected and without rhyme or 
reason of an event that happens to one (Sanskrit Javanese 

tnoga, “ in vain, useless 

. {sic: read ?) erti-rtya liadti yong la'rn fianya 


itu 

\<C±. ■ ^Lj erti~nya thda pekirj^m perkaiiSan 

tiada u'M/. (herbemran?) jadi-lah arang tiada shionah. 

Apparently vXi— means " the verv ihinR ” that is suitable to 
the circumstances. Pmbably Wilkinson’s sitaenggah. “ be':omino. 
proper 

(eftorong) ya-tht temfiat xM pade raia, “Betel 

outfit for raias”. Wilkinson has the word but does not confine the 
use of this type of outfit to raiaS- 

(iebah) ya-itu temttat fir eh psda eraag hhar-besar 
mettterL “ Beie' outfit for hiph dieniiaries and ministers ” Wil¬ 
kinson, under jSbah (T,. has flwffi t^h/ih. “ a name sometimes given 
to the small vessels (fiHapar) for ijVfA-lttne kept in a .tfi'cA-box 

(Peniinaae) temPui xfreh orang bebanvahatt ivifte 
brritama-mnia. “Betel outfit for commoners of some distinction”. 


The word fs, of course, humed from pi/i^tie, “ areca-nut ” (com¬ 
monly called " betel-nut ”). but is not in Wilkinson, 

tstiipai lircA pada orang baiP-baik. “Betel outfit for 

persons of respectable family”. This word occurs in the variant 
version of the “Walav Annals” pnnied in Vol. TIT. Pa^i 1. of this 
Tournal. rm p. 46, where it is connected w^th ^te’-chewine, and on 
p. 37. where there is mention of a “ harai *' welKhing two catties. 

^ erft-nm beratt atait thcheagang, " Surprised, 

astonished.” This would appear to be Wilkinson’s tangling. “ failing 
to recognize ”, The word occurs in the MS. itself in the following 
sentence, where it evidently means “startled”: " jangan engkau 
takut dan wHeflB engkau tangUng melihat aku, mari-lsh engbaii 
fiatninr These words were addressed by a ra|a who had lost his 
way in the jungle to a boy who had followed him from afar. 

erli-nya tiada pernah jnMnchhm bau-hoHan yang sii- 
rupa rtri. “ Unwonted ”, with reference to a perfume. 
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ee//-wyfl ntimafra; ymg ri/antet dengaa s^-tengkap- 
»ya. “ ^X'earinjs a complete set of fine fiarments But obviously 
^ word primarily means “ royal ” nr “ princeiv ”, from peraltu or 
its variant pirbu. 

£-*?, erti~nya harimau padtt bahasa perL *' Tiger ”j in the 
fairy language. (The ordinary meaning of the word is broad ”). 

ertf-nya sa^orang bePerja di-perbenti&ati pekir}inm- 

ftya itu tehab {sigan-nyof), Apparenliy this means 

knocking olT work because one is disinclined (0 go on with it. 

w-i7w pudtf name Cfitm hvah (o« > I cannot 

e^lain this and suppose the last word to be corrupt. W ilkinson has 
sitigkitMfang, *' the yam-bean 

irff /tyit ra-fffang tne/iger/aPm pePer/aan d^itgan 

.Apparently this means "reluctant”, with reference 
to doing one’s work. It can hardly be W ilkinson's fJirgAioj, " firm, 
steadfast ", but may tie a. mere variant of segan. 

irti-nyn mimbuat pirjanjian aim pekirjaatt baik 

aiau jskat masak bersanta-sama. “ To agree to enter on some joint ■ 
undertaking or venture ”. 

erlV-aya sa-orang pisjantkan sa-suatu binds ka-pada 
la-orang lain. “ Ijtrding 

er//-jtw miagadap raja siaa mentiri aiau arang 
‘ elitn barang sa-bsgai-nya dari-pada arang mettabat maksud-nya 

ita iaperti had ada-uya. In the Arabic dictinnatv 

I have found ta]awm with the sense of " separation, distinction " and 
badd means ” setting bounds, defining, boundary ”. This would be 
a highly figurative way of expressing one's deferentially distant 
approach into the presence of a superior. 

ya-itu araag yang tnelehrhkait perkalgan atau pakaian 
pikhan arang lain kurang dari-pada mertabat-nya atan barang 
tualu pan iadak yang terlebeh. Apparently an arrogantly conemted 
person. Perhaps this is Wilkinson's tenggok, “ the swaving of a 
dancer ”, 

erti-nya arang yang ntenggosok-gejok kaki dengan 
lain kakt. " Rubbing one leg (or foot) against the other ”, 

The other words in the glossary are (wrongly connected 

viiih bakaru), (wrongly interpreted " young ”), (for 

skarab, ** drink "), ^udtr semberani (wrongly explained as a " swift ” 
horse), sa-mana-mana (better simena), suam, (for sudut, 
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‘‘ nook *'), -it*_ (for setupettOf setnpat}a)f tawanm, sspan, sanitiH, 
—*-» (probably formed on Uie analofij’ of pMsfmTagavi and 

pancfialogum; it is explained as being the application of various 
precious substances of different colours i)n to some object), panciis- 
ittguffr, jtf vw Aafj, ‘ arif, budiman, banguntaiH (in the sense of nnble 
by birth), derniuit'ufi, giiinm'attf muda biliaf rayu, df- 

keta!dJ {“ being ruled "), ia-yiijannj t}ada betdan (“ something that 
could not be done by reason of a hindrance ’*), {sercfi), }era, 

jemu, femu raiM, chendera, perdu (here, ialer glia, a word ^Un¬ 
is given as an equivalent), gembol, let bit, clteitderottg, rau/att (but 
this is explained as the sensation of ^’ertigo in a high place), laitamo 
(wrongly connected with soma), bggang, (spelt 

(perei), daAtt/u (and d«fw), ^eri (and 

sa-peti), rupa (and la-rjipa), raitta (better ruffle), getati, benda- 
Aari, and di-lSHgiarai (“governed by a raja”). Further the two 
following glosses o';^ ya~ili/ saperti paf/da/tga/i pada malakgri 
gtgu hidan a tan pada ayer alatt padg kacha tiap-tiap cAflyjtfya-iiva 
bole A da pat tMap didihat, and hijU j ertunya pandangan yang 
tiada da pat telap 1 —trb) mala. Compare Wilkinson's definition 
nf ^^wdirr or pemr, and his pendar mala, “ to see stars 

I take this opportunity to revert to the word tamra (in the 
Trengganu Inscription), which T attempted to explain in Vol. IT, 
Part III, of this Journal on page 262. There is no doubt as to its 
meaning, and it is the same word as tambha which occurs on p. 43 
of Vol. nr. I^n I, where it means exactly what the French call 
" protocole " in relation to offidal and diplomatic corresoondence. 
i.e., the proper expressions to be used, and the like. The word 
occurs in Khmer and Siamese, as well as in these Malay sources, 
in the sense of a famnal document. I rather doubt the elymoltigy 1 
suggested for it in the first place above cited. It could very well 
be a Khmer formation from tra, “ seal ”, which also occurs in all 
these three languages (Malay tera). .^s such it could have come 
into Malay through Siamese or direct from Khmer, for Malays had 
been in contact with a Khmer population in the region of Ligor for 
at least a century before the Siamese came dowm from N'orthern Siam 
and overran the Southern districts. 

It was a lapse of memory on my part that T failed to connect 
tambira with tamra before. 
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Some Malay Superstitions. 

By Haji Abdul Majip. 

# 

1. The loss in a dream of a tooUi in Uik upper jaw signifies 
animinenl death of an elderly relallvej and of a tooth in the lower 
jaw tbit of a younger relative, 

2. When starting on a journey the sight of a funeral is a sure 
sign for the traveller to $ee another funeral on arrival at hb 
destination. 

3. it a snake crosses the path of a traveller from left to right 
it is considered a good omen, but if frorn right to left it is a bad 
omeii. 

4. The booting of an owl at night means to the one who hears 
it that he will receive news of the death of one of hU relatives soon, 

5. Saturdays and Tuesday's are considered bad days for cutting 
the finger nails or shaving the head, while Wednsdays arc bad days 
for beginning an undertaking. 

6. When the dragon is swallowing the sun or the moon, which 
is the interpretation of the eclipse of either oi theso planets^ the only 
sound that will reach and frighten the dragon away is that made by 
hitting the nails of the two thumbs together. 

7. The deputation sent by the parents of a young man to 
make preliminary enquiries {i^uka chakap^ not mcmjtnifig) from the 
l>arenis of the would-be bride, consider it a good omen if they find 
the maiden on their arrival at her house either bathing or carrying 
water or ctjoking or combing her hair^ but it is a bad omen if they 
find her sleeping or sweeping the house or sitting on the doorstep. 

S. Starting on a journey a man will be guided by friendly 
angels if the breath from his right nostril is stronger than that from 
his left. This is found out by breathing on to the back oi the hand. 

9. if one dreams of climbing up a hill one b soon to have some 
sort of success in lifCj ur promotion in one's career* 

10. The itching of the right eyelid signifies the arrival of or 
news from a long lost friend or relative; that of the left eyelid bad 
news^ perhaps to the extent of causing one to shed tears. 

lb If the palm of the right hand itches the man is to receive 
moneyj but if it is the left hand he will have cause to spend money. 

12. If a woman expecting to be a mother dreams of getting a 
&rh or any other similar manly possessions, she will give birth to a 
boy; but if it is a ring, ear-ring or any other similar womanly adorn¬ 
ments^ her child will be a girl. 

13, When plan ting a coconut or pEantain tree It is advisable 
to have as many children as you can get hanging on to your back 
(derdiikofig) so that the tree will bear fruit in plenty ibuah-nya 

derdiik(?f7g-duk0ng ). 
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14. The coo-ee of a shikari or beater in a hynt should uol be 
auswertrd lest you attract a wild beast to you. 

15. .A man going out to fish with a cast-net {mbttjiUa) should 
do so on an empty stomach ^ otherwise his ^tch wilt not be a big 
one* 

16. You should noi bag your quarry, whatever it may be* 
when any part of its body is twitching {miaigirai buiu-nya) lest you 
incur the bakadi of the animaU that Is, you will be p^issessed of the 
spirit of the animal which generally gives you rheumatism or similar 
ailments. 

17. To make yourself immune to (magic used by 

thieves to send the inmates of a house sound-sleep) place the 
tern pat Papor (receptacle for lime used with betel leaves) between 
the Pactiip (the scissor dike contrivance used for splitting areca nut). 

18. The flight of bees westward foretells rainy weather; east¬ 
ward, dry w eather. 

19. If your cigar or cigarette bums only on one side, you can 
be sure that some one pr^nt does not Like you. 

20. If you dream of seeing e\.dl smelling things, it means that 
people have been talking evil of you. 

21. If a maiden or a woman dreams of being seiised by some 
animaij she is soon to get a husband; the bigger the animab the 
higher the position of the man. 

32. W h^n Jishing with rod and line, you must not walk over 
{ian^Pab) your rod or line, lest you catch no fish at alK 

2j. When a man overfeeds himsdf and feels heavy in the 
stomach as a consequence (A-ewyawg)^ he can get relief by ladling 
out in Imagination some of the Jood irom his inside and giving it to 
his inends saying: Here! Une ladle for bo and So; 

another for So and So; and so on. 

24. A woman is said to be of sweet blood {darah mams) during 
the peritxl oi her first pregnancy so much so ihat the tiger yearning 
for such sweet blood can smell her even from a distance of seven 
hills and seven valleys. Xot only the tiger but all wild beasts 
on land and in the water as well as the poiopig and the pclesH (well 
known evil spirits) are said to be %'ery fond of the darah mmh of 
the tvuman during her first pregnancy. 

25. The langsiiytiT or idngsmr^ f.c,, the ghost of a woman who 
has died M child birth and is belie vied to wander about on moon¬ 
light nights and make her appearance to lonely travellers tempting 
them with giggles and laugliterp is said to have a hole in the back 
of her head, which hole if filled up with her Lrailing hair will turn 
her into a human being again. But the man who manages to do 
that must never leave an areca nut {pinatfg) between the kachtp 
lest she flies away again as a tangsoyor. 
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26. The iang$ 0 yor and other kindred spirits do not walk this 
earth with their Jeet touciiing the ground, but thb can only be 
discovered by stooping down and Looking at them front between one's 
legs (cAe/d/r kangimfig}, 

27. The moon is the truant wife of the sun, hence their Itide- 
and^seck garoe in the skies every day and night. If the moon, is 
caught up by the son, slie runs away to the seventh strata of the sky 
to hide herself. 

28. The visit of a butterily to a house means the arrival of a 
Iriend shortly; if it rests on one of the inmates of the house, be 
or she will have the particular aiientioo of that friend. 

29. The chattering of the magpie-robin murai, signifies that 
the person who hears it wiU soon receivt some news; whether the 
news is good or had d^nds on the way the bird chatters: short, 
sharp dotes are meant to convey warnuigs of a coining misforlEine; 
long, waiiing sounds mean news of the death of a relative; and shrill, 
merry tunes signify the coming of a happy event. The Alalay on 
heanng a magpie chattering geueraily addresses the bird thus; “ If 
your news is Dad news. Sir Magpie, pie^ go aw'ay; but if your 
news is good new^s you may remain there, Sir Magpie,’' 

30. The Holy Quran saj's: ” \o person shall die one second 
before or one second after his appointed time. " So the tiger, to res¬ 
pect this ruling of the Almighty urea tor, always finds out whether his 
or her appointed time is up before he springs at and kills a human 
prey, This is done Dy looking at the person through a hole in the 
teat of a species of tree with broad leaves where bark is made into 
doth tree. If his time is up he will be Seen without a head: other¬ 
wise hb head will be visible, 

31. The reason why a tiger seldom springs at a man from in 
front but always from behind his back is because on the forehead of 
every man is written that verse of the Holy Quran which declares tlie 
superiority of man to all other of food’s creature. 

32. When you sleep on your right side you invite the angels 
to sleep with you, but if you sleep on your left side you invite Satan, 

33. lo lie on your chest {meniarap) and swing your kgs in 
Lite air is to invite the .Angel of Heath to take away your mother. 

34. When two persons during a meal simultaneously put out 
ilieir hands to take food from the same dish, it signifies the arrival 
of a friend w^hu rvill join In the meal. 

35. Fulling out the hair of your beard will soon make you 
short-sighted. 

36. A woman whose hair is not long enough to reach down 
below' her waist makes an unlucky wdie. 

37. A baby sucking at the toes of its feet signifies that there 
is going to be another addition to the family in that its mother b 
already pregnant. 
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When people are taking iheir meals you must nol leave 
the house until they have finbhed ealint; lest it brings bad luck on 
them and to you If you do so. If you are in a hurry and therefore 
obliged to leave the house, you must ask the principal pillar of ihe 
house {ffdWii seri] lo represent you during the meal-lime in order 
Lu avoid the had luck. 

39^ li you hear strange sounds at night time yuu musL not be 
too ready to reply or make any remarks about them for fear they 
are sounds made by evil spirits who may be annoyed with you thereby 
and do you harm. 

40. The phosphorescent lights seen at sea in the dark are ihe 
resurrected eyes of those buried in the deep, 

41. To dream of seeing any white object signihes tlie loss uf 
some valuable possession* 

42. Catching a bird in a dream is interpreted to mean that 
the person the dreamer love3 has transferred his or her alfecllons tu 
another person. 

45, If a son resembles his father in features, he is sure to 
loscj his father before he conies of age. To avoid ihb calamity^ the 
son must have one of his ears pierced and use an eax-ring, 

44- If a daughter ^e$emb^es her mother in features, she is 
considered as pdnas or hot unlucky for the family^ that is, her 
parents will soon be separated either by death or by divorce. 

45. It is considered lucky or “ cooling^" sej&k for the family 
if a son resembles hb mother in features^ or a daughter her lather- 

46. The birth of a daughter after a large number of sons or 
a son after a large number of daughten? is considered unlucky to the 
iamily. 

47. If you meet u ghost you must not slrike at him more than 
once because the first sLroke wtU kill hJmj but the second or subse¬ 
quent strokes will bring him back to life again. 

4S* If you are fortunate enough to catch hold of a ght^t of 
the kind known as h^^niu tinggi '* (a ghost that has the appearance 
of a man and grows"taller and taller as you keep on looking aL him), 
you may get any supernaLurai powers from him for the mere asking, 
provided you do not ask lor more than one of these powers But 
if you ask him for wealth {kaya)y all he will do for you will be to 
grow papayas round your house. 

49. Some tigers are looked upon os iiacred and will not 

molest nor allow other tigers lo molest the people of the place they 
are supposed to protect unless and until some one commits an out¬ 
rageous sin, say incest for example, when they will show their wrath 
first by killing a cat, an animal believed lo be the guru or master 
of the tiger* If this warning is not heeded, then the sacred tigers 
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ihemselyes wilJ punish the people by preying on them and rlieir live 
night and day until the guilty ones stop or are stopped in 
their misdeeds. 

SO. When you visit a sick person you must not go slralght to 
his rtxJTn for then you will be taking the evil spirits that may be 
Tollowing you direct to the sick bed. 

5U Alter Cooking something on the fire, you must give a little 
of the cooked food to the spirit of the iungkii (the three cornered 
stand on which cooking pots rest on the fire), lest it gives trouble 
next time you cook again. 

52. A Vi'omari with Jong and curving eyelids is fickle and never 
constant in her a^ections. 

53. rf the bees or was|» build their nest m any part of a house, 
it is a sign of goodJuck for the people living in that house. 

54. Xever walk ov'er a gun or a rifle for then it will refuse to 
kill when you shoot with it. 

55. Never make remarks about the diseases or affiictions of 
any person lest you should be attacked likewise. 
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The Rules for some Common Malay Games, 

Written by studenti at the Malay College, Kuala Kangsar and 
commufikatcd C. Ha^ell^ {liradmasieF). 

'Pat I Pat! Suku Lipat; 

Siapa dapat, orang itu molompal/’ 

This game is played out of doors. Any number can LaVe part, 
three being the minimum. There must be a referee. 

The children placing arrange themselves in a roWj hands behind, 
palm upwards. 

The referee has a stone and walks behind the plavers iivho a^e 
not allowed to look round. As he walks alongj he repeats the refrain 
given above and drops the stone into a player's hand. V^'hoever gets 
the stone must jump forward to avoid being kicked or slapped by the 
other players. 

If he escapes, he goes some 15 to 20 yards in front; if he is 
touched, he has to take his place in the game again and the referee 
begins again. 

WTien one has escaped and is in front, the referee asks those 
who are left behind what they rq^rcsent. They each reply accord¬ 
ing to choice fone wnll be a goat, another a Rnwer and so on) but 
alJ must be different, 

The referee adds one name more and then asks that bov with 
the Slone to choose one of the names. If he selects the name added 
by the referee, he has to resume his place in the ranks and the 
fame starts once more. 

Tf, howevert he chooses a name given bv a plaver, that plaver 
has to go out and * pick-a-back ' the boy with the stone to ihe referee. 
He then lakes the 5tone from the boy, hides it in one of his hands 
without the boy seeing, and then asks the b iy who is carried, Tn 
which hand is it? " 

Tf the boy fails to guess right, he has to down and re?»ume 
hb place in the game which starts a^in. 

If he guesses TOircctly, the boy who carries him turns round 
once and the qiie$tion is repeated three times. If he guesses right 
three limeSp he is carried hack to his original place. If he fads, he 
goes back to his old place as before. And the question is repeated 
with the same penalty as before. The question “ In which band is 
it? is put three times in all. If the boy guesses right three times 
he is carried out to his place lS/20 yards in front and then back 
to his original place jn the rank, and the game starts again, 
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Some Common Malay Games 

Beh^a Hnah Kerns. 

Although this game is we’l-known all over the coiinlry, it wotiid 
appear that the Pahang: Malays alone indulge in this lorm of amti^e- 
ment to any extent. It is always to be found on special occasions 
amongst the rajas or at marriage ceremonies generally, and it always 
means a gamble. 

The rtiles are as follows:— 

1. The actual game is played by two persons, though when 
the stakes are made^ others ca:n assist the players in 
their betting. 

2. The two competitors produce their fruit, one ' huah 
keras' each. They then toss for plav. One p^aver 
throws up the two nuts and it denends whether they fall 
face upvrards or upside down. If both fall the same 
way, the other player tosses them. 

5. WTien one nut falls ^ face up * and the other ^ face down ^, 
the nuts are placed in a special 'press ^ made of wood 
(not unlike a lemon squeezerK The nuts are placed in 
according to the re^iult of the tossing: one nut at the 
bottom, face upwards, the other nut on too. face down¬ 
wards, some sort of packing being placed in between 
tn prevent the nuts slipping when they a^e c^m^>TesFed. 

4. ^liTien the nuts are tn. the pres® is closed and one of 
the players stamps on the press handle to see whether 
one of the nuts breaks, ff he fads to hre^sk one. the 
other player has a try, 

5, The owner of the nut that is broken loses and pa\‘s. Tf 
both are found broken, two fresh ones are substituted. 

Tebnr Jain (Tbrnw-inff the costing: nei). 

This game is popular with small children as h h not difficuk 
and does not require much intelligence. 

Small shells are required for the game, the number bemg decided 
by the players, all recei\'ing the same number. 

Anv number can play hut the usual number is four or six. They 
then throw dice to decide the order of the play; the person gettinir 
number 1 "casting the net'" first te,, he scatters tbe shells 
For every one playing has to put into the pool f' ta^^n ') as m-rny 
shells as have been agreed upon. 

The first ptaver collects the shells in bis hands, gives them a 
shaking to mix them up and then let^ them fall from his hands. 
He picks up the shells that are face downwards and rhose that are 
face upwards are left for the next player who tosses them similarly 
and gathers up those that are face downwards, passing the remainder 
to the next player, and so on until the last shell Is picked up, 
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beginning, if nccffisar>', ^vilh the first player apin. The one who 
picks up the last shell receives a fresh contrtbution to the pool from 
the other pbyers and putting in his own LrintrlhutiDn he starts 
again. 

The turn for throwing always goes counter-clock- wise. The 
number of counters for the pool ts not hsed but can be changed 
each time by general agreement. 

The winner is the one with the greiiesi number of shells at the 

end. 

Any one left without counters may borrow from another player 
but if the game is played with partners^ ihe partners have to put 
up the pool for their man who is short. 

Partners sit oppo^te a$ at cards. 

The end of the game is fixed by agreement. 

The exciting part of the game comes when there is only one 
shell left for every one hopes to be lucky enough to gel it face 
downwards and so become entitled to the fi^rst throw with a fuQ 
* pool ^ 
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A Naning Terumba. 

A. IJydEj B-A. {Oxon.)^ Af£S. 

Bjiii^wa maka Ini-iah siiah-silah terumba daripada zanian purba 
kala asal kt'turunan Raja yang di-tuninkan oleh AlJaii subhanabu- 
wa-LaaJa daripada hxigh ia-ani darl shurga ia-itu-lah dtia orang Raja, 
sa-orang laki-Jaki dan sanDrang perempuan, dan yang laki-laki 
bcmama Suluip ^Ikarnaini^ Raja ilakedoniap ia-Lah j^ng dudok 
memerentah di-bumi, dan yang perempuan itu bemama Sultan Raja 
MaM Dewar maka ia-lah yang dudok memerentah di-iangst 
keyangan. 

Dan Sultan Zalkarnaini liu^ apabila ia turim ka-dunja itu, niaka 
La pun berjumpa-Jah la sa-buah bahtera yang di-naniakan di'datani 
bahasa Menjapahit ianchang; maka dudok-nya lancbang itu dalam 
bahar kabir, ayer-nya hijau, dan di-ainbil oieh Sultan Zalkarnaini 
lanchang im. Maka lalu di-layarkan-nya oleh Sultan Zalkarnaini 
lanchang itu di-dakm lautan yang hijau, entab beberapa bulan latiia- 
Jiya tiada-lah terbtsabkan. 

Dalani petavaran itu maka itba-liba iiampai4ab ka-lautan yang 
biru ayer-nya, maka Sultan Zalkarnaini berbentt-lah di-si tu jerta 
di-champak-lah sauh, Jalu berlaboh Sultan di-laut yang biru itu. 
NJaka lama-nya l^erlaboh di-situ sa-haH su-rnalam, maka Sultan 
Zalkarnaini ber^^lap-Saii membongkar sauJi-nya hendak berjalan, maka 
beberapa kali di-putai-nya sauh itu tiada terbongkari dan Sultan 
Zatkarnaini pun taajub-lah sa-saat memJkirkan bal-nya. Maka 
turun-lah SuJtan Zalkarnaini ka-dalam laut itu melihat saub itu^ 
kelihatan sauh-nya letsaugkui pada sa-buab peti^ Jalu di-luchutkan 
i>[eh Sultan sauh itu dan pell Itu di-aogkat oleh Sultan di-bawa-nya 
ka-atas lancliang itu serta di-buka-nya peti itU;, nauga-moga terlihat- 
iah sa-orang perenipuan terJalu aniat baik paras-nya giiang-gemilang 
kilau-kllauan cbahaya muka-nya sai?erti bulan pcraanm ampat-belas 
hari bulau di-pandang nyata, Maka Sultau Zalkamaini l^iran-lah 
keliru-nya meniLkirkan, ^ Berempuan ini dari mana d^tang-nya 
si-mo!ck ini” Maka pada masa itu Sultan pun bcrLambah-lambah- 
tab suka-chita-nya, sebab ia beroleh baki yang demiklam Kemudian 
saub pun cJi-bongkar lalu berlayar, entab bebenipa lania-nya dalam 
pe!ayaran kUj maka Sultan pun memandang fca-kiri dan ka-kanan^ 
maka tiba-tJba kelihatan-lah dari jauh sa-buah pidau lalu di-tujukan- 
nya haluan bahtera-nya itu ka-pubu itu dan apabila sampai lalu 
berhenti-lab lU-situ. Serta la mik-laii Sultan Zalkarnainj di-pulau 
itu dan peti itu pun dl-bawa-nya-lah naik bersama-sama di-letakkan- 
nya di-pulau itu^ maka SuJtan ZaJkarnaini pun berjalan-jalan di- 
pulau ilu kartia h mengambil angin hendalc niefisehatl^n badan-tiya. 


^ Alexander the great. 

- Mabadewi=Durga, wile of Siva! 
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A. Hyde. 

Maka tiba-tiba terpandang jsada batu ku salu tulban arii-arif, Jalu 
Sultan hjiinpir-lah inc:ihat htiruf itu serta di-bacha-nya: niaka 
tersebwt di-dalam tulisan itu nama pulau itu Pulau Puteri. 

Maka di-situ lah Sukan Zaikaruaini dudok, maka tJada-lah ia 
mepfrutukaii darlpada perbilaBgaii-nya, habis hari berganti bulan 
habis taburi berganti nmsim, maka Tuan Futeri itu pun hamll-lah 
deugan Uuda Jiirui* daripada Sukau ZaJkamaini. Maka $angat-lah 
huifan di-dalam hati Sujian memildrkan hal perempuan itu, maka 
lalu-lah di-namakan o\eh Sultan perempuan itu Tuan Futeri Honda 
Kandongan. Kemudian apabi.a chukup bilangan puteri iiti maka 
ia pun beranak-!ah ssi’Oning laki-laki lalu di-namakan o'di Sultan 
Zaikarnaini budak itu Maharaja Aiif. jadi anak yang pertama 
kapada Puteri Honda Kandongan. Kemudian daripada ilu harnil-lah 
pula Tuan Puteri, chukup biiaiipc-nya Tuan Fuleri ilu pum 
beranak-lah pula lagi sa-orang lakidaki juga, lalu di-namakan oleh 
Sultan Zaikarnaini budak ilu Maharaja Dcpeng ladludah anakyaug 
kedua daripada puteri. Kemudian daripada itu hamiMah lagi Tuan 
Puteri, chukup bilangan beranak-tah bgi ^-orang laki^'aki, di- 
namakan oleh Sultan Za kamaini budak itu Maharaja 'diraja ia itu 
anak yang ketiga daripada Tuan Puteri Honda Kandongan, 

Lama~kelaniaan nvaka anak raja yang dga-tiga beradek itu pun 
be^iaidab. Maka sa-kali persetua Sultan Zaikarnaini pun memang- 
gildah ainik raja yang tiga itu mengadap ka-pada-nya serla kala-nya, 
" Hai anak-ku yang bertigUj sekarang kamu masSng-ma^ing $udab-lah 
besar dan umur pun chukup lagi pun ayahanda laratan ka-dunia 
mcmegang Jawatan ftiumercntah di-bumi ini. Di-dalam ptkiran 
ayahandu mudab-mudahan jikalau di-izlnkan Allah taala ayahanda 
hendak bcrbalck ka^shurga, maka pada waklu ini ayahaada hendak 
mencntukan pangkat jawatan kerajaan masing-masiing, supaya jangan 
jadi perhanUhan kemudian kdak antara anakanda ketiga b^adek 
ini." l.alu bertitah-lah Sultan ka-pada anak yang pertama baik 
Maharaja Alif di-hukumkan oleh Sultan Zalkamaim memegang 
jawatan ia memerenUth di-bandar Rum di-daLam Stambul itu hab 
jalan ka-sabelah matahari kidup, dan Maharaja Depeng dl-hukumkan 
oleh Sultan dudok memerenlah dl-negeri China ia-itu hala jalan 
sa-belah matahari mali dan ilaharaja 'diraja di-hukumkan oleh 
Sultan menibawa kebesaran-nya pergi bersama-sama dengan bonda- 
nya Tuaii Puteri itu turun di-Gunong EerapI di-dalam Pulau Fercha. 
Maka di-situ lah ia dudok tenipat sialang belantek besi tempat 
gemotong (?) membilang bongkahp tempat penyepit (?) betimba 
t?=berLimbal) ja.an^ maka ia dudok-lah situ. Kemudian dari-pada 
itu maka lunin-bh Tuan Puteri itu dengan anak-nya ka^perenggan 
Padang Panjang melihat tanah di-tnana yang baik akan tempat 
hendak membangunkan klana tempat daubt kebe$aran Sultan Mhh- 
raja diraja hersemayam, Maka saTelah tanah yang ter^but itu 
lalu bcrtitah lah ^^laharaja diraja kapada segala rayat-nya, yang 
jauh sudah tiba yang dekat audah datang^ lalu berhimpun-lah 
^kalian di-danam perenggan Padang Panjang itu. Maka Sultan 
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Mabarajii 'dimja pun nierenjiskan tepong mwar dl-situ serta ia 
bertitah Maiiaraja 'diraja ka pada isi aegeri-nyaj di^itukiaii bunyi- 
nya, Hai kamu sakalian^ akar di-leta^, kayu di-tetak^ taoali di-galJ; 
akar di-t^tas biiaL pengikat^ kayu di-tetak btiat peland^, lanah di-gaU 
baaL pejiimbun, iiaka berdtah-tah lagi Maharaja diraja mmta 
siapkan keakanaa hendak niembangunkan liitana itu, Maka ^akajian 
pun siap-iah ilu maka sa-telah siidah idap ^ ak alian itu^ maka ii^tana 
pun di-djrikan meh Maharaja "diraja^ Istana terdlri tukang pun 
berkerja, istana sudah lukang di-bunoh, tmka lalu di-namakan lEtana 
iln, baiang turns je.atang, bertaboh puiut-pulut^ bcrkandang 
serigud. ^laka baUaru-iah tetap tempat kedudokan Sultan 
^Maharaja "diraja. 

Lepaa dari-^pada itu Tuanku Saltan Maharaja ^riiraja pun metn- 
biiat dua nrang pengbuiu di-bawah-nya serta ia menaroh gejaraii-nya 
pengiiuiu yang dj-biiat’«nya itu, periama-tama da to" Tenienggong 
^L-gudi dan yang kedua dato Merpateh ihsang Sa-batang. Lain 
Su^ian ^iaharaja 'diraja mcngeluarkan bUangan-nya| demiklan 
bunyi-nya, '' Kertuan ka-AIenangkabau^ beraja ka-Johgr Lama, 
beriaii ka-Siak^ berpg_ngka-an ka-Maiaka, b&rmak ka-Xamng Baw- 
lor(?)j Junibai ka-tanali Jelebti/^ Maka ada perbilangan^ Rantau 
berturut dengan undang, negerl bcrtetn^iat dengan pesaka^ kampong 
uerbunyi berkatak tangga." !Maka laludah raja yang di-bawab-nya 
menjaJankai] darl-pada bilangan iiti, Zi-laka ada bilangan^ ^'Semu- 
jong l^/dl berlongkatj Jobol balai meimiang, Kembau lankh kera* 
jaan^ Seri ^lenanti tanah niengfindong.” .Maka letap-Iab perhikngan 
adal p^ka dari dahuhi hing^ sekarang^ bilaugan Rembuu Uen^n 
Xarting^ liadudab tioleh di-ubah-ubah adat peaaka yang tersebut itu 
dan barang siapi yang mengiibah nescbaya di-makan besi kawi. 
Wa-salam. 

Traimluttun. 

This genealog)' handed down from olden liraej recites the 
origin of a Raja whom Almighty God sent from Heaven above. 
There were two persons of princely blood, Sultan Mexander of 
Afaoedonia held sway over the earth and Sultan ^laha Dewa had 
her throne in the sky^ the home of the Cods, 

Sow when Sultan Alexander descended upon earthy he espied a 
barque^ called in the language of Majapahit a Lanchang^ floating in 
the green waters of a mighty sea. The Sultan took possession of this 
Lanchang and sailed over the green ocean, and we know not how 
many months he took over the voyage. 

All at once he came to a Blue Sea and making a halt there 
anchored in its dark Heaters for a day and a night. As he was about 
to continue on his journey he tried many times in v^ia to raise the 
anchor. For a space he pondered m ama^Kment over the matter and 
then went down into the sea to discover what was amiss. There he 
perceived that the anchor was fast to a box which he loosed and 
bore aloft into the l^chang; opening it, he saw, wonder to relate, 
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before his ver>' eyes a woman of exceeding great beauty whose face 
beamed and shone like the new moon^ .Astonished and perplexed 
he asked himself whence this lovely appariiion could have comej 
while his delight grew and grew^ at the thought of such a pri^e. At 
last he w^eighed anchor and ^iled away on a long voyage^ He looked 
to the left and he looked to the right, and suddenly he sighted an 
island whither he directed bis course. On arrival he landed and 
taking the box with him set it down, while he walked in the breeze 
for his refreshment, .All at once he espied a stone with writing of 
learned men upon it, and drawing near read the characters which 
stated that the bland was named the Island of the Princess. 

The Sultan stayed on HithuuL counting the daySj monlbs^ years 
and season^ passed until the Princess conceived vrithgut having 
had intercourse with the Sultan who marvelled at the occur¬ 
rence. Fur this reason the Sultan named the Princess Bonda 
Kandou^n (Mother of Birth), In due course the Princess brought 
forth a son called Maharaja Alif. The Princes conceb^ed again and 
in time brought forth a ^i’d called ^Maharaja Depengj her second 
son. Again the Princess conceived and duly brought forth a chikl 
named Maliaraja 'diraja. 

After a long time the three Princes grew up and one day their 
father the Sultan Alexander called them before him and addressed 
them in the following terms;— 

My sonip now' each of }’ou has grown to manhood and your 
l>arent does but dawdle on the earth in his ofiElce of soveretsn ruler 
over it. It is my resolve^ if G^d wills, to return to heaven; therefore 
it is my present intention to secure a ^are of my empire to each 
of yoUj that there may be no fighting over the matter when I am 
gone.” 

The Sultan then addressed his eldest son saying, We, Sultan 
.Alexander, do appoint you !ilaharaja .Alif to be lord and governor 
of the town of Rome in Stambul towards the sun-rise; W'e appoint 
Maharaja Depeng to rule over China towards the sun-set and Maha¬ 
raja ditaja to take up his insignia and accompany his molher down 
to the Fiery Mountain in the island of Sumatra/' 

In Sumatra Maharaja diraja founded hb capital; it was a place 
where there were tre^ with spikes (to climb for horsey), a pkt?e 
where shares (?) cut the clods, a place where there are (?) on 
each aide of the paths. Bui the Princess went on with her son down 
to the conhncs of Padang Panjang to select a suitable site on which 
to raise a palace fit to house the AJajesty and honour of Sultan 
Maharaja "diraja. Thb done the Sultan called an assembly of all 
his subjects gathered from far and near unto Padang Panjang 
sprinkled iice-|^te and thus addressed them:—Learn all ye men 
that there are roots to be chopped, w'ixid to be hewn and earth to 
be dug; make the roots into bunds^ the wood into chopping-blocks 
and the overturned sod into mounds ”. 
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Next the Raja enjoined the prepamtioo of all things necessary 
for oonstmeting a palacep and this they did so that the paiace was 
finished by the Maharaja diraja. While the pa-ace was building 
the workers toiled but when it was dnlshed they were killed. The 
palace was named; Its pillars were stems of nettles, it had drums of 
p$dut-puiut and fences of the sdeg^iri plant. 

As soon as the abode of SuUan Maharaja 'dinija was complete 1 
His Highness appointed two men to be Pengbu!i:s under him; the 
name of the first was Dato^ Temenggong SUCudi and that of the 
second Dato^ Merpateh Pisang Sa-Batang. 

His next act was to promulgate the following customary 
5 a>ings: — We draw our masters from Menangkabau and our Rajas 
from Johore; we have ancient ties with Siak and a port at Malacca. 
It fs to Kaning ilsat we look for our mothers, and on Jelebu W'e 
depend.** Then there are the sayings*—^ River reaches mark an 
Ui^ang's boundaries; a counLr>' provides home and entait; villages 
resound and have their short-runged house-ladders.** These sayings 
the Rajas who ruled under him carried into practice. Then there 
was the saying: ^^Semujong haa a hall on posts, Johoi a hall 
athwart; Rembau is a raja's dL^trict, and Sri !McnanU is the district 
that supptirts the Yamtuan**' 

In this wise the heriditary custoinaty sayings were fixed without 
variation from those days until now. The customs of Rembau and 
Naning may not be changed, and he who violates them shaEl be 
devoured by magic steel. Peace be unto you. .^nien. 
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Some Rembau Customary Sayings. 

By R. O. WlNSTEDT, CJi.G., D JJn. 

L Tirbit undang-undaPR yapg empal dari-pada bimtang:— 

(1) Adat biawak:— 

Adal biawak itu mcnjadi usul dengan asaJ. 

(2) Adat kubpng:— 

’ —kuboiig hu hiPggap dJ-tengah batang. 

(3) Adat kera:^ — 

— kcra ilu mefonchat ckri dahan sat a ka-dahan lain. 

(4) Adat katak: — 

— kalak ilu maana-nya meionchat >aiig baik sa-kaii. 
Ada pun adal bmvaK. ilu yang adiK 

IL. Terbit undang-undang yang einpat itu dari-pada beaeh- 
beneban:— 

( I) AdaL belolok. Tuinboh di-msok liada mengikut 
pada btneh yang iain. 

(2) Adat berangain. I'umboh di-buntul; bawang tuin- 

bub di-buntut jugs. 

(3) Adat kelapa, lumbuh di-maUi. tleneh yang bm 

ada juga tnengitul ktiiapa itu* 

(4) Adat liinau nipi^, la-itu adat Untau nipis itu masam^ 

tiada elok. 

111. Ada pun undang-undang yang cmpat di-pakai pada orang 
bes^-besar:— 

.AmpuUj adil^ tnurah, kahar. 

IV^ Ada pun undang-undang yang empat: — 

(1) Dl-bkinoh, maU^ jangan b^rkala-kata: 

(2) Di-tanaiiip daknij jangan terbau olch hidoog: 

(3J Di-juak jauh, jangan kedengaran oleh lelinga: 

(4) Digantong, tinggi-tinggi, jangan sampai oleh 
pengait. 

V. Ada pun orang tm itu empat siiaraL-nya:^ — 

( 1 ) Orang tua dato' itu uiepimbangkan. 

(2) Orang Lua suntok itu tiada berakaJ, 

{S) Orang tua kutok ilu tnendida-chda orang yang 
membtial baik. 

(4) Orang tua betatok mEnibenarkan atas orang yang 
berduiL 
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Some Rcmbau Customary Sayings 

Translation. 

L There are four ways of custom analogous to the mys of 
certain beasts: the primitive way of the monitwif-lbsard^ the 
way of the lemur that hanp half-way up the tree-trtink; 
the way of the monkey that leaps from bough to bough; 
the way of the frog that is the best jumper of all. It is 
the way of the monitor-lizard that is jnsL 

If, There are four ways of custom anatogous to the ways of 
seeds:* the way of the sugar-palm seed that unlike other 
seeds grows on the bough; the way of the diestnut seed 
that like the onion grows at the base; the way of the coconut 
seed that grows like some other seeds out of the eye of the 
nut; the way of the limeg that is sour and not good. 

[il. There are four ways of custom practised by chiefs: pardon, 
justicep demency, severity. 

There arc four ways of custom: if you slay, kill and say 
nothing; if you bury, bury deep that no smell may reach 
the nostrils; if you sell, sell afar that no ear may hear of 
it; if you hang high beyond the reach of pole. 

V* There are four kinds of o!d men: old men who are chiefs and 
wTigh matters; foolish o^d men who ape the young; crabbed 
o!d men who criticize gaod deeds; old woodpeckers who 
approve all the doings of the rich. 


* An explanation of this section is given in Jonrn. Straits Br. 
RJV.S,, No. 56 (l9lQ)t p- it is not quite cnavinring. 
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I. 


Verses Recited by Collectors of Honey in Rembau. 

Coikci^d by O. T. Dussek. 

L. M^mtaeri hormat kup:ida [£bah. 

Rundok-rundok paku di-ladangp 

Bemban muda di-bawah batang; 

Tunduk-tmidok Bujang Sialang^ 

Pawang mu^ baham datang. 

Batang pauh dari p^matang, 

Man di-buat papan ketnudi; 

Dari jauh pa^'ang dalang, 

^fendcngar saiiabaL jang baik badi. 

2. Member! hormal kapada kayu. 

As-salamu "alaikum salani, 

Eatang bemama Raja Berdiri, 

Urnt bernama Raja Bersib, 

Dahan bernama Sawa Melampai., 

Ranting bfimania Si-Liar Lidi, 

Daun bernama Si-Layang-iayang^ 

Piichftk bfimama Puteri Meninjau. 

3. M^mukul pctinf'. 

MemukuJ peting b^rlima-Hma^ 

Akan m^mukul kayu sialang; 

Hnggang ramping sa-chekak bunga, 

Pipi balus pauh di-layang. 

4. Membawa api, ia-itu tunam^ 

Patong kepala-nya mtirali, 

Mari di-chemok d^ngan hiijong lidi; 

Pawang bergantong kapada Allah, 

Pawang bertongkat kapada N'abi. 

Clhenchangr chenchang nangkakan, 

Ch^nchang mari dari meny^Iat; 

Jangan pawang t^ng rasakaa, 

Pawang b^rgantong di-rambut sa-helai. 

Ch^iKhangj dientbang chendawan. 

Chenchang mari b^rsuta-suta: 

Sahaya berpesan kapada a wan, 

Rambut sa-helai di-belah tiga. 
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4a {Jika hulari terang atau bintan^ banyak), 

CTi^nchang ch^ndiang ditndawan* 

Chenchang man di-buku buloh; 

Sahaya b€rp^n kapada awan, 

Emtang jangan di-bfiri lumbtA. 

5. Membakar lunam. 

Xandin buroag Si-Najidin, 

Naadia bfirsaraag di-bujoag karang: 

Turunkaa apa-!ah Si-Raja Angin, 

I’awang menibawa Si-Hampa Layang, 

Anak ungka tSrdayu-dayu, 

la meaghisap bunga singkuang; 

Hitam man is bukakan baju, 

Hendak menengok panau bSriunuig. 

6. Memotong sarang. 

Kain kechil pan Jang sSmbilan, 

Chukup sa^puloh dengan rambu-nya; 

Bujang k^chil tidor bSrtilanip 

Tinggal pftbh dSngan bau-nya, 

T. MeTigubrkan sarang: tymn ka-Unah, 

Ayun tajak buaikan tajak, 

Tajak datang dari Jawa; 

Ayun anak buaikaji anak, 

Anak bertimbang den^n nyawa, 

Bunga sena kembang sa-jSmput^ 

Si^ chakap akan mffngarang-nya? 

Tuan punya datang menjemput^ 

Siapa chakap akan metarang-nya? 

8. Pawattg luryn. 

K^udok di-babk nimahf 

Urat-n)^ hingga melantas tiang; 

Dtidok-lab yang empunya rumah, 

Pawang bfirmnhon b€rjalan pulang. 

Hendak dulang di-beri dulang, 

Dulang berisi sarong badek ; 

Pawang bermobon berjatan pulang* 

Ada-!ah musim pawang berbalck. 
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An Incident In the History of Malacca under 
Portuguese Rule. 

Commtfnkaied by B. S. 

Taken from the Life ml Dom John de Castro^ bom 27th 
Febrtiai^% 1500^ in Lisbone^ second son to f>om Alvam de Caslio, 
Governour of the House of Civil, died 8th JnnCi 1548. 

The Life of Doni John de Castro, the Fourth \nee-Roy of 
India was writteii in Portuguese by Jatinlo Freirc de Andrada, and 
translated by Sir Peter Wydic^ Kt., into Knglish, 

Permission given at WTiitehall, August 12th, 1&63 “ Let this 
Translation be Printed, Hcnrv^ Bennet.'^ 

Printed, “ London, for Henry' Herrinand are to be sold 
at hb shop at the sign of the Anchor on the lower walk in the Nevr 
Exchange. 16tj4 

The Fourth Book. There were but few Kingdoms in the East, 
which in the Government of Dom John de Castro did not alamie 
that State^ by diverse nimouT^ of ^^’arr^ by either Arms aj^nst us, 
or against one the other, inviting our Forces to make Peace, or for- 
W'ard the Victory; the East also saw him often girt his sw^ord for 
the cause of Religion. 

Diverse Kings consf^irt agawsi A/ff/flffi.—>faiaca at that time 
enjoyed a most profound Peace, set led by the friendship and com¬ 
merce of the neighbouring Princes; yet I he King of Vlantata finding 
he had force enough to set upon any gnat design, vras by strength, 
and ease put in mind of many forgotten grievances, which his pre¬ 
decessors had received from the Kinif^ Ov Patana and having good 
correspondence with the Princes of Queda, and other btjrderers, 
found a way lo bring ^em into a league makiiw them take their 
fiarts in revenritig an others Infuries; thev put to sea a great Fleets 
and by Capitulations agreed, that the King of Viantata should be 
satisfied in being revenged on his Enemy, and they gn away with 
the Booty of the Warr for Venturing their Viv^ in an others quameL 

n&Uf the Comnuinder behaves himself . — In this Conjuncture. 
Simaon de Mcllo was Commander of Malaca, and on knowledge of 
the Breach betwixt those Princes, writ to Dfogo Soares de Alelb, who 
was in the haven of Palane, to come to that Fortre^, for all those 
Kings being friends to the State, be had rather arbitrate than side in 
their differences; besides it was in policy, reason to let 'em be broke 
by a \^a^r, that being drained^ they might live with more Subjection 
under the peace and obedience of our Arms, considering time might 
furnish ^em with an opportunity, and their strength with Conmge, oiir 
Dominion over them being a sufficient cause for them to hate us, 
and for a li^'arr, a strong Army look't for no other pretensions. 
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Diogo Soarcz not refusing the advice dispatch^ some Ships 
Laden for China and jiaried himself with twn little Galleys for 
Malaca, The King of Achem was at this time t^ith twenty great 
vessels looking out for Prizes, with the force of a Prince playing 
the part of a Vir^t: He took some Junks of Provisions, and at sea 
behaved himself insolently to some ships of his Friends, his success 
heightened his confidence^ Landing by Xight in the Port of ^falaca. 
only to say he had set fooling on ground lhai Liv’d under our 
obedtence^ and with this glory wonn solely l>y stealth, he immediately 
returned on Boardn 

The City was in an Uproar, and the fear and night encreas'd 
the danger, many flying from their own shadows, the crys of the 
fearful only reach'd the Fortress, for they were surprised with fear 
without danger. The Commander In Chief sent out Dom Francisco 
d'Fsa with some SouldlerSt who going into the Colony of the Chehns^ 
^aw in every ones fear and confusion the face of a Warr without an 
Eneniy, who ivas by this time on Board, carrving with him onH" 
the imaginary vanity of having Landed; Simaon de ilello was as 
sensible of the King of Achem's Cowardice as if it had been an 
outrage; so sacred were the walls of that Fortress, as if to march 
towards them had been an insolence^ to look on them a Crime; He 
presently set forth a light vessel to find out the King of Achem’s 
Course, whilst he put to sea two great Carvers and six Flyboats to 
find out Enemy, Diogo Soarez de ilello with the two GaHev's we 
snake of came at this time into the Haven, as if steer’d by our 
Fortune to help the V^ctor5^ 

The Ficet ^oes /o UnJ thf of Acftem .—Dom Francisco 
d'Esa w'as nam'd Commander of the Squadron, who. thoueh ill fitted 
out, like one who hastens to a ;^uddain quarrel, put to Sea, with 
instructions, that U in ten dny^ he saiv not the Enemy, he should 
return to Port, not haring Prorisions for longer time. 

They sailed eight days without sight of the Armada, and arriving 
at an Island had news the Enemy was come to an anchor at Qtieda, 
a Voyage of tw'o dav^s. 

Commtindt^r news of Mm nni revives to 

Mm ,—Dom Francisco resolv'd to proceed, but the Souldiers mulmv’d, 
alledgincr, 'twas like a raw Commander to chase a flying Enemv: 
that their provisions w'ere already spent; th^t they came not to fight 
with famine: that if by the (Sovernfmrs orders they w’ere limited to 
ten days, their obedience would be heifer then the Victory; yet Dioeo 
Soarez de IVtello. though inferior in Command, higher in authority, 
said, ^\Tiat Captain soever tack't about, he would set upon him first, 
for he should do the Kins belter Service in sinking disobedient 
Souldiers then vacant Enemies. One fear thus laid writh another, 
thev set sail for Qu^da. where they heard the enemy w^as in Port 
e*ght Leagues off, Dom Francisco resolv’d* having him So nnr. to 
pursue: here was the Souldiers murmuring greater then before 
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though less insolentt the hazard of thetr fear outgo that of 

their danger, so as ihey follow'd the Admiral with greater signs of 
sadsfaction then ever, either La gild over their former apprehejnsiotis, 
or their souls, presaging the ^*Ectorj% created more honourable 
affections. 

T/rey see^ snd set on the Enemy .—That evening the^' saw the 
City Parle^^ where the enemy was at anchorj in a Bay formed by 
the River, at a little distance from the City, rhe Commander of 
the Squadron made some of his sound the River^ and with boughs 
laid out the channel, to avoid the Shelves, and knowing by the 
soundings there wa3 water enough for the Car^-els, lay in, as the 
Enemy with tw^o Gal ley and other Ships was coming to find out 
our Fleet; for he was told hy his spies, w^ho from the Shore had 
only seen the great Carvels, (the Fly-boats and Galleys l^eing 
covered by the shelter of a croaked wnndinR Point made there by 
the RJver) there were none but Merchant men. The Enemy had 
sent before two Galleys, which were convoys to a Fleet of Fly-bnats, 
and finding those Souldiers then imagin'd MerchanU, strove to 
Lack aboutbut the River being narrow and they coming before the 
Wind, could not do it, before we first came up with ^em; being m 
a little time come to GrapHngj the Arms and River were dy'd in 
Blood. Diogo Soarez with fifty Souldiers Br>arded the Admiral 
Galley, and found in the Moors such resolute resistance^ as all Dy'd, 
not one yielded, the rest fought with as brave resolution. The 
Victory was known by the Vessels, not by the prisoners, it seem'd 
by 50 honourable obstinacy that none w^ould outlive his freedom: 

I he enemies resistance wns the proof of our mens courage, who fought 
nol only with men Valiant, but Desperate. 

The King of Viantata, and most of the Confederates had in the 
meantime receiv'd so good satisfaction from the King of Palnne, as 
a peace was ly'd with stronger knots, and knowing our Fleet had 
gone to sea by that, concluding the Fortress was left without sufficient 
garri.son, they designed to try if that occasion would make their way 
to free Mabca of so troublesome a neighbour, and made bold by 
iheir bating us, and Cow*ardly by their fearj they design'd in the 
semblonce of Pfeace, to disguise a Vi^air; they sent an experienc'd 
Commander to Simaon de Mello, to condole with him for the King 
of Achem's destroying our Fleet, and advise him that on the joy 
of the Victory' he was joyning more force to come upon the Fortress, 
that he having so few defendants, courage must necessarily yield to 
multitudes, since numbers and opportunities give \ ictoiies; that as 
friends to the State, they desired leave to land at that l^>rl, and 
with their lives redeem the Fortress from so inevitable Ruine, that 
the World might see they were better friends in exigencies/ then 
prosperity; besides so Cantelous a message, the Envov had instruc¬ 
tions to observe what Souldiers were in the Fortress,' and find out 
hy the Governours countenance what Courage or Fear he betrayed 
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at the news of the lo$s of his Fleet; the Heart tieing a more faithful 
interpreter of the affections then the TongueH 

Tk^ Ct^Ttrn&nr of Maiaca^s iiffJittY.—Simaon de Mello per¬ 
ceiving the olfer Tri?acher>^ and the Messenger a spy^ resolved to 
beat 'em at their own Weapon, making use of Stratagem against 
Stratagem; He gave them thanks for their offer of seasonahle 
succours, and in return of so great friendship^ Challenged from them 
the usual gifts for good news^ for just then he had received Fresh 
advice of the Victoiy' his Fleet had obtained against the King of 
Achcm; and that he had in the Fortress men and Ammunition to 
spare, for their service against their Enemies: that the King of 
Athem went flying out of that Port, that in the persnte the Portu¬ 
guese had some dilliculiy, none in the Victory, These words were 
credited by the security of the de1iver>% and the Moor being dismist. 
Credulous and Discontented at the Govemours resolution^ and the 
victory of the Fleet, reported to those who sent him, that the 
Gowrnour either understood the design, or was above the appre¬ 
hension, , 

wants fyom the Fleet . — Simaon de Mello as thines stood 
was not a little Disquieted, for the stay nf the Fleet made the News 
possible^ and accused himself for being rash and inconsiderate, to 
engage the strength of that place against an Enemy, whose peace 
brought us no profit^ or Ruine glory: for having overcome him when 
ive were Inferiour in force, ^tw^ould be but a small proof of oul 
\^ alour to worst bim when equal; thus discourst the Covcrnour as if 
without a fault there could be no miscarriage; there were gone on 
the Fleet the Inhabitants of Malaca, whose wives and children with 
untimely tears bewailed the \iclory they knew not of, 

77fc people Frandscus Xavenus quells "cfn. 

The people complained of the Governour, who with other mens 
lives acquir'd glorjs '^'hen an honourable peace was more suitable 
to the States esiigencies+ then an unprob table \'ictory; the popular 
Tumult had grown to Libertinism, If Franciscus Xaverius (whom 
India then honour'd as a Penitent, the World now reverenceth as a 
Saint) had not bridled the people by Preaching to them patience in 
adversity, not only as a virtue, but Remedy, cautiously but com¬ 
passionately encouraging 'em, with the hupes of better News, which 
Ihen look't more like a Friends comforting, then a PropheLs pro- 
gnosticks; when on the day of the fight, as he was preaching the 
ways of life in the presence of a great ^fukitude, he was suddalnly 
wrap't Into a profound Extasis, as taking in the Heavenly secrets in 
a soft silence, till waking from the ^fysterious intermission of his 
senses, His pleasant Voice burst forth, in Commanding us prostrate 
before the Altars^ to give thanks to the Author of \1ctorie3, for at 
that time had God with our Arms destroy'd the Enemies Fleet; the 
people out of reference to the divine interpreters fore-sight, with 
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j^raiefull and pious tears prais’d God In his Saint, from the eatreams 
of grief beginning a more secure content. That very evening as be 
was in a Chappel instnicting the people, he so particularly related 
the passages of the Bat tail, as if acquainted with the success from 
the Author of the Victory; we believe the glorious Sdnt was the 
Interce&sour, and Oracle of this happiness whose presapng soul had 
by diverse other divine revelations, a foresight into hidden secrets. 
Malaca afterward enjoy’d an honourable peace, secured by the 
Victory we have related; but the Governour in Goa with hb Arms 
reaking in the blood of one Batuil, was summon’d to an other. 
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Mt, Kina Bb].u> 

(A Du»un legend of its name). 

By C, F, Skinner. 

The Pulatfin Dti^um hold with the folltwring legend touching 
the origin of *' Kina JJalu ”,—the name of Bomeo^s most lofty 
mnuntain (13,455 ft.),—and that of their own descent. 

The story was told to me by a native of Putatan many years 

ago. 

(Originally told hy Mentri Babii.)' 

" Long long ago, ages and ages before any white man ever set 
foot in this country, the great rivers of Borneo were much bigger 
and deeper than ihey now are. Now in those days one of these 
mightV ri^'ers had its beginning in a water-fall down the sides of a 
ve^ lofty mountain; thence it soon became a huge raging torrent 
swirling past wide pebble and boulder strewn karan^afi (beaches), 
until at one point it opened out into a large dnfiau (lake), and then 
swept on through miles upon miles of \argin jungle down to the sea. 

“ .■\t this time there lived all round the slopes of this mountain 
and along the banks of this river a powerful tribe called Mu ruts who 
were head-hunters. The mountain was held sacred by these people 
who believed (even as we do to-day) that on its lofty summit dwelt 
the spirits of the departed. 

" Toiling up this river ail the way from the sea in their huge, 
ugly, unwieldy-looking junks used to come Chinese traders. Thev 
Etrought brassware and jars which thev traded with the hfuruts for 
camphor, spices, and rhino horn. And when they had filled up their 
ships they would sail away back to China. 

" Once upon a time there came a very much larger and finer- 
looking junk than any that had in the past visited this river. The 
owner was a Prince of China, an outlaw from his counlrv', and with 
him came a mighty host of sailors and fighting men. Sailing past 
the damu he ascended the river nearly to its source. Here he landed 
and camped for a whole year amongst the Muruts, trading with them 
and gradually filling up his giant ship with much spices and other 
treasures of the jungle. 

.'^t last the day came for him to depart, and he made ready 
with his rich freight to sail away down the winding river, out into 
the sea, and back to China. 

" But no sooner had the Prince cast off from the bank with all 
hh crew, than there arose a terrific shaking of the earth followed hy 
a storm with blinding lightning and deafening thunder. The rain 

' Paramount Chief of the Ihjtatan district, 
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cime down in sheeU and the wind blew a hinricane, ihc i^e of 
which was never known before. This caused the river immedialeiy 
to rise into a roaring flood, carmng with it in headlong coutse h«^ 
trees and logs that jostled each other in the daticing waves, or dashed 
themselves to pieces against the granite rocks. 

“Night came on, and the wind and rain and iighlning still 
increased. In the darkness the Prince’s barge, being difficult to 
handle owing to its bulk, could neither turn back nor make the 
bank; and thus, being left to the mercy of the current could only- 
drift and in the end was wrecked, long before it could Rain the 
deeper waters and safe anchorage of the danaH. The huge sea-going 
junk was badly holed on a rock and disappeared in a whirlpool; all 
the cargo tvas lost, and the crew and ^Idiers, who tried vainly to 
save themselves by swimming, were either killed by falling rocks 
from the bank, or swept away and drmvned. 


“ So for three days the storm raged — and then at length the 
flood subsided as suddenly as it bad risen. And when moming 
dawned of the fourth day a party of Miimts. returning from a 
hunting raid in another district, came upon the body of a half-na^ 
man lying unconsdous by the bank of the river, on the top of a 
huge smooth boulder. They took him to their village and nursed 
him back to life. This man turned out to be the Prince who by 
some miraculous means had escaped from his sinking ship. 

" And when the Prince had come to, he awoke as out of a 
dream. For b and heholdl The river had now dwindled in site 
to that of an ordinary stream I WTierc now was the broad bosom 
of its crystal clear waters, upon which only twelve mooitt ago he 
had so maiestically sailed to the foot of the mountain? TiXTiene too 
were its white and wrathful waves which only a few short hou^ 
hack had so tnerdlessly swallowed up his royal junk and all his 
countrymen? 

“ Even now his Munit rescuers were telling each other in awed 
whispers of a strange happening; the darttiu no longer exist^, hut 
in its place only a sea of mud through which the now diminutive 
river meandered t Such then had be^ the ruthless havoc WTOught 
by the earthquake 1 

“Now great was the fear that took hold of the people and 
quickly spread through the villages. Some of the Murut Headmen 
were for putting the Prince to death, and taking hb head as a 
votive offering to the Evil Spirits. *' For ”, said they, “ this catas- 
trophe must be due to the presence of this stranger among us”. 
But others held that the Prince must surely be a god. For, who 
otherwise could have lived through such a storm, and for what other 
mortal would their mighty rivets have shrivelled up,—pinging as it 
were for pardon? Surely it would be well to keep this man among 
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them and treat him as one of themselves. But should they take 
his head as was their custom^ might not the mountain be offended^ 
and cause the river again to flood even, worse than beforep so that 
next time even their own villages on its banks w'ould Le destroyed? 

Thus it came to pass thai the Chinese Prince settled among 
the Munits and iuler-inarTied with them. He took to himself two 
wives and had many children. Years passed by, but nobody fmm 
China ever came to seek for hiiUj as no junk or even boat could 
any longer naA’igate the now shallow river as far as this. 

**•»* + + 

And in the fulness of timej when the Princess first wife died 
the Muruts buried her at the foot of their sacred mountain which 
over-shadows the Ullage; and when the second wife died she likewise 
was buried beside the first. 

And because ihe two deceased wives had been the first hlurut 
women to be given in marriage to this stranger—a pttnee of China 
(Kina) their graves were ever afterwards spoken of as those of 
“ ike teidows ihc Chinese {prince}^* [or XIXA (punyaj BALU-Ht: 
Kina (Malay)=Chincsej punya (hralay)=-of the {possessive) p 
Balu (Murut)=\VidowJ. 

“ ThuSj from this resting place of the Ktrta balu (The Chinese^ 
widows’) on its slc^jcs, has the sacred mountain taken its name 
XIXA BALU^ and her lofty peaks for ever keep watch and ward 
over the souls of the departed.*" 

^ + ♦ • * ^ + 

** But the Prince lived on to a very ripe old age, and became 
H kind of Raja among the MurytS. And he took other wives and 
had many more children. 

And from the children of this Chinese Pnnoe and his Alunit 
wives, we Dusuns bebeve, is sprung the Dusun race’^ 

As a matter of interest to those who know the Ranau (Interior) 
district p the lake or dannu referred to in the legend, might almost 
be the Ranau plain iranau being the Dusun for fiai): ettdrdcd as 
!t is by a wall of bilb ihe plain might easily at one time have been 
the bed of a lake The river mentioned suggests the Xabuk. lt= 
source comes off Xina Balu, and front there the stream flows through 
the Ranau plain as the Liwagu or Luagu; farther on sliiJ and as far 
as Tampias it changes its name to Xuanan, and thence to the sea 
it is known as the Labuk. 


-the ' punya " has become suppressed. 

^ A wide area of country surrounding Kina Haiti b occupied 
bv Dusuns. Muruts are not now found anywhere near the 
mountain. C.B.K. 
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Some Discoveries on the Temfaeling. 

By W* Ltnehan. 

{U?ith XXXVI—XUIif sketch map and one iexl-figure). 

During a receni visit to ibe mukinis bordering on the river 
Tembeliiig I came upon some very interesting traces of the pre- 
Malay inhabitants of Pahang which i describe here. 

A small sketch map shov^ing the scenes of the finds accompaniK 
this paper. The discoveries were made chiefly at Jeram Kwn, Kuala 
Nyongj Teluk Lubok Puai, and Bukit jong. 

tn no case did lime permit of a thorough investigation hence 
the fragrocniar}.' nature of my notes on the subject. The finds were 
in many cases consequent on the great flotjds of 1926—1927 which 
tore away huge masses of earth from the banks of the Terabeiing 
and laid bare the objects here described. 

My thanks arc due to Air. j. C. Shenton of the Geological 
Department f Federated Malay States, for identifying the iron slag 
found at Jeram Kwi and Kuala Nyong, specimens of the iron im¬ 
plements found at Teluk Lubok Puai and Bukit Jong^ and the 
bronze objects discovered at the latter pEace. 

Jeram Kwi 

Jeram Kwi is situated on the Tembeling abciut 60 miles from 
its mouth and about two mUes above Kuala Sat* The origin of 
the name b narrated In the Malay Anna!$. The Malays from 
Malacca had invaded Pahang about the middle of the 15th century. 
They defeated the Siamese Viceroy of that couniry ^. Maharajah 
Dew^a Sura, captured his daughter and pursued him up the Pahang 
and ihe Tembeling rivers. 

The Aimals go on to describe hi$ flights — 

Maharaja Dewa Sura fled in a boat and was poled (upstream). 
When he reached certain rapids he thought that the men of Ala'acca 
were nut likely lo follow him so far^^ He accordingly said to his 
boat-men * Kwi, KwL’ which means ^ Slowly, Siowly." Now to this 
day those rapi^ are called Jeram Kwi/ But the Afatacca folk 
followed so quickly that Alaharaja Dewa Sura had not time to 
escape by boat. He jumped into the stream ami ran ashore^ and 
"stayed for ihtee days and three nights in the jungle withoul food 
ur drink 

While my boats were being hauled over ihe rapids^ having in 
mind ihe historical associations of the place, i searched for possible 
relics of the past. Embedded in the right bank in a line with the 
central point of the rapids about five feet below the top of the bank 
1 found a portion of what seems to be a day crucible (Plate xxxvi 
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fig, 2) and Sinall quantities o!-iroti slag. A further search revealed 
the toltowing objects vvhidi were found wiLhiti a radius of about 
fifty yards from this spot: a day mould of the breech part of a 
cannon (Plates x]tsvi and XiXvii fig^ 1), a portion of the mould 
of a gun of larger calibre (Plate xsxvii fig, 2), four more portfons 
of gun-moulds (?) two of which are shown on Plate ssxvii 
(figs^ 3 and 4), a part of anoLher day crucible of the same tj^pe as 
that shown in Plate xxxvi (Fig* 2)^ a part of a vessel of thick 
day the capacity of which is small in comparison vnih its sizi?+ 
duted out side (Plate xxxvi fig, 3) possibly also a ctuciblej a 
solid day oblong object which may have been a mould of some sort 
(Plate sx.wl hg, 4jj a tubular object of day with spiral markinp 
on the outside hollowed out for portion of its length (Plate sxxvi 
fig, 5) possibly a mould for a powder tube, tivo smaller lubular 
objects of coarse gritty day (novr unfortunately lost) which appeared 
to have been subjected to intense heat, the base, "of an ear then w^ane 
basin with simple decoration^ a fragment of th^ rim of apparently 
the same vessel, the base of what appears to have been an earthen 
platter, a fragment of the rim of a large earthen pan, part of an 
earthen jar, pari of an unfinished earthen mould (?), fragments of 
potter}' with slip decoration of the tj-pe dKcribed in Mr, I, H, N, 
Evans' paper a Find of Stone Implements Associated with 
Pottery published in the Journal of the F.M.S. Museums [kU, i?2S, 
pp, 133—5). Other finds included four stone implements of axe- 
head shape two of which are composed of powderv' stone^ Quantities 
of iron slag were strewn about the place. On the '^strand” of the 
river a short distance below the rapids were sloneS in large quantities 
covered with fire-burnl clay. These may have formed the Door of 
a primitive furnace.^ 

The mould of the breech part of a cannon shown on Plates 
xxxvi and xxxvii (fig, I) is about 19:9 dm$, long, the diameter and 
thickness of the tarrel-part being 7 ems, and 1.3 ems, respectively, 
ft has a triangular flange surrounding the vent. It Is apparently 
whole except for minor breakages in the flange. Cord markings are 
visible on its rear-end. 

The dale of the invention of cannon and their coiintr\=^ of origin 
is uncerlain. Some writers credit the Chinese or Arabs with the 
discover)'. Cannon w'ere known in Europe early in the I4th centiir} ^ 
One of the earliest t}pes of gun used in England was a muzzle 

* A more unlikely conjecture is that such stones were the 
remains of the base or foundations of the wall rtf a fort. This w'ould 
explain the refersice In the Ma^ay Annals to the firing of ihe found¬ 
ations of a fori erected to repel an invasion of Pahang by the Siamese 
about 1500 A.D. The foundations and lower part of ihe w’a^fs were 
made of stones coated with clav which after conslnictidin, were fired 
from holh side^ so that the burnt clay formed a cement binding the 
Slones together. 
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holder with a venl-t:hiinnel at the breech end. in UA8 there extsiletl 
breech-](Xiding gure; of holh wrought mm and brass provided with 
one or more movable chumbeni; lu fadlilate liiading. The m^jst pri¬ 
mitive guns generally fired stnne shot, fron projectiles seem to ha.'e 
iieen first used in Europe in the I6th centurv?. 

The <i>c perdue method pjf casting guns seems to have been 
emptoved at Jeram Kwi. The gun was first tn^xlelled in day rather 
siTnailer in its dimensions than the future gun. Over this a layer nf 
wax was laid of the desired thickness and worked to the required 
form and finish. A tnisiure of pounded brick cfay and asbes was 
then ground finely in water to the consistence of cream and succes¬ 
sive coats of this mi!Cture were then applied till a second envelope 
was formed all ewer the was fitting closely into eveiy^ line and 
depression of the modelling, Sijft cTa}* was then carefully laid on to 
strengthen the mould in considerab'c thickness till the whole appeared 
like a shapeless mass of clay round which fastenings were placed to 
hold it all together. I he w'hole was then dried in the sun and placed 
in a hot furnace which baked the clay both of the core (or inside 
mould) and the outside mould and melted the w ax w hich was allowed 
tn mil out from small holes made for the purtKKse. 1 hus a hollow 
w^as left corresponding to the thickness of the w&k between the inner 
and outer moulds^ the relative positicms of which w’ere preserv^ed by 
■^mall metal nods w^hich had previously been driven through from the 
outer to the inner mould. The mould was now ready and the melted 
metal was poured in till the whole space betw^eeo the core and the 
outer mou^d was fulL .liter sTowiy cooling the outer mould was 
broken aw’ay from outside the gun and the inner core broken tip 
and raked out through the bore of ihe gun. The projecting metal 
rods were cut away and the whole finished by rubbing down and 
|H:^|{shing over any roughness or defective places. If this methml 
id casting were followed here we must assume that the moulds shown 
on Plate ?txxvi (fig. 1) and Plate sxxvii (figs. I and ?) were 
unused. If they had been used they would np:e 5 sarily have been 
broken on comp'etion of I he cast, (iuns cast in this way must have 
l)eeu extraordinarily weak and ineffective, and must have exercised 
more moral than nialerial effect on the enemy. It is interesting to 
note that the people of TreTtgganu to the present day follow ihe nn 
perdue method of casting and prcxluce toy cannon in this way.^ It 
is not at all improbahV that the cm ft of metal-w^orkmg in Trengganu 
has beeti handed down by the same race whose traces are found at 
Jeram Kwi. 

The finds described here indicate that in the past there was 
a settlement at iir near Jeram Kwj where iron smelting and the 
manufacture of cannon was carried on. The acquaintance with the 

* I'ide the article on “ Tembaga Puteh and Tembaf^a Me rah ” 
in the journal of the Malayan ,Agri-Horticultural Association for 
May. 1928. 

1928) Royal Asiaiit Sockly. 
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iiEime of the place displayed by iht of ibe Malay Annals would 

seem to show that Jeram Kwl was in the past of some importance. 
The asstjciatioii of the place wHh the “ Siamese as shown in the 
Annals, and the tradition still prevalent that Bukit Kepayan^^ which 
situated, 1 understand^ about a mile away from Jeram Kwi was 
once a Siamese^' settlement would to indicate ih^t the people 
who smelted iron and made Runs there were Siamese"^ that is to 
say one of the races which Inhabited what b now known as Siam. 
It is suggested that the dates betw^een which this settlement flnurished 
were the 14th century' and about the middle of the ISth century' 
when the people from the north were e3(pelled by the Mabccan 
Malap. 

From a strategical s>oinl of view Jeram Kwi wmuld have ijeeii 
an admirable place to establish a settlement. Enemy forces moving 
lip or down the river could not pass the rapids unless they db- 
ernbarked and could secure pnsses.siQn of the banks. 

Near Jeram Kwi is a place (which T had not time to visit) 
where, according to traditmo, the traces of the fishing net of the 
fabled Toh Ala Inang “ the Head Woman are stiil to be seen on 
a rock. The story' goe$ that after getting a ban! of hsh in her net 
she destroyed it so that nobody else could use it. This may be a 
garbled version of the story of ihe old woman who hrtrhrmred 
^laharaja Dew-a Sura near Jeram Kwi^ T record the tradition a-s 
it is lyjssihle that samethingor archaeological interest may l>e found 
at the spot. 

Kuala Nyonji. 

Kuala Xyong is situated alKUit 2S mi'ey fmm the nutulh of the 
Tcmbeling and a few miles from Kuala Tahan. Tt is the scene of 
the discov'eries which form the subiect of Mr. Evans^ papers On a 
Find of Stone Implements .Associated with Pottery'"' and “ Further 
notes on Stone Implements Associated with Pottery'"" published in 
\^:i!ume xii of the Journal of the F,M.S, Museums (pp. 133—5^ 
143—4), The discoveries w^ere made in a broad po-^sage furrowed 
by the flood of 1926—27 through a fanpni^ or promontory' of the 
ris'er. 

Of the four stone implements founrl bv me here two arc of 
ordinary' ty'pe. The other two are of a kind I have not seen before. 
That shown on Plate xsxviii (fig, S) is a flint of a reddish-brown 
colour, highly polished, too thin perhaps lu have been used os an 
a.te-head. It was found In close pmsimity lo iron oxide and may 

^ It is recorded that Pahang was under the rule of E^lembaog 
in the 14th century . The '^J>iamese'‘ were the dominant people 
tliere in the iSth century, 

^ For the meaning of moBg (variant vide Hurgronie's 

* The .Achehnese " (English translation) \ol, I p, 265. 

Mitrnai Mohyan Brunch fVol. AT, pt, TV. 
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have been coloured thereby. The implement shown in Plate xjexLs 
(J igs. 1 and 3 ) is a Itard bruwnlsh-grey stone. One of the fsisteiiings 
binding the stone to its handle left its impression all around. 
The notch at the haft end may have been used for the accommodation 
of a fastening to relieve the pressure on the handle when a blow was 
delivered. There is a small fracture at the central point of the free 
end of the stone possibly caused by usage. Utberwise the surface 
of the stone seems natural. Bronze and iron implements m their 
earlier stages sonietimes tended to follow the older stone iniplemenis 
in shape, A comparison between this implement and the iron tool 
shown on the same plate (JLigs^ 2 and 4) which was discovered at 
TiSrtibtik Sitimf Pekan District, illustrates this |Kjin[. 

Kut the most interesting discovery at Ruala Nyong was that of 
large quantities of iron siag from smelting operations which were 
found by the side of one of the small pools with which the place was 
dotted. This spot was probably under water on the occasion of 
previous investigations there. As we had nci digging loois with us 
and time did not permit^ the extent of the layers of slag was not 
ascertained, in conjunction with the metal were found some blocks 
of iron ore, probably haematite^ and some pieces of partially smelled 
ore. Sq bronze objects have been discovered at Ruala Nyong, As 
it is jxtssible that the scene of the finds at KuaJa Kyong nuiy become 
the new bed of the river in the course of the next rainy season I he 
prosecution of further iitvestigatiuns there is a matter of scune 
urgency. 

Tduk Lubok Puai. 

The objects found at this place, which is situated abi>ut B 
miles up the Tembeling were dLscovered by Haji Wan Musa of Jong 
Berlaboh shortly after the big flood, Baji Wan Musa informed me 
that the stone and the iron specimens were got on the rocks on tlie 
left bank of the Tembeling^ at I'eluk Lubok E^oai and the bronze bowl 
and um lid ” in the waters of the river at Batu Pasir Garam a 
short distance below that place^ 1 did not inspect the scene of the 
finds. 

I’he imn tools found were eight in number two of which are 
shown on Plate xl (figs, i and 5). One U^^ale ,d fag. IJ is tint, 
thin and sharpened at one end. It is about 24.7 ems, long. 
Another (Plate xl fig. 5) has a length of about S7 cms. One 
end is hammered out to a sharp edge. At the other end is a socket, 
judging by the smailne:$s of the stjckei and the distribution of the 
w'eight of the implement it would seem as if the handle did not end 
with the socket but ran through it and the tool w'ere worked hy a 
iwo-handed grip one on each side of the socket. Two implements 
of the saiue type have been discovereti at Klang, and at .^n^l 
near Ipoh.' 

‘ Vide Ewns Slab Built Graves in Perak Journal of the 
F.M.S. .Museums, Vof, sil, I92ii, pp- 

I92fij Society, 
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Through the kindness of Che' Mahmud .%r.C.S.j Assistant 
biiitricL Cfhcer, Ruantan into whose pt^ss^ission they had come, I 
was enabled ti> add two olher imn imniemems from the same hoarcl 
to my collection. One of these is shaped raiher like a lalchion, 
sharpened on the inner side of the curve and blunt on the outside. 
It is hafted and socket-less, and has a length of 17,9 cnts. It is 
similar to an implement discovered by me at Bukit Jong, Plate x) 
tig. 2) and, (except for the absence of n socket) to two implements 
found in ancient graves at Sungkai and Sengat. Perak.* 1 he other 
implement ubiained from Che' Mahniud is a socketed tiail 23 cms, 
lon|; with flattened triangular shaped head and broad cmting edge. 

L have seen an Iron implcmeni from this hoard which was 
presented to His Excellency Sir Hugh Clifford, T recollect that it 
was a tool resembling the triatigu[ar*headed tool which 1 have just 
described. Haji Wan Musa informs me that two similar iniplements, 
together with a tool resembling those figured as 3, 4 and S on 
Plate xh from the same hoard arc in the possession of His Highness 
the Sultan of Pahang. 

J'he stone celts found at I'eluk Lubok Ptiai are of the ordinary^ 
type. One is shown on Plate x.xxviii (fig. 1) as being an un 
tfcsuativ good specimen. It is a meteorite, 24 cm$. in length and is 
wTirn thm from usage as a sharpening stone. 

The most interesting relics discovered at Tefok Lubuk Puai are 
two moulds of stone for the casting of leaf-shaped broiue or iron 
spear heads (Plate xli). These are of the lyp^ known as open 
moulds which in Europe, have been found in association with 
Hroiue Age setltements. They arc 27 and 30 cms. in length. The 
shape in one ( fig, I and 3> is deeper and mEjre symmetrical than that 
in the other (fig. 2 and 4). One side of the former seems to have 
been used as a sharpening stone possibly for finishing off the weapon 
after casting. These moulds are, I think, the first of their kind 
found in Malaya. 

Near the stone moulds was found an object resembling ^ 
finger-ring (Plate .xlii, fig. 2J. The black stone of which il is 
cor:iiI>c^*d is similar to that of the bracelet discovered at Bukit Jong. 
It is not of unuorni thickness. It may be (what it looks like) a 
tinger-ring (though too small for an adultor a lalisman, or perhaps 
a primitive form of currency. 

The bronze bowl reproduced on llate x.xxviii fig, ^ of 
thin highly finished metal- 1 1 is without deconitioii except that 
faint ring markings are visible on its exterior. The diameter of the 
mouth of the Lunvl is 14 cms. Its base ts missing. 

J^erhaps the most interesting of the finds on the TembelinE is 
the bronm ’ (le.vt figure I) which came into my possession 
through the kind ofliccs of Che' Mahmud. It was found in ck^ 


= ibid. 
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proximity to ihe brunzc bowl which I have just described. It is d 
drcubr object 69 cins, in diameter, with a part nnssihg. [t is per¬ 
forated in nine places iiossibly owing to defects in its ca.stine. The 
face nf the “ lid " Is decorated with representations of a ten-pointed 
sun (?), concentric circles, numerous small circles, linear oma- 
mentation, and the figures of two crested long-beaked (?) long tailed 
birds with wings out-spread in flight, possibly meant to represent 
pea-cocks. The original decoration was obtained from a mould 
and stands out, On the outer part oi the lid " where a clear 
impress was not obtained, the design of the original ornamentation 
is copied in roughly incised work. The representation on the face 
may have some symbolical significance. At the back of the object 
are the remains of a rim of thin metal running around the edge. 
Hetween rim and edge is a rest to support the “lid" on the 
receptacle, which it was designed to cover. The back is plain. The 
boss is of thicker metal than the other parts w'hich, except for the 
rim, are of uniform thickness. (PI. xHi). 

The elaborateness of the object, its size and composition go to 
indicate that it was not the cover of a vessel designed for domestic 
or other common purposes for which earthen-ware utensils were more 
suitable and more readily available. I suggest that it formed the 
lid of a bronze um used as a receptacle for the body of a chief 
after his death anil Iwforc cremation. The practice of thus dis- 
[jositig nf the dead iMaly of a prince or noble of high degree before 
it was burnt is still in force amongst the modern Siamese,* 

Near the lid and bowl just described was found a brownish- 
ailottred stone implement (Plate xliii fig. 3) on the worn cutting-edge 
of which arc faint traces of red (iron oxide?). Like the stone 
intplenienls found at Kuala Xyong (which it somewhat resembles) 
it may have been a metal-worker's tool. 

Hukit Jong- 

bukil Jong lies about a mile below Teluk Lubitk Puai. The 
Slone bracelet shown on Plate xxxviii (fig. U) was found bv a 
boy from the neighbouring village on the up of the sleep rocky left 
bank of the 'I’embeling, half embedded in the soil, a few days before 
my visit. The bracelet is made of black stone with rounded' exterior 
in Its inner circumference it has shallow grooi>es possibly caused in 
the process of manufacture. Its diameter on one side is about 
5,S. ctns. and on the other about 5 7 cms. The Malays describe it 
as a fairy-drctei {gelans jin) and credit its wearer wi'ih the gift of 
invulnerability. A fragmeni of apparenUy a somewhat similar tvne 
of ornament has been found at Xyik near Kuantan.* 

Accomp.inied by the founder ol the bracelet, I visited the spot 
where it was picked up. I’he impression made by it in the soil was 

‘ Vide Ciraham^s “ Siam " 3rd edition VoT I IMV scfi 

- Vide Evans on * Stone built Graves in Perak ” t.c.t. ^ 
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sSiJi evidenL Close by, 1 found SEtiall fragments of rough potter>% 
an iron miplement (Plate si fig* 7), a small (ragment of the rim 
of a bronze vessel, the fragment of anutlwr bmnise object fiecoralec! 
vvilh wavy ]mcs (Plate xsxvii fig. 7) possibly part of a plaque or 
i^f ihe fUUened portion of a vessel. 

In a runnel leading from the same sptjt down to the river T 
discovered six ancient iron implements (Plate xl fig, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 
and 12), The falchion-shaped object (fig, 2) is of a similar t>pe 
to one of the implements found at Telok Lubok Puai w^hich 1 have 
already described. The three chisel-like tools (figs. 3, 4^ and 8) 
have rounded hafts and heads sharpened and hammered fiat. The 
object (fig 6) is apparently a scraper, ft may also have been used 
a knife. Figure 7 is that of a knife. The sman-socketed 
ase(fig. 12), If straightened, would rather approKimale, in 
appearance to that shown as fig, 5 on the same plate, Most ol the 
implements described seem to have been miners' or metal-w>rkcfFi’ 
tnols. 

The qitoit-like object (shown: on Plate xlii fig. 1) was also dis¬ 
covered at Bukit Jongr As the finder had died T was unable to 
ascertain in what circumstances it was obtained. It is of highly 
polished, light-greyish stone of which the grain is visible in paris. 
Tl is sharpened all around the edge. Both sides are rounded but the 
bewlling is more pronounced on one side, Ils diameter is t4.4 cms.. 
while the diameter of the inner circle is 6J ems, at one side arid 
slightly le:5$ on the other. On the circumference of the inner circle 
are faint incised lines apparently caufM?d in the prwess of mamn 
faettare. .A similar object which has also come into my possessiini 
was picked up on the strand of the nver at Pasir Kuang a short 
distance below Bukit .Tong (Plate xxwiii fig. 10). This is of a 
greenish colour. The diameter of the ohiect Is 17,3 ems, and of iLs 
inner circle is 6.6 cms. Its outer edge is jagged while the inner edj:;e 
is highly polished and has lost any traces, which may originally have 
been left in the process of the manufacture. 

Quoit-like objects of stone of a similar type to those here 
described have hwn found in the wash-boxes at the Kemabid 
hTydrauIic Mine Negri Scmbilan,^ 

It is uncertain what these stone discs were used for, Dne theory 
is that they were religious s>-mbols of 5gime sort. Afr. Evans points 
out that the larger specimens are neminisceni of a certain type of 
club head from British Guinea. The tagged edees (caused by con¬ 
stant usage) of the specimen found at Pasir Kuang would go ti> 
support the view that it was a weapon. 

Dato^ Stia Jaya, late Malay Secretary to H. H. the Sultan of 
f^ahang, informed me some years ago that aborigines were known to 

* Evans " Ethnology and .Archaeology of the Malay Peninsula " 
page 136 rt pJ. xxxviL 

1928] Royal .Uktk Smdy. 
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wear such fibject^, when, found, as a s<ir[ of buckle (or |x»ssibly a 
talisman) tiH around their waisL 1’he Htui'ble ^fr, A. F. 
WorthinnliJn who has seen the discs cimsiders ihat they may have 
formed the protoupe of a certain [:ommi>n ijpc of jade ornameiitJ 

rhe people then whose traces were found at Bukii |(}njs wore 
stone omaniefils used bronze utensils comparatively highly finished, 
gind iron implements crudely wTciught. The indications are that they 
were early Iron Age settlers who had not yet discarded attractive 
kinds of stone for special uses, and who were skilled in the working 
of bronze but were novices in the working of iron. 

Other objects found in the TembeKnR are two solid sinne 
roundels. One was picked up at Jeram Aur. It has a diameter on one 
side of 6,4 ems^ and on the other, b.9 cms. Its thickness varies from 
about 1 .4 cms. to 1,6 ems. The side with the larger diameter is more 
roughly hnished than the other. The second disc (Plate icxsviif 
Tig, has a diameter of 5,4 cms, on one side and 5,7 cms, on the 
other. It was found at Pasir Merting. Its maximum thtekneSuS is 
abimt I cm. The edges of both discs bear ring markings. stone 
disc of a type similar to those here mention^ has been found at 
Kiiala N'vong,* * It Is possible that these objects were used as 
stoppers for receptacles of some sort. 

The high-way of inland communication hetween Pahang and the 
more northerly countries in I he Peninsula hn$ always Ijeeti the Tem- 
beling. The Siamese in Pahang on Iheir defeat by the Alalays 
about the middle of the Isth century'' retreated up that river,* The 
ruler of Ligor followed the same route' after the repulse of hh 
inv^ading forces aixmt the end of the 15th centurv. This fact and 
the relics Found at Jeram Kwi, Koala Nyong, Teluk Lubtjk i^uai and 
Bilk it Jong which I have here described lead to the conclusion 
that in the past the valley of the Teml>:?lini; was much mure 
extensively inhabited than it b at the present day.* 

“ r (- the custom prevalent amongst w^omeo of the Mush^ 
tribe in Sixim of wearing large silver discs which ate reEiarded as heir¬ 
looms and held very precious fGrahaniFi Siam ” Srd edition 
VoLTp. 141), 

~ Malay -Annals, 

• Malay ,\nnals, 

* Fvans '' Further Notes on Sbme fniplements Ass^iciated with 

Pottery 
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l>iscoveHes on tbe T^mbdiitg 

Explanation of Plates, 

Plate XXXVI. 

Clay objects found at Jcram Rwi. No, j is a mould ot the 
breech part of a fiun. Nos. 2 and 3 arc probably crucibles. No. 4 
is solid and may have been used as a mould of some sort. No, 5 
may be part of the mould of a tube used for inserlirtg powder into 
the vent of a eun- It has spiral markings in the outside and is 
partially hollow. 

Plate XXXVII. 

Clay gun-mouids found at Jeram Kwi. No. 1 gives another 
view of the mould shown as No, 1 on Plate xxxvi, 

Plate XXXVIll, 

Nos, 1, 2 and 3, stone cells from Kuala Nyong and Teiuk 
Lubok Puai. No, 4 stone celt from Samas on the Tembeling. No, 5 
stone bark-pounder from the Tanum near Kuala Merapob, No. 6 
upper part of bronze bowl from Bukit Jong. No. 7 part of bronze 
plaque or vessel from Bukit Jong. No. 8 polished flint implement 
of reddish-brown colour from Kuala Nyong. No. 9 stone disc from 
Pasir Merting on the Tembeling, No. 10 quoit-like object of 
greenish stone from Pasir Kuang near Bukit Jong. ,Vo. I ! stone 
bracelet from Bukit Jong. 

Plate XXXIX. 

Stone a^d iron impiements. Nos. 1 and 3 implement of 
reddish grey stone from Kuala Nyong. Nos. 2 and 4 ancient iron 
tool with socket from remains of a brick building at Tambak Siam 
Pekan District. ' 

Plate XL. 

.Ancient iron implements. Nos. 1 and 5 were found at Teiuk 
Lubok Puai. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, S and 12 at Bukit Jong. These are 
described in the text. No. 9 was dug up in padi fields at Ultj Ayer 
Hitam, Pekan.^ Its length b 20,3 cm. It may have been a hafted 
spear-head. Nos, 10 and II were found on the banks of the river 
Merchong, Pekan Dbtrict. ITieir use is unknown. No. 13 is shown 
also on Plate zxxix. No. 14 b a knife found at Tambak Siam, Pekan 
district. No. 15 was found on the site of an ancient brick structure 
at Pekan. It seems to be part of a spike or nail. 

Plate XU. 

Open stnne moulds for casting bronze or iron leaf-shaped spear¬ 
heads. Both obverse and reverse sides are shown. 

Plate XI.II. 

Bronze " urn-ltd found near Teiuk Luhok Puai 
Plate XLni. 

Fig.l—Quoit-like object of Ught-grej-fsli stone found at Bukit 
Jong, Sungei Tembeling, 

Fig. 2—Stone finger-ring (?) found at Teiuk Lubok Puai, 
Sungei Tembeling. 

Fig. 3—Brownish-coloured stone implement picked up at Batu 
Pasii Garam near Teiuk Lubok Puai, Sungei Tembeling. 

1928J Rftyai Asiatic Society. 





NoteK on the remaiiiB of some ancient brick 
structures in Pekan district. 

By W* Linskan, 

{Pinter XLIV^XLV}. 

While I was slationcd in Pekan in L92S Lhe Lracis of four old 
buildinj^ tame to light. Oi one {Tambak Si&m) 1 have preserved a 
fairly full description. My notes on the others were unfortunately 
damaged in the big floods. Some of the specimens obtained are 
missing uwing to the same cause. 

Tambak Siam, 

Tumbak Siam where the ftrst discovery was made was^ as the 
name indicates, an artiflcial mound situated at Langgar on the left 
bank of the Pahang river m the Penghulu's land. Tlie name, the 
tradition that the mound was of pre-Malay origin and the fact that 
a large unfimished canal called Farit Siam and a pool styled Kaiam 
Siam (also nepuledly pre-\!alay) were near hj% induced me to 
undertake excavations. 

Ala depth of about two feet^ after the removal of quaotities of 
loose bricks, the remains of a brick wall were discovered. Following 
this around we laid bare the walls of a quadrilalcraJ brick structure 
(Plate xiiv). What remained of the walls measured about Ij/j feet 
at its greatest heighl, with a breadth of about 1| feet. The walls 
were about 20 feet long on the northern side, the lengths of the 
souLhem, eastern and western sides being about 24 feet^ 16 feet and 
24 feet respectively. The smallest brick found measured by 
4" by 23^/'weighing 5J4 Ihs, while the largest measured 12" by $14"' 
by ly/* and weighed IS lbs. The greatest number of layers of 
bricks found was six. No nmtertaf had been to bind them 
together^ ITie entrajice to the building was at the northern corner 
facing in the direcLion of the river Pahmig Tua. 

.After the wails had been laid bare the inlericM" was excavated 
and the following articles were found at a depth of about two feet:— 
a tiny strip uf copper, a small sea-sbell, quantities of fossU damar, 
and numerous fragments of pottery' (earthen-ware and porcelain). 
About half a foot h^wer down we came upon a quantity of baked day 
interspersed with charcoal and gravel—evidently the fire place. At 
thb level were found four gun-flint^p a socketed iron tool (plate xl 
fig. lS}f iMtl of an iron knife or cutting implemeni (plate xl fig, 14), 
a human tooth, fragments of rough pottery and a small fire-hardened, 
grooved article. The iron tool with socket is an obsolete form of 
impietnenlp mim^as}. It seems similar in shape to a broitze 

tek discovered in mines at Kenabui, Negri Sembilan, a photograph 
of which is shown ipn page ISS of Dr, Winstedt's Malaya.'" 
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Sufticiently numerous frapnents of a porcelain disb were found to 
enable me to identify it as being of a type simiJar to an early Ming 
piece described by Gulland in his book on Chinese Porcelain (Vol. I 
page 149^ IlluBtration No. 223). 

Kuala Chinn 

The finding of unusually large bricks in the Chini river at 
Bintang near its junction with the l^ihang (about 40 miles from 
Pekan) put me on the track of the nest discovery. 

On my way to the head waieis of the Rompin overland via 
Lake Chini ^ I had the bank oi the river Cbini, near where the brkks 
were founds excavated, Diggitig reveaJed the foundations of a 
building of a similar type to that at Tamftai^ Stam. The finds were 
few pDSaibly owing to the fact that part of the foundations of the 
building had disappeared in iJie waters of the river^ nor had I 
lime to make a thorough investigation of the site. A few fragments 
of pottery', a glass beadp and some pieces oi fossil damar were 
found. Near tlie site of the building is an old gmve-yard in which 
a pair of uninscribed tomb-slones of Achehnese pattern were found. 
The stones are of a dale prohabty not later than the end oi the Uth 
century,^ 

The local Malays informed me that when digging grav® therfip 
they frequently came across fragments of pottery some specimens 
of which ihey showed me—^^an indication I ha I the site was occupied 
before the place came to be used as a grave-yard—perhaps by the 
same race that built the neighbouring brick structure, 

Pekan. 

Ejtcavations were next undertaken on Che Ahmad's land in 
Pekan near the padang. Here while the line of the fouadations was 
tolerably plain ^ nothing remained of the building. When the debris 
of the more modern structures on the same site had been cleared 
away a few fragments of rough potteryp small quantities of ruddle, 
part of an iron object (plate xl fig. 15) and four stone impiemenls 
(iKiiu iintuf), one in an unfinished stalep were found. The few 
bricks discovered were like those at Tdmbak Stam and Kifola Ckini. 
The late Sullan Mahmud is said to have had excavations carried 
out on this site. It is not known what finds he made. 

Pengkalcn Du rten. 

The remains of the next building discovered were at Pengkalen 
Ourien on the Bebar riv'er about 30 miles from its mouth, near a 

place called Padung Skm. The locality is iu the heart' of the 

^ The Achehnese invasion of Pahang which look place in the 

early part of the I7th century had spent itself by about the end of 

the century. 

192S| Royal Asiatic Seddy. 
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junglfr far from any Malay Village. Tbe head-man of the local 
Jakim put me on the track of this discovery by pointing out a spot 
where he had found a stone LmpIeTnent On eitcavatlon 

I came upon the site of a brick structure. Unlike those of the 
buLEdings at Tam&Gk Siam and Kua!^ Ch^fti the bricks had mostly 
cnimblcd Into fragments. Owing to erosion of the river bank part 
of the site bad disappeared in the river- The following objects were 
discovered at a depth of about a foot:—a small undamaged far of 
Sawankalok ware (Hth century} with greyish-green crackle glaze 
worn away at the base^ some fragmenls of potter>' including part of 
an eared earLhen^ware vessel^ a small fire-hardened grooved article of 
a substance like charcoal resembling that found at Tamb^k Siamj 
small quan lilies of ruddle^ fossil damar, and the fragments of a 
larger iron cauldron. 

The jar has a grey-green crackle glaze wbith is wom away at the 
base. It has a small purple splash at the mouth. WTica on leave in 
1926 I took the c^poriunity of submitting it to Mr, Rackbam, Keeper 
of the Deparlnient of CeramicSg \'ictoria and Albert Museum. He 
identified it as a product of potteries which existed at Sawao Kalok 
(to the north of Bangkok) in the I4th centmy* 

The simiiartLy in the type of bricks used^ and the finding of the 
same tjpc of article both at Tambak and Peng Aden Durkn 

point to the view thai the bulEdin^ at Ti^mbak Sidm^ Kualu Chini 
PekuR, and Paigtakn Duricn are of the same period. If we acc^t 
the gun-flints found at Tambak Skm as being contempomiieous with 
the original structure^ and if we assume that Oint-locks were 
introduced to the Eat^t from Europe* then the building cannot have 
been constructed before 1615 A.l>. on which dale hint-locks were 
first used in Europe. Bat the small bulk of the flints, their heaviness 
in comparison with their bulk* and their sharpness cnake it pebble 
that these objects forced Lheir way down to the floor of tbe building 
and that they are the reiica not of the original occupiers but of more 
modern occupiers of the same ^te. it is recorded, for instanc:e* in 
the Journai of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland (VoL I* 
I't- l^age 10b) that a gun-Him was found in a lake-dwelling at 
the same ciepth aa a Hint arrow-head. 

If we reject the ev^idence of the gun-flints as to age there is 
the find of Sawan Kalok pottery at Pmsk^lcn Dt^rien which indicates 
ihat tbe buddings could not have been built before the 14th century, 
1 raditiDu has it that Tambak Siam is of pre-Malay origin. The 
Malays conquered Pahang about the middle of the 15th century 
tihe first Malay ruler of Pahang died in 1475 A,D,). The date of 
the structures then may lie between the 14th and the middle of the 
liillDWing century. 

It is possible that the structures continued to be used after 
the ^lalay conquesl uf E^ahang, The Siamese regjme was upset 
1»ut iKJl all of that race were driven out of the country. Many of 
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them must have remained and ultimately become absorbed by the 
Malays. The Hikayat //uifjf Tuah written in the 16th century 
records that the people of Pahang spoke a mised language.* Thw 
there are seeniing anomalies in the nomenclature of places, e.g. 
Kampons Meiayu near Kuala Chini, which can only be e-xplain^ 
on the assumption that side by side with the Malays there formerly 
existed another race on the banks of the river Pahang the inhabitants 
of which at the present day ate solely Malay. 

The structures may have been used as small shrines or were 
possibly the habitations of Buddhist hermits. 

Other relics in my possession which may have oripnated with 
the race that constructed these buildings are; an iron t(^ or 
weapon dug up in padi fields at UIu Ayer Hitam, Pekan District 
(K. xl fig. 9), two iron implements found on the banks of 
Merchong river (Pi, ri G^. 10 and 11), a brownish-grey crackle jar 
with whitish body also found on the Merchong possibly a product of 
the Sawan Kalok factories, and an artiiically worked stone (Plate 
xlv) in the river Ngudu to the west of Lake Chini which may have 
been a Buddhist votive tablet. 


®Yet by the begi nn ing of the I9ib century all traces of the 
admixture had disappeared. .Abdullah in his Pelayeran comments 
upon the elegance and purity of the language spoken by the Malays 
of Pahang. 

1928] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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The Royal Batavian Society of Arts and Letters. 


The KQiiinkJIjk Bulaviaa^ch Geiit>ot£diap van Xunstoa en 
Welensdiappen '' celehralqd the l50Lh anniversary of Its foundadon 
id April of the present year at Batavia. This Society^ founded in 
177&, is the senior by six years of all the European Societies in Asia, 
the Asiatic Society (now the Asiatic Society of Bengal) having been 
founded next hy Sir William Jones in I 7S4, The Connection between 
British ^lalaya and the Royal Batavian Society is Intiniatc as Sir 
(then Mr.) Stamford Raffles was a President of the Batavian 
Society during his residence in Java and on his departure he was 
presented with an address in which laudatory reference is made to 
“ the period while you presided over the Society which you have 
recalled to a new existence.^' 

This conneclion has been recently strengthened by the appoint* 
ment of two members of the Malayan Society^ Mr, C O. Blagden, 
DXiTT.^ and R. O, Winstedt, mji., dxttt.^ to 

Honorary Membership of the Royal Batavian Society. 

The Malav’an Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society having 
received an invitation to send a delegate to the celebrations the 
President and Council appointed Captain A. C. Baker^ mx, as a 
representative to conveys the greetings of the Mala\^n Societyj to 
express its hop^s that the Royal Batavian Society might long continue 
to maintain the eminent position in the world of science and letters 
which its distinguished history had won for it, and to avail itself of 
the opportunity of renewing long-established lies of friendship. 

At the principal meeting of the celebratioris, at which His 
Excellency^ the Gowmor General of Netherlands India and over 
thirty delegates representing learned societies and institutions of 
Europe and Asia congratulated the Royal Batavian Society on its 
long and successful career^ ('aptain Baker read a complimentaTy 
address from Sir Hayes Marriot. k.b.e., c-m g., the President of the 
Malayan Branch of the Royal .Asiatic Society, and afterwards took 
part in the excursions, including visits to Borobodur and Pranbanam, 
which the Royal BaUvian Society had arranged for the entertain¬ 
ment of its foreign guests. 
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As representing His Excellency Sir Hugh Clifford, g.c.m.g , 
C.B.E., U.C.S., Governor of the Sltaits Settlements and High 
Commissioner for the Malay States, British Agent for Sarawak and 
British North Borneo, there also attended the sesquicenlenaiy Mr. C. 
Boden Kloss, Director of Jfuseurra, Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States, who, following His Excellency the Governor 
General, read and presented to the President an address of 
congratulation and friendship from Sir Hugh Clifford and the 
Scientific Departments of the Governments of British Malaya. 

The presence of delegates from British Malaya appears to have 
been touch appreciated by the Roja.! Batavian Society; and the 
delegates themselves are deeply sensible of, and will always remember, 
the hospitality and enterUinment they received- C. B, K. 



The Bulletin of the Raffles Museum. 


In future Zoolo^^ h likely tp occupy a smaller space 

in ifie Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Sodety than has 
been the case in the past. Since 1905 the Federated Malay States 
Museums have published thefr own Journal^ now in its fourteenth 
volume; and in 1911 the Sarawak hluseum Journal made its 
appearance and three volumes have been issued to date. A third 
local Journal has now been established^ the “ Bulletin of the Raffles 
Museum, Straits Seltlements.” 

These departmental Journals deal with many subjects for wbith 
formerly the Journal of the Malayan (ex Straits) Branch, Royal 
Asiatic SocictVt gave the only local opponunky for publicatiouH 
ITiey contained, and will contain, articles on the peoples of Malaysia, 
their anthropologyj ethnology^ customs, folklore^ language^ etC4 on 
antiquities and prehistory', zoology^ botany and geology. 

Reports dealing with the activities of the three Museum 
departments have from time to time appeared in the Journals of this 
Society; but the Raffles Museum has perhaps been nwrc than the 
others a ddjtor to the ^kMneiy for the hospitality of its pag^ in that 
it has hitherto possessed no publication of its own. This lack has 
now been remedied and the ^luseum^s ** Bulletin will henceforth 
afisorh the greater part of the Museum's records. 

The ** Bulletin of the Raffles Museum can be obtained from 
the Raffles htuseum, Singapore The first Number consists of a 
rcptvrt on the Blatlidae of the Mentawi Islands ("Spolia 
hfenJawietistftby Dr. R. Hanitsch, formerly Director, Raffle 
Museum and Library, and for many years Honorary Treasurer of 
the Straits Branch, Royal .^Vsialic Society. C. Boden Kloss. 
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